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WueEn I gave a lecture with this title 
to the Fabian Society in London, dur- 
ing the most miserable period of the 
war, my very chairman began by pro- 
testing that happiness must not be pur- 
sued. There we were, all of us unhappy 
together in the midst of a great unhappy 
city, with another great unhappy city 
hating us and plotting against us over- 
sea — both cities doing their duty as 
bitterly as they could and preferring it 
to happiness, as men have always done 
for thousands of years; and still my 
chairman must needs protest against 
the temptation of my title. If I or 
anyone else, he thought, could once 
persuade men to pursue happiness, they 
would be following the shadow and los- 
ing the substance forever. 

That is what the divines and moral- 
ists have been telling us for centuries. 
Even the painters—at least the bad 
ones— have supported them: they have 
painted their allegorical pictures of 
mankind vainly pursuing happiness in 
the form of a winged elf or will-o’-the- 
wisp; and men have looked at these 
pictures, however ill painted, and said, 
‘How true!’ 
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But were all these warnings needed? 
Were not the divines and moralists and 
painters preaching to the converted? If 
I read history, if I observe other men or 
myself to-day, it does not seem to me 
that we are in much danger of pursuing 
happiness, or that we have profited 
much in body or soul by our refusal to 
pursue it. 

The Germans, for instance, refused 
firmly to pursue happiness when they 
seemed to have a good chance of attain- 
ing it. Mr. Owen Wister, in his Pente- 
cost of Calamity, tells us how their or- 
derly well-being before the war made him 
wish to be a German rather than an 
Englishman or a Frenchman or even an 
American. They seemed to have learn- 
ed a secret unknown to the rest of us, a 
secret from their own orchestras, the 
best in the world; they did all things 
with momentum and purpose and pow- 
er — and we know what use at last they 
chose to make of their power. If they 
had used it in the pursuit of happiness, 
would they have done worse by them- 
selves or the rest of mankind? They 
have suffered so much that now there 
can be no word or feeling for them but 
pity. And we in England, who seemed 
to have the world at our feet after 
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Waterloo — should we have done worse 
if we had pursued happiness instead of 
riches? Should we have been less rich 
than we are? It may be that, if we pur- 
sued happiness, we should miss it; it is 
certain that, in pursuing riches, we 
made poverty, just as the Germans, in 
pursuing power, have put themselves at 
the mercy of their enemies. 

But let us leave the present and the 
immediate past and consider the evi- 
dence of religion all through the ages. 
In all the diversity of religions many 
must be false; they must express the in- 
stincts rather than the reason of man- 
kind. If men had ever been in danger 
of pursuing happiness, they would have 
made happy, false religions for them- 
selves and would have rejected them 
only when they proved disastrous. If 
you must tell yourself lies about the na- 
ture of the universe, why not tell your- 
self pleasant lies? Why not believe that 
there is a God who likes mankind as 
they are and will reward them for being 
what they are? Why not believe that 
we shall all go to heaven when we die? 
But no religion that I know of has ever 
affirmed anything so pleasant as that. 

There was the paganism of the an- 
cient world, which many suppose to 
have been gay and careless. But Lucre- 
tius, like any modern agnostic, found, 
or tried to find, freedom in not believ- 
ing it. He said that, if there were gods, 
they cared nothing about mankind; and 
this indifference seemed to him better 
for mankind than the caprices com- 
monly attributed to the gods. The 
Greeks and Romans did not believe 
that their gods were good-natured, or 
that, when they died, they would all go 
to the Elysian Fields. And, as for the 
Jews, their God was a jealous God. He 
hated all other nations and did not care 
much for his own chosen people; at 
least, He was constantly angry with 
them and made them angry with each 
other. Their whole religion, except 
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that of a few great visionaries, com- 
manded them to refuse happiness and 
to make themselves, and, still more, 
foreign nations, as unhappy as possible. 

You may say that in all these relig- 
ions mankind have expressed their ex- 
perience of this life; but, if they had 
ever pursued happiness, they would 
have devised a religion to express some- 
thing happier than this life. They 
would have said, unconsciously, ‘Let us 
believe that which will make us happy.’ 
Their very will to power, according to 
Nietzsche’s theory of it, would have 
impelled them to assert about the un- 
known future what would have given 
them joy, vitality, in the present. 

If the pursuit of happiness were in- 
stinctive in man, like the instinct of 
self-preservation, that pursuit would 
express itself in cheerful affirmations 
about the nature of the universe; and, 
since no primitive religion has ever 
made such affirmations, we need not 
fear the instinctive pursuit of happiness 
as a danger to the morality or the 
reason of mankind. 

The instinct of self-preservation it- 
self certainly does not impel men to the 
pursuit of happiness; the more they are 
subject to it, the more they are filled 
with fears rather than hopes. It was 
that instinct which made men and 
women sacrifice their first-born to 
Moloch; which made the German, like 
the lobster, incase himself in shining 
armor; which set the English toiling 
desperately against each other and re- 
fusing pity to the poor, because they 
said the nature of the universe was such 
that it made pity a dangerous, mislead- 
ing passion. No doubt it seemed so to 
the fathers and mothers who sacrificed 
their children to Moloch. They would 
have pitied and spared if they had dared; 
but Moloch, that is, the nature of the 
Universe, was against pity, against 
happiness. And who told them that, 
except themselves? We do not believe 
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that Moloch revealed it to them; but 
still our divines tell us that God forbids 
us to pursue happiness; and, if we no 
longer believe in a God, still we think 
that nature forbids us. The refusal of 
happiness, the fear of it, is deeper than 
any difference of creed. If there is no 
God to be malignant, there is still the 
nature of things, still the struggle for 
life imposed on us forever, so that we 
are still ready propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causas. 

And yet, nearly two thousand years 
ago, there was a happy affirmation 
made about the nature of the universe, 
and in one of the sacred books of the 
Christian religion. ‘God is Love,’ said 
St. John the Divine, or some other vis- 
ionary — the name does not matter. 
There could not be a happier affirma- 
tion than that; yet it was spoiled by the 
statement that whom God loveth He 
chasteneth. If Christendom had really 
believed the words of St. John, it would 
never have believed those other words; 
for the love which chastens because it is 
love is not really love to us at all. We 
know the kind of parent who is always 
chastening his children because he loves 
them so well; the children resent the 
chastening all the more because of the 
reason that is given for it. ‘It hurts me 
more than it hurts you.’ The very say- 
ing is a by-word to us now; but still we 
impute to God a state of mind which 
we ourselves, as parents, are outgrow- 
ing; still, though we may say that God 
is love, we cannot believe that the love 
of God is of the same nature as the 
love of man. 

Yet one who has greater authority 
even than St. John, with Christians, 
tells us that the love of God is of the 
same nature as the love of man. He has 
gone out of his way to assert that whom 
God loveth he doth not chasten. He 
has indeed made affirmations about 
God, and so about the nature of the 
universe, so daring, so contrary to what 
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anyone had ever said before, that to 
this day we ignore them. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son is 
constantly read in our churches, but it 
is not listened to. If it were, Christians 
would be forced, either to believe it, or 
to reject it as spurious. They escape 
from the difficulty by not knowing what 
it says. No doubt the words of that 
parable are familiar to everyone who 
reads this; but I would ask the reader, 
for once, to take the sense of them seri- 
ously. Remember that Christ clearly 
implies the behavior of the father in the 
parable to be the behavior of God; and 
now consider what that behavior is. 
Note, first of all, that the Prodigal Son 
repents only when he has spent all his 
money and can get nothing to eat but 
husks meant for the swine. ‘When he 
came to himself, he said, How many 
hired servants of my father have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger.’ That is the reason he gives to 
himself why he should go home. It 
might be the text for a satire on human 
nature and on the reasons why men 
repent. But Christ does not use it so. 

And now turn to the father. He loves 
his son but he does not therefore chas- 
ten him. On the contrary, ‘When he 
was yet a great way off,’ he ‘had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him.’ Then the son made his 
speech about having sinned; but still 
there was no chastening in reply, no 
improving of the occasion. The father 
— who, remember, is God — seems to 
have no sense of responsibility at all; 
he is foolishly, frivolously, pathetically 
happy, just because this poor creature 
has been driven home by his empty 
belly. He calls for the best robe and the 
fatted calf. He says, Let us eat, and be 
merry. Merry! He shocks the grave 
elder son with music and dancing. And 
note this also, that, when the elder son 
is angry and willnot come in, this father, 
this God, does not put him in his place. 
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He does not say, Remember, please, 
that I am your father. He ‘came 
out and intreated him.’ The elder son 
talks sense and justice, speaks of his 
years and service and obedience — yet 
he had never been given a kid. But 
even this sense and justice do not anger 
the father; he replies, still without any 
spirit, ‘Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine. It was meet 
that we should make merry and be glad; 
for this thy brother was dead and is 
alive again; and was lost and is found.’ 
But is it not the most beautiful story 
in the world, and the most daring? If 
we could see that father behaving so, 
we should weep happy tears; and if we 
could really believe that his behavior 
was the behavior of God, how foolish 
would all our worldly wisdom and most 
of our religion seem to us! But do we 
believe it, even if we profess and call 
ourselves Christians? I lectured on this 
parable once at Oxford, and in the dis- 
cussion which followed, a clergyman 
reminded me that we were not told 
what happened the next day. Then, no 
doubt, the father recovered from his 
first joy, and said and did all that we 
should expect of him. That clergyman, 
perhaps a little crudely, expressed our 
common refusal to believe what Christ 
affirmed in the parable about the nature 
of God and the universe. Christ said 
that God is really good, according to 
our deepest and most instinctive idea 
of goodness; that He is what we at our 
best would wish Him to be; but we 
cannot nerve ourselves to believe that 
the innermost desire of our hearts is 
true; we are afraid of the God within 
ourselves, whom Christ and all the 
great visionaries would declare to us. 


I 
They say that this God will tell us 
how to be happy if only we will listen to 
Him; but we will not listen because each 
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one of us thinks that the God is only in 
himself, not in other men, and still less 
in the universe. There is a conspiracy 
against this God within us, so that, if 
we obeyed Him, He would lead us into 
danger. Therefore we must always 
deny ourselves, and Him, and follow 
the devil, whom we call duty, common 
sense, patriotism—a hundred names 
with which we conceal from ourselves 
the fact that he is the enemy of man 
and man’s happiness, an enemy that 
man imagines and clothes with power 
against himself. 

We talk of the seven deadly sins; but 
there is one behind them all that we 
cherish and never speak of: the one 
deadly sin whose name is fear, the sin 
that we clothe with power against our- 
selves and incessantly disguise as a vir- 
tue. For fear, being always ashamed of 
itself, is always becoming unconscious. 
It escapes from its own pain by becom- 
ing hatred; hatred indeed is the barren 
negative emotion of fear trying to be 
positive; it is fear taking the offens- 
ive and becoming proud of itself as 
if it were courage. And fear can pre- 
tend also to be religion and _philoso- 
phy. When the great visionaries try to 
deliver us from it, it says that they 
are dreamers or blasphemers. So the 
scribes said that Christ cast out devils 
by the help of the devil; and He replied 
that, to believe thus the devil of fear, 
when it pretends to be wisdom or holi- 
ness, is the sin against the Holy Spirit, 
the God within us. 

In our long struggle with circum- 
stance we have inherited a fear of the 
essential malice of circumstance, as 
something which will surely frustrate 
us if we aim at that which we most 
deeply and permanently desire; and so 
deep is our fear that we will not con- 
fess, even to ourselves, what we do 
most desire. There are times when the 
words of a great visionary or the music 
of a great artist force us to confess it for 
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a moment. The Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, the reconciliation of Lear and Cor- 
delia, which is the parable of the Prod- 
igal Father, the divine compassion of 
Mozart — in these we recognize what 
we desire for ourselves and for all men. 
Then we see that happiness and good- 
ness kiss and are one; but, ina moment, 
we say, “This is art, or the Bible; this 
is a beauty, a happiness, denied to us by 
common sense, by each other, by the 
very nature of things. I myself may 
long for it, hut I am alone in my long- 
ing, and I must suppress it lest men 
should think me a fool. I must run 
away from the very thought of this 
happiness, to business.’ It is beauty 
still to us, but it is not truth; the truth 
is that we must still fight and punish 
and deny ourselves and each other the 
happiness whispered to us by the God 
within us. 

But Christ dared to say that this 
beauty is truth. In his parable He was 
an artist; but he went further and said, 
‘Act according to this art, for it is the 
very nature of God.’ How little has 
Christianity understood Him in its 
faint insistence upon forgiveness as if 
it were a painful duty. In his parable 
Christ presents it, not as a duty, but as 
a pleasure; and many of us, if we met 
the father of the parable in real life, 
would condemn him as a _ hedonist. 
We should say that he forgave his son, 
not for his son’s good, but because he 
enjoyed forgiving him. But, according 
to Christ, to enjoy forgiving is the at- 
tribute of God, and so the highest vir- 
tue in man. There is no final opposi- 
tion between duty and happiness, or 
even pleasure. Perfect love casteth out 
fear, even the fear of happiness; and 
Christ seems to prefer the word happi- 
ness to the word goodness; He does not 
say,.Good are the meek, the merciful, 
the pure in heart; He says that all these 
are blessed, which means happy. 

The beatitudes seem negative, to 
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many Christians, even, because they do 
not understand that all the renuncia- 
tions implied in them are possible only 
to those who are allured by the posi- 
tive happiness that Christ promises. 
Still, we believe that man does natural- 
ly pursue happiness and that, if he is to 
be saved, he must renounce it and pur- 
sue goodness. But man does not natur- 
ally pursue either goodness or happi- 
ness, not so much because he is foolish 
or evil, as because he is not yet himself 
at all and has no clear or single aim in 
life. We are not born knowing what we 
want; we are not born with any single- 
ness of self or of desire; and the true 
aim of life is to attain to that single- 
ness. When we speak of humanity as 
something existing already, we flatter 
ourselves; the very word is but a proph- 
ecy for us, meaning what we shall be 
when we have become ourselves and 
know our aim. 

But the Word also warns us that we 
cannot become ourselves by ourselves. 
The individual does not exist, and can 
exist only by attaining to a right rela- 
tion with other individuals. Humanity 
is not an abstract thing, something 
which exists already apart from men; 
any more than beauty is an abstract 
thing which exists apart from beautiful 
things. Humanity is, or will be, men in 
a right relation with each other, as 
beauty is things in a right relation with 
each other; but the relation that makes 
humanity is one altogether right; and 
how are we to find the test or proof 
of this rightness? That is the question 
men have always answered wrongly; 
they have not dared to say that happi- 
ness is the test, the symptom, of this 
rightness. Often they have blindly pur- 
sued happiness for themselves alone, 
and have done so—as it seemed to 
them — against their own consciences, 
not knowing that they could not pursue 
happiness for themselves alone, any 
more than they could play lawn tennis 
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by themselves alone; the lonely pursuit 
of it proves that they do not know 
what it is. And, finding that they could 
not pursue it alone and get it, they have 
despaired of it altogether, and have 
told themselves that it is not to be pur- 
sued. Denying it to themselves, they 
have denied it to others also; they have 
never seen that they can get it for 
themselves only by giving it to others. 

Here I seem to be talking platitudes. 
Every preacher says that we can be 
happy only by making others happy; 
but those who say that so glibly do not 
convince either themselves or others of 
its truth, for they never state it rightly. 
It is not that we can achieve happiness 
only by denying ourselves for the sake 
of others; rather it is that happiness, in 
its nature, is a common thing, a right 
relation between us all which we have 
to achieve; and until we achieve it, we 
-annot deny ourselves or sacrifice our- 
selves, for we have not yet achieved a 
self to deny. 

When Keats said that this world is 
not a vale of tears but a vale of soul- 
making, he meant that it is a vale of 
self-making. The error latent in all our 
opposition of egotism and altruism is 
the assumption that already we are 
selves to be indulged or sacrificed. The 
egotist is really one who tries to indulge 
a self he has not yet achieved; and 
the altruist often is one who tries to 
sacrifice a self he has not yet achieved. 
If they both knew that their task was 
to attain to a self, and that it can be 
attained to only by a right relation 
with other selves, they would cease to 
argue with each other. It is the delu- 
sion of an achieved self that makes men 
hard with each other, and also with 
themselves. It gives them the wrong 
sense of sin, the sense that they and 
others are born ready-made and wrong- 
ly made; that they are tied and bound 
by their own past, and must punish 
each other and themselves for it. 
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This sense of sin is merely intimidat- 
ing and cruel; it makes us look back to 
the past, whether of ourselves or of 
others, and think of all things in terms 
of the past. We and others have to pay 
for the past, and it is our duty to exact 
payment; we are debt-collectors for 
God. We cannot forgive, because, what 
a man has been and done, that he is for- 
evermore. But the true Christian doc- 
trine insists that we can escape utterly 
from our past, because we are merely 
raw materials, all of us; our task is not 
to mortify an evil self, in ourselves or 
others, — a self that does not exist, — 
but to achieve a self, which, again, we 
can achieve only by entering into a 
right relation with each other. And 
according to this doctrine there is still 
sin and a just sense of sin; for sin is the 
refusal to enter into this right relation, 
to attain to the self, and the freedom of 
the self, which is offered to all men by 
the very nature of the universe; and the 
right sense of sin is the sense of refusal, 
and of the great thing refused. This 
sense is not intimidating or cruel; it 
does not make men judge and punish 
and condemn each other or despair of 
themselves. It makes them aware, not 
of a law broken, but of a heaven re- 
nounced, and, more than that, of a 
great gift offered and coarsely rejected. 
For, even if we do not believe in God 
and his desire to draw us all to Him; if 
we cannot see him as the father in the 
parable; still, we are all blindly and 
pathetically offering happiness to each 
other, and at the same time refusing it 
when offered. 

All mankind is, if only we could see 
and know each other, like a family that 
loves each other but quarrels incessant- 
ly over the breakfast-table, and talks 
always of its quarrels, not of its love. 
A family exists and lives together for 
the sake of that which we call domestic 
felicity; and in unhappy families, what 
secret repentings and yearnings there 
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are! How often those who cannot meet 
without bitterness pity each other! all 
together they are missing a common 
happiness; willingly would they forgive 
each other for all bitter things said, 
but they cannot forbear saying them. 

And so it is with all mankind. The 
Christian doctrine that we should love 
each other is not merely a command 
laid upon us by a God utterly and un- 
intelligibly superior to us all: it is also 
the counsel of our own hearts, and that 
is why we know that it is divine. It is 
not a task imposed on us against our 
own natures, but the whisper and 
prophecy of our very selves that are 
not yet achieved, the promise of the 
happiness that we might win. If that 
were not so, Christianity would never 
have been even the ideal that it is; and 
those who insist that it is a revelation 
from without do it a poor service. It is 
also a revelation from within; it is what 
we ourselves hope, when we are not 
despairing. That is why hope is one of 
the three ‘theological’ virtues; men 
who hope logically and consistently 
about their own nature and the nature 
of the universe must be Christians in 
faith; and they will lose their hope and 
their faith, if they are not also Chris- 
tians in conduct, in love. 

We fail still to be Christians in hope 
and in faith because after so many cen- 
turies we have not achieved any tech- 
nique of conduct. Christ tried to teach 
us one in those of his sayings which 
seem to us most paradoxical; in them 
He pointed the way to happiness. But 
those sayings are too exalted and pas- 
sionate for us; and we cannot reconcile 
them with the prose and routine of our 
lives, as we must do if we are to live 
according to them. What we need now 
is to translate them into prose, for we 
cannot go through life always at the 
height of emotion, always loving and 
forgiving and pitying; we need a tech- 
nique that we can take as a matter of 
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course, without strain or the sense that 
we are doing something surprising. 
The professional Christian, who is al- 
ways turning the other cheek, is sur- 
prised by his own goodness; he is mirth- 
less and uneasy, therefore not really 
delightful to us; he is a parvenu saint, 
who never makes us wish to be like 
him. He has the aim of self-denial, but 
not the aim of happiness. A right 
technique would aim at happiness, not 
as something romantic and far-away, 
to be achieved only in another world by 
irrational acts of self-sacrifice in this, 
but as a state properly normal, to be 
achieved by rational conduct here and 
now. 

When we are told to love one an- 
other, to love our enemies, it seems to 
us an impossibility because we think of 
love as a state of rapture, — men fall 
in love, — and who could now be in 
a state of rapture with the Germans? 
So love seems to us a passion fit for 
heaven rather than for earth, where 
we continue prosaically to dislike each 
other. But as we like ourselves, so it is 
possible for us to like each other; as we 
tolerate ourselves, why should we not 
tolerate each other? And what we need 
is a philosophy, a logic, of toleration; 
out of that alone can love arise. The 
man who is most at ease with himself is 
he who knows himself to be an absurd 
creature, the mere raw material of a 
self, and who is always good-humored 
with himself even in his worst failures, 
because he expects them. So with the 
same good-humor we may be at ease 
with each other; and out of this good- 
humor, this sense of human inadequacy 
as something absurd yet delightful, be- 
cause full of infinite promise, love will 
spring. 

A modern version might be written 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
without its intense and_ surprising 
beauty, but so that it would seem 
natural and probable, with the father 
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a humorist, a good-humorist, forgiving 
his son easily, because he can forgive 
himself and is therefore constrained by 
the logic of forgiveness. And, if we fill 
out the original parable for ourselves 
with our own imaginations, we shall 
see that there must have been fun in 
that music and dancing and feasting; it 
was not all a ceremony like a service in 
church. The father laughed, and then 
the prodigal laughed; everyone laughed 
and was merry, except the elder broth- 
er, who was thinking about the kid that 
had never been given to him. 

But ‘in our light, bitter world of 
wrong’ we are always thinking about 
the kid that has not been given to us, 
except a few divine humorists; we for- 
get our own absurdity in the thought of 
each others’ sins; we put away happi- 
ness so that we may make an example 
of each other. Above all, we do not 


believe that any man will ever confess 
that he has sinned unless we pull long 


faces at him — the very thing which 
makes him deny his sin, even to him- 
self. Now we insist that the Germans 
must make some national confession of 
their sin, if we are to forgive them. 
Many of us have looked forward to 
that confession as the final proof of our 
victory. But, so long as we all preach 
at the Germans, they will never con- 
fess; so long as we say they are a people 
unique in wickedness, they will repeat 
to themselves that they are unique in 
virtue and oppressed by the envy of 
mankind. That is human nature — 
a fact to be acknowledged in all tech- 
nique of conduct. The way to make a 
man repent is to forgive him before he 
repents, as we ourselves would wish to 
be forgiven, and to forgive him, not as 
a surprising act of virtue, but in good- 
humor, because we are all absurd and 
all need forgiveness. If we all had our 
deserts, who would escape whipping? 
Needless to say, we must prevent men 
from doing wrong, if we can; but in the 
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spirit of policemen, not of avenging 
angels; for we are not angels, and ven- 
geance is not ours. 

Life is hard for us all and full of 
snares and temptations. One man fails 
in one way, another in another; but we 
all fail, and we have no right to say 
that another man’s, or another nation’s, 
failure is worse than our own. We have 
no right to put any man or nation out- 
side the pale; we are not gods, with the 
right or power of damnation, but men, 
with the common promise of a human- 
ity to which none of us yet has attained 
or can attain, without the help of all. 

If we would attain to happiness and 
to a Christian technique, we must 
govern our behavior to each other by 
the axiom that no man is to be judged 
by his past; that we can help each 
other to freedom, to life in the present, 
to the creative power latent in our- 
selves, by forgiving always, not with 
ceremony, as if we were doing some- 
thing unnaturally good, but as a matter 
of course and with a smile, as a mother 
forgives her child; as the father forgave 
the son in the parable; as people forgive 
each other in the operas of Mozart. 
They are comic operas because all the 
people in them are absurd, like man- 
kind; but they are comedy, that sur- 
passes tragedy in its beauty, because 
their laughter ends in forgiveness, being 
the laughter of men, not at, but with, 
each other. 

And is not that laughter a thousand 
times more serious and profound than 
our fits of righteous indignation, when 
we forget our own sins for thinking of 
the sins of others? Those fits are frivol- 
ous because any theory of the universe 
reduces them to absurdity. If there is 
no meaning in the universe, why are 
weangry? But if it has meaning, then 
we are all children of our Father which 
is in heaven; and which of us is not 
absurdly inadequate to that lineage? 

But always it is said, we must not 
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encourage the evil-doer; we must make 
an example of him. We have been mak- 
ing an example of him for ages, but 
with little success; and, even if it were 
good for him, it is not good for us. 
‘Spare the rod and spgil the child.’ 
Mr. Dooley, I think, added the com- 
ment that, if you don’t spare the rod, 
you spoil the parent. We might now 
try to be a little less self-sacrificing 
in this matter of punishment, might 
think of ourselves and our own char- 
acters more than of the characters of 
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to reform. We have built up a society 
on fear and punishment, and then we 
wonder that we are as far from happi- 
ness as ever; or we have told ourselves 
that happiness can never be ours, that 
we ought not even to aim at it. But is 
not that blasphemy, the only true blas- 
phemy, as being a denial of the good- 
ness of God? Is it not possible that, if 
we really and consistently aimed at 
happiness, we might discover what it is 
and so at last achieve it? 


THE DIVE. I 


BY WILSON FOLLETT 


I 


No one seemed to know exactly 
what depth of water lay beneath the 
Shelf. Some said eighteen feet, some 
twenty-five. Payne Gilbert, an aged 
retired salt, with a quizzical squint, a 
gnarled, compact body, and a row 
of beautifully child-like straw-colored 
curls that hung below his shoulders, 
swore to over seventy. This was a pre- 
posterous figure — but then, old Payne 
swore to many preposterous facts and 
figures. In the fashion of all notable 
liars, he had made his story the most 
circumstantial of all. Anyone might 
see, hanging at the head of his bunk in 
a cabin up the Valley, the lead and 
the twelve fathoms of line which, he 
guaranteed, had been heaved from the 
Shelf without finding bottom. The 
lie circumstantial was Payne Gilbert’s 
prerogative —his reputation, almost 
his character, from time immemorial, 


through the length and breadth of the 
Valley. One smiled indulgently at his 
seventy feet, and returned unruffled to 
the argument of twenty-five against 
eighteen. 

As a fact, both of the lesser estimates 
were reasonably correct, for the water 
of the Reservoir had been known to 
lapse as much as seven feet down the 
vertical wall of the Shelf between April 
and mid-August. However, the local 
disputants, for purposes of debate, as- 
sumed a constant depth, scorning all 
estimates of variation as needlessly 
technical. For pure academicism, noth- 
ing can exceed the methods of such 
localistic disputes. 

With Ronald Ronald alone, of all the 
men and youths in Chiswick Valley, the 
question stood otherwise. He did not, 
to be sure, care a brass penny how deep 
the water was; but he had a secret and 
romantic wish of his own, actually to 
see and touch the bottom. And he 
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meant to achieve his wish and, sooner 
or later, get his fingers into the jungle of 
rotting limbs and trailing weeds, eels 
and derelict fish-lines, stones and black 
primal ooze, which, to his imagination, 
constituted the floor of that abysmal 
gloom. Many and many a night he had 
sat above on the Shelf, alone or with his 
uncle and his father, catching prosaic 
strings of horn-pout, while in thought 
he was down there with the uncaught 
horn-pout nuzzling their blind way 
around the bottom, poking flat broad 
noses through the weeds, stirring up 
little clouds of mud with their tails. 
All the while that his father and his 
father’s brother talked desultorily of 
the prospects for breakfast and the 
niceties of skinning their catch, he was 
vividly conscious of the queer unseen 
world below the level of the Shelf. He 
visualized it, he groped about in it; and 
the other two, so contentedly unaware 
of it, seemed to him as blind in their 
way as the struggling and flapping pout 
which, every now and then, one or the 
other of them pulled out into an upper 
world of air and trees and stars, which 
was to the fish as non-existent as the 
world below the Shelf seemed to be to 
his placid elders. 

And in the morning, while they were 
sleeping away a good part of the fore- 
noon, Ronald Ronald was as likely as 
not to be back on the Shelf, stripping 
off his clothes, stowing them at the 
inner end of a little cave he had dis- 
covered in the cliff at his back, and 
preparing to dive again and again in- 
to the cool liquid blackness below — 
now and then, after a perfect take-off, 
a few inches deeper than he had ever 
gone before, but never deep enough to 
get his fingers round a pebble or into 
the mud. 

You would have liked to see him 
there on the edge of the Shelf making 
ready for his dive; for he was perfect 
and sound and strong in body, and — 
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a poet or any genuine and simple soul 
would add — beautiful. A little more 
than boy and less than man, he had in 
every movement the pure lithe grace 
and symmetry of nature. If you had 
seen Ronald there on the Shelf, poised 
for his plunge into the water ten feet 
below, and standing clear-cut against 
the blue-black surface of it, he would 
have seemed as natural and as decora- 
tive, in his supreme lack of self-con- 
sciousness, as the slender and gleaming 
stem of a birch sapling in a sombre 
grove of cedars. You could have imag- 
ined as he raised his arms that, instead 
of dropping with the precision of old 
Gilbert’s lead into a snarl of hideous 
and rotting things, he was going to 
spring upward like a flame and clutch 
at the sun. 

There was nothing in the place to 
blend a suggestion of artifice with this 
naturalness of the boy. The Shelf was 
a narrow rock-ledge jutting over the 
water —a chin of rock, under which 
the throat fell away sheer to invisible 
depths. It was on the west wall of an 
ancient river-gorge, at this point two 
hundred feet wide. The gorge narrowed 
just above, where Salter’s Run, the 
tributary, roared in over its cascades; 
below, it broadened out into the great- 
est diameter of the Reservoir. The whole 
body of water was an artificial creation, 
made from one valley brook caught and 
tamed; but it had been there ever since 
the decade of the Mexican War, making 
itself at home within its frame of rugged 
hills; and the dam at its southern end 
was two miles from the Shelf, and con- 
cealed from it by twin islands. All that 
was visible from Ronald Ronald’s fa- 
vorite haunt was in keeping with the 
gorge full of sluggish black water, the 
rugged cliffs at each side, the narrow 
footpath winding down to the Shelf, 
and the soft thunder of Salter’s Run 
taking its final plunge. Only the local 
name, ‘Seven Farms Reservoir,’ existed 
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to remind the living that once, in an 
elder generation, engineering had inun- 
dated a whole little farming commun- 
ity, had blotted it out under a hundred 
feet of water, in order that the future 
generations of a great and growing city 
thirty miles nearer the sea might be 
assured of perennial clean water from 
the hills. 

Of the detailed traditions of the 
Valley in which he spent his summers, 
young Ronald Ronald knew much less, 
and felt much more, than he might have 
done had he lived there the year round 
from his birth. His father, Jeremy 
Ronald, had been born there; but, grow- 
ing up in the generation in which the 
country began to move cityward, he 
had broken the long regional habit of 
his ancestors by becoming a silversmith 
in the nearest large town, and his lik- 
ing for his rural origins came out princi- 
pally through the humdrum fisherman 
in him. 


Also in the generation of Jeremy 
Ronald, the family had astoundingly 
evolved a professional genealogist and 


haunter of libraries — Eustace, a bach- 
elor, the older brother of Jeremy, and 
the aforementioned uncle of Ronald. 

These two brothers were drawn back 
to the old homestead often enough for 
it really to remain home to each of 
them. But they were drawn by very 
different considerations. Jeremy was 
simply a boy who would never grow up. 
He had performed the notable feat of 
establishing his place in the industrial 
life of the town eight miles away; but 
that exhausted his genius for innova- 
tion. He would always remain a su- 
premely contented fisherman, hunter, 
and gatherer of nuts and berries in their 
seasons. 

With Eustace it was different. When 
he accompanied Jeremy on fishing 
trips and rambles, it was in a sort of 
amused absent-mindedness. Even to 
Ronald it was evident that Eustace 
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was always preoccupied with concerns 
that he never thought of broaching to 
the boy’s father. 

It was at the farmhouse, in talk with 
Elijah Ronald, the lad’s grandfather, 
that Eustace seemed most alive. Even 
there, he listened much more than he 
talked. But it was evident that he con- 
sidered Elijah’s flow of anecdote and 
reminiscence good listening; whereas 
Jeremy, who talked not at all, was in- 
clined to fall into the dozing attitude 
of one who thinks he has heard it all 
before. 

Superficially, Ronald’s attitude was 
that of his father. Long ago he had ac- 
cepted unthinkingly the family attitude 
toward his grandfather, which was the 
attitude of sensible middle-aged folk, 
with pressing current interests, toward 
a garrulous old gentleman who had 
laughed over his own stories so often 
that he could certainly have told them 
in his sleep. Nevertheless, Ronald could 
not help feeling at times, in flashes, a 
veneration amounting to awe. His 
grandfather had the patriarchal beard 
and austere facial nobility of a major 
prophet. What Ronald glimpsed now 
and then, not quite realizing it himself, 
was the import of the way his Uncle 
Eustace hung on the old man’s words 
—a circumstance which subtly tended 
to invest Elijah with the dignity of some 
great character in a play. 

If Ronald had reached the age of 
self-analysis, he might have been aware 
that all his impressions of the region 
about Chiswick Valley were the result- 
ant of an unusual triangular relation- 
ship which involved himself and _ his 
grandfather and (the boy’s father, 
characteristically, a blank here) his 
Uncle Eustace. There was hardly a spot 
or building for miles, which was not, in 
the boy’s consciousness, festooned with 
legend, humorous, sad, or grim; and the 
source of every one of these legends was 
his grandfather; and the cause of his 
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sensitiveness to them was his uncle. A 
thousand times since he had begun to 
spend all of every summer at his grand- 
father’s a certain thing had happened, 
slight in itself, but so often repeated 
that it had become at once expected 
‘and momentous. It was only this: that, 
while Elijah was talking, and young 
Ronald lay sprawled on the grass or the 
old hair-cloth dining-room lounge or 
the littered shop-bench, the boy would 
suddenly become aware that his Uncle 
Eustace was looking at him in a strange 
way, with a peculiar fixed intentness of 
regard. It was a look droll, quizzical, 
inviting, reproving, wistful, and, in 
some undefined way, sad. Curiously, 
its effect on the boy was not to set him 
puzzling his wits about Eustace and 
what was going on in that eccentric 
gentleman’s mind, but simply to accent 
and underline what his grandfather 
then happened to be saying. In those 
moments the persons, the very things, 
in Elijah’s anecdotes came home to 
Ronald’s mind with a strange sharp in- 
tensity, more real than anything in his 
daily life, and less resembling the cas- 
ualness of ordinary impressions than 
the unearthly distinctness of dreams. 
In this way Ronald stored up a multi- 
tude of ineffaceable images of a past be- 
yond living memories, just as (he once 
saw in a flash of intuition) Elijah him- 
self had stored up in youth the vivid 
images he was now displaying — many 
of them from his grandfather and his 
grandfather’s mother, who had died, an 
aged woman of nearly ninety, when he, 
Elijah, was in his nineteenth year, as 
Ronald now was. 

In this three-cornered relationship 
Eustace might have appeared to an im- 
aginative outsideras the embodied spirit 
and quintessence of the past, calling to 
youth to understand its own origins, to 
become sensitized and responsive to the 
dead-and-buried things that had made 
it. Or perhaps Eustace had reached 
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that time of life at which a man regrets 
having no children to hand himself on 
to, and was simply groping for compan- 
ionship with the boy. But certainly no 
such considerations touched the mind 
of Ronald — not even when he acci- 
dentally learned, from an overheard 
conversation between two maiden cous- 
ins of his father, that Eustace had once 
been in love with Ronald’s own mother, 
and that he and Jeremy had been keen 
fraternal rivals. This fact merely seem- 
ed to him prettily pathetic and roman- 
tic. Applying one of the rigid canons of 
youth, he felt a mild approval of his 
uncle’s never having married anyone 
else; and he was more than a little 
embarrassed when he reflected how 
near he had come, so to speak, to hav- 
ing Eustace for a father instead of 
Jeremy. But, so far, he was above ev- 
erything a healthy-minded schoolboy, 
all of whose conscious life was absorbed 
in the affairs of his own lively young 
existence. Most of his awareness of his 
Uncle Eustace expressed itself in quick- 
ened appreciation of Grandfather Eli- 
jah, to whom Eustace was always deftly 
leading him. 

There was one fact which, had Ron- 
ald ever had the chance to utilize it, 
might have cemented a remarkable 
comradeship between the man and the 
boy, even across the insulating gap of a 
generation. This was the fact that Eus- 
tace’s most deliberate interest lay, and 
had for years lain, exactly where Ron- 
ald’s own interest was constantly being 
drawn by the hint of submerged roman- 
ticism in his make-up — that is, at the 
bottom of the gorge below the Shelf, 
near the head of Seven Farms Reser- 
voir. In the very moments when Ron- 
ald was thinking his elders rather stuffy 
because fishing meant to them only 
fish, one, at least, of them was men- 
tally exploring the depths with an im- 
agination not less keen than Ronald’s 
own, and an infinitely better notion of 
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what to seek there and where to find it. 
A great deal of what he sought he had 
found in old bundles of family letters, 
legal documents, maps, records, manu- 
scripts, two or three volumes of pri- 
vately printed memoirs, and such tools 
of the genealogist’s trade; and, by dint 
of tirelessly piecing together these and 
occasional illuminating scraps of Elijah 
Ronald’s discourse, he was a long way 
toward having disinterred from under 
their seventy years’ covering of waters 
the century and three quarters of his 
own ancestors’ history that lay at the 
bottom of Lower Chiswick Valley. 

This pageant of family history, almost 
a sealed book even to the genealogist’s 
father, Eustace had often enough re- 
lived as he uncoiled it backward, gen- 
eration by generation; and often, as he 
sat on the Shelf making suitable an- 
swers to the somewhat pointless re- 
marks of his brother Jeremy, he was 
inwardly taking the part of one charac- 
ter after another in the lighted and cos- 
tumed and always intensely romantic 
tragi-comedy of men and women, that 
had first been played above the very 
soil on which his baited hook now 
lay. But of all this his young nephew 
was to know nothing in time to make 
use of it. The two never, in the deep 
sense, found each other. 


II 


The summer of Ronald’s nineteenth 
year broke the chain of the boy’s vaca- 
tions at his grandfather’s farm above 
the Reservoir. A sudden project of en- 
tering the university a year earlier 
brought him against certain matters of 
quadratics and European history that 
had to be accounted for in short order; 
and he stuck faithfully with his books, 
living in a triangle between his own 
home and the rooms of two teachers. 
It was not until late afternoon of the 
first Saturday in September that he 
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coasted his motor-cycle down the last 
long hill into Upper Chiswick Valley, 
and pulled down to dismount by the 
white well-house in the farmyard. 

His grandmother was there weeding 
a flower-bed —a little lovable faded 
woman, who gave the effect of having 
been hopelessly drowned decades ago 
under the flood of her husband’s loqua- 
city. Ronald gave her a hug and a kiss 
and answered her invariable questions 
about his mother. And then, at the 
front door, appeared his grandfather 
with two empty pails, which he prompt- 
ly set down on the well-curb in order to 
pump Ronald’s hand. 

“Well, now, my boy,’ he said heartily 
—and then, noticing, ‘What’s the 
matter with the volcano?’ This was his 
perennial joke about the newer modes 
of locomotion. He had summed up the 
motor-cycle when it was new by saying, 
“Well, every man to his own notion; one 
man’s meat is another’s pizen, and some 
folks ain’t all alike — but for my part, 
when I go to ride I dunno’s I care much 
about settin’ a-straddle of a volcano.’ 

Ronald laughed. ‘Oh, I just shut her 
off at the top of the hill,’ he explained. 
‘Gas is up to thirteen cents now!’ (This 
places his period with sufficient accur- 
acy.) ‘You'll hear her erupt all right 
when I goback. Where’sdadand Uncle 
Eustace?’ 

Ronald gathered, from a circuitous 
explanation, that they had gone down 
to the Reservoir early, to see if they 
could not get a big pickerel or two be- 
fore sunset, and that they meant then 
to collect a string of pout for breakfast 
and come back early. Laughing away 
his little grandmother’s protests against 
his missing supper, he stalked off down 
the main Valley road to join the fisher- 
men. 

Half a mile on the sloping road, a 
turn at the little one-room brick-red 
schoolhouse, and another half-mile on a 
footpath through dusky woods, brought 
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him out at the edge of the cliff above 
the Shelf. At this high point he always 
stopped, breathless at the sudden ex- 
panse of water, and always held by a 
sense of living over some dim forgotten 
experience, half-remembered, perhaps, 
froma dream. The Reservoir lay under 
him like a sheet of gun-metal, burnished 
where the last glow of sunset touched 
its edge, dull elsewhere, and blue-black 
in the gorge below, where, on the 
Shelf, he could just make out the two 
expected figures. 

After a little he scrambled on down 
the path, whistling. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed his father, glanc- 
ing up, ‘here’s the boy!’ 

“Good!” said Eustace, getting to his 
feet to shake hands warmly. ‘And 


how’s Ronald Square? Sit down, Ron- 
ald Square, and take over one of my 
poles, and tell me how goes the cram- 
ming.’ 

‘And look at that,’ put in Jeremy, sig- 
nifying a spot behind his back. ‘Four 


pounds and thirteen ounces, scaled. 
And settle down, you two: the pout are 
just beginning.’ 

Ronald exclaimed sufficiently over 
the big pickerel laid out on the rock; 
then he sat down between the others, 
helped himself to one of his uncle’s two 
poles, and plunged into his account of 
preparations for college. The darkness 
grew; the talk fell off; Jeremy lighted 
the lantern. After a half-hour there was 
no sound among them except the oc- 
casional splash of a horn-pout drawn 
struggling from the water, and the 
thudding flap-flap of its tail as it lay 
gasping on the rock, waiting to be un- 
hooked. 

The stillness of the night was thick, 
almost palpable. The surface of the 
water lay unseen except where one of 
the lines, moving, started faint concen- 
tric rings; the great receding cliff at 
their backs was an ambiguous bulk, 
indefinitely remote. There grew upon 
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Ronald slowly a queer illusion that the 
Shelf, with themselves on it, was swung 
floating through a misty blur of space, 
in a curious dreamy hinterland outside 
of time and dimensions and the solid 
earth. He felt nebulous, disembodied, 
strange to himself. ‘Am I really I, or 
am I someone else, and if so who?’ was 
the ancient and trite dilemma to which 
the silence and his own sensations had 
brought him. 

Suddenly an exclamation from his 
father brought him back and jerked his 
attention upward to a lantern that was 
flickering down the crooked footpath. 
Now it disappeared as its bearer passed 
behind some huge rock; then it threw 
distorted and quivering masses of light 
upon the water, and cast the striding 
shadows of two legs on the face of the 
east wall opposite, like a gigantic pair 
of scissors opening and closing. 

‘Most probably old Gilbert,’ said 
Jeremy matter-of-factly. ‘Always was 
a night-owl.’ 

It was indeed Payne Gilbert, de- 
scending nimbly to them amid a rattle 
of dislodged stones, and looking, by the 
light of his own lantern, more than ever 
like an inconceivably aged child who 
had never been any different and never 
could be. His smooth straw-colored 
curls were innocence, and his dancing 
blue eyes were impishness. No one 
knew Payne’s age. He laid claim to up- 
ward of a hundred, but that was neither 
here nor there, as Elijah said. Eustace, 
reckoning by things that Payne could 
vividly remember, gave him credit for 
close to ninety. 

‘How fi’ ye? How fi’ ye, Ronnie?’ he 
cried, at sight of the unexpected third 
member of the group. ‘Well, now, how 
be ye?’ 

Eustace saw with approval that Gil- 
bert had an honest and hearty liking 
for the boy. 

Ronald explained his summer as 
simply as he knew how. The old sailor 
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stared at him, with the stupefaction of 
one in whose universe the world of 
books has no orbit. 

‘Well, now, don’t that beat the 
Dutch!’ he exclaimed. ‘I got all the 
lib’ry I ever expect to have right here’ 
— And he rolled upa sleeve of his blue 
jumper to show, tattooed in blue India 
ink on his fibrous arm: ‘ Payne Gilbert, 
A.B., U.S.S. Haleyen, 1843,’ surround- 
ed by an intricacy of ropes and anchors. 
‘I c’n read it, ’n’ I e’n write it,’ he 
summed up with satisfaction. ‘It was 
your father’s grandfather larned me.’ 
This to Eustace. For purposes of gen- 
ealogical reminiscence, Jeremy hardly 
existed. ‘None o’ these here new-fan- 
gled s’s for him!’ 

‘Your great-great-grandfather, Ron- 
ald,’ supplied Eustace. ‘That was 


Ephraim Ronald. You ’ve heard your 
grandfather tell how he made the oak 
water-wheel, and how it was still turn- 
ing out grist a good twenty years after 
the iron one that old Sam Rudd put in 


at the same time was nothing but a 
mass of rusty junk. Ephraim was born 
in 1798. One odd fact is that he died in 
1864, just about a year before his own 
mother did — and she was born in 1776. 
She, you see, was your great-great- 
great-grandmother — the one who had 
the pink lustre tea-set when she was a 
bride. Your grandfather, of course, re- 
members them both very well — but 
not his great-grandfather, her husband, 
because he died when your grandfather 
was only a baby.’ 

**Lije don’t rec’lect his great-grand- 
father?’ said Payne in astonishment. 
“Why, it always appeared to me like 
*Lije had a great power o’ memory.’ 
He seemed to imply that remembering 
a given thing wasa feat of main strength 
—a sort of demonstration of virility. 
“Well, J remember him right enough, 
and his father afore him.’ 

‘Oh, come now, Payne!’ said Eus- 
tace. ‘You might well enough remem- 
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n't die until 1850, when he was about 
seventy-four. But his father! why, he 
was only twenty-two when hewas killed, 
and that was in 1777. To remember 
him, Payne, you’d have to be in the 
neighborhood of a hundred and forty 
years old. I expect you ll be remem- 
bering the assassination of Julius 
Cesar next!— Ronald Ronald was 
that young man’s name — like yours, 
Ronnie.’ 

“Now there you’re plumb wrong, 
Eustace,’ cried Payne testily. ‘I dunno 
nought about your Julia Cesars, but I 
know about Joel Ronald’s father right 
enough. His name was just plain John, 
and he lived to be a old, old man, close 
on to a hunderd, and died as peaceful in 
his armchair as airy mortal ever lasted 
on to second childhood. Tell ye another 
thing, Eustace: ye ain’t come nigh on to 
doin’ justice to that there old oak mill- 
wheel.’ 

There followed a genealogical dis- 
pute, full of the sound and fury charac- 
teristic of such discussions. Through- 
out it, Payne bristled with the scorn of 
a nonagenarian whose memory is as- 
persed by callow youths who cannot 
possibly know anything about it. 
Nevertheless, Ronald’s paternal ances- 
try began for the first time to assume 
coherence in the boy’s mind, at least in 
its main aspects. He did not realize 
that Eustace was keeping the discussion 
alive more to inform him than to con- 
vince the old sailor. 

Ephraim, to whom Eustace had as- 
cribed the old mill-wheel, was, he made 
out, his grandfather’s grandfather. 
Ephraim’s father had been Ronald Joel 
Ronald — he who had courted and 
married Sarah, the Baltimore lady of 
the pink lustre tea-set. What was now 
being interminably disputed was the 
paternity of this Ronald Joel Ronald. 
If Eustace’s account were to be believ- 
ed, Ronald Joel’s father was a certain 
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youthful Ronald Ronald who had been 
killed in an accident in the period of 
the Revolutionary War. The ‘plain 
John’ whom Payne remembered from 
his boyhood had been the long-lived 
elder brother of this Ronald Ronald, 
and hence the uncle of Ronald Joel, 
who was, at the time of his father’s 
death, a mere babe in arms. This 
uncle’s name, moreover, had been not 
‘plain John’ at all, but John Eustace. 
He it was who had brought up Ronald 
Joel, the child of his dead brother, 
young Ronald — whence Payne’s idea 
that John Eustace had been Joel’s own 
father. The argument went round and 
round in a treadmill, the disputants 
finding no item to agree on except the 
one salient romantic fact that John, or 
John Eustace, had fought for two years 
under Paul Jones. 


III 


At length Ronald’s uncle delicately 
closed the issue by reintroducing the 
old mill-wheel. 

The old sailor jumped at this bait. 
‘Did I onderstand ye to say,’ he said, 
‘that Ephraim made that mill-wheel? 
Why, Ephraim no more made that 
wheel than I did. Ephraim remade it, 
and moved it up into the wheel-house 
where the new one is now — the one 
your dad’s father had put in about the 
end of the war, in sixty-six or seven. 
But that fust wheel was not put in by 
no Ephraim, nor by Joel, nor yet by 
this here old John that ye call John 
Eustace—Joel’s father that ye say was 
his uncle. It was put in by the own 
father o’ this here old John, or John 
Eustace — and many ’s the time I’ve 
heard tell of it from this same old John, 
just about the time Ephraim was a-re- 
buildin’ of that wheel, when I was a 
young sprig the age o’ Ronnie here.’ 

Ronald saw that his uncle was, at 
first, incredulous. At length Eustace 
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said, ‘I should like to think you ’re 
right about all this, Payne —and I’m 
not going to say you’re not. The old 
gentleman was certainly a good hand at 
woodwork, for we know that he made 
the old pine case of the grandfather 
clock that stands in the corner by the 
fireplace. He bought the wooden works 
and the dial from a peddler, and made 
the case himself. And that — think of 
it!— was in 1748. Besides, he was 
something of an inventor, not to say 
a mechanical genius. But a wooden 
water-wheel that lasted — let me see 
— pretty nearly a hundred years and 
was still sound! How are we going to 
prove this, Payne?’ 

‘Prove it!’ snorted Payne. ‘Prove it!’ 
Hain’t I got one o’ the floats from that 
there old wheel screwed up on to the 
wall o’ my shanty, with the old hickory 
pegs still in it, one at each end, stickin’ 
out for to hang your hat and coat on? 
Stop ’n’ have a look at it on your way 
home, if what I’m tellin’ ye ain’t good 
enough.’ 

Gilbert was not the first to cite the 
present existence of an object as con- 
clusive proof of its antiquity. He spoke 
as if the ancient piece of wood were 
ready to shout its age and the name 
of its maker to the first inquirer. 

Eustace, though, seemed not in the 
least disconcerted by this illogicality. 
“We ’ll do that, Payne, thank you,’ he 
said. ‘And if it was really made by the 
man you say — well, it’s just possible I 
may be able to prove it to my own sat- 
isfaction. The old man Payne means, 
Ronnie, was Abijah Ronald, the father 
of John Eustace and of the Ronald 
Ronald who was drowned; and he was 
your great-great-great-great-great- — 
five great’s — grandfather.’ Eustace 
ticked off the generations on his fingers 
as if they had been seconds. 

“Yes, but, Uncle Eustace — ’ 

‘Go on, Ronnie.’ 

‘I suppose I’m rather mixed up 
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about all this family history — but 
there’s one thing I can’t make head 
or tail of, and that’s the houses.’ 

“Yes — go on.’ 

“Well, I always supposed the family 
moved up the Valley into our house, 
grandfather’s house, when the Reser- 
voir came. But now you talk about 
someone long before that — Ephraim, 
was it? — who had a water-wheel right 
where grandfather’s is now. And he 
must have lived in our house, then. 
What became of the old house, the one 
down here? and why did they leave it? 
Or did n’t they? I suppose that’s a fool 
question, is n’t it?’ 

‘Indeed it is n’t, my boy, not at all. 
Of course you would n’t know. I’ve 
spent several hundreds of hours myself, 
off and on, finding out things about it. 
It’s a rather romantic story, with a 
pretty enough little innocent romantic 
scandal bundled in with it, and some 
time I'll show you all the documents — 
at least, all I’ve found. But the long 
and short of it is that, when your great- 
great-great — No, I won’t do that any 
more, Ronnie; no wonder you make 
faces. Well, then, when that young 
Ronald Ronald was drowned in the 
well, — it was in 1777, and he was with 
the Colonial troops, only he came home 
on furlough, — he left his young wife 
with a nine-months-old baby, Ronald 
Joel, and a bedridden father-in-law, old 
Abijah, to take care of. 

“She had been in a peck of trouble, 
that young woman, even before her hus- 
band’s death. To begin with, there was 
not a single able-bodied man left in the 
Valley to work the fields, except one 
old Indian called Paskahegan. Then, 
in the summer of ’77, there was an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever, or something 
very like it. Finally, on top of that 
there was a water-famine by midsum- 
mer, with nothing left of Salter’s Run 
except stagnant pools, and every well 
on the place gone dry except the Ron- 
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alds’. All this, you understand, was in 
the old house, right here in Devil’s-Pate 
Valley (no, I don ’t know where that old 
namecame from), no great way from this 
very rock, out there toward the island.’ 
Payne ratified this with a nod. 
“Well, this young woman, Martha 
Ronald, had been yoking up her ox- 
team every day and filling water-casks 
from her own well and driving clear 
round the Valley, stopping at every 
house to dole out the water. And she 
had spent all the rest of the time taking 
care of the sick as well as she could, and 
going with her baby to spend the night 
with the sickest ones. She had worked 
in the fields too, and brewed herbs, and 
prayed with the dying, and read the 
funeral service, and — actually — dug 
graves. For weeks she must have been 
on her feet more than twenty hours a 
day, doing the work of about a dozen 
men. The Valley was like a place under 
a curse that summer. The very ground 
burned and cracked at noonday; and 
yet, when night came, there was a thick, 
foul mist over everything, and of course 
mosquitoes swarmed out in clouds from 
the pools and the mud. There was 
hardly a healthy man, woman, child, or 
animal left. Yet through it all Martha 
Ronald kept herself going, and held the 
sickness away from her child and her 
father-in-law, and fed and nursed the 
whole Valley—and prayed for the 
strength to do more on top of that. 
‘And then, one night late in the 
summer, she saw a lantern coming down 
the cliff, — along this very path it must 
have been, — just as we saw yours to- 
night, Payne. It was her husband, 
young Ronald Ronald, coming home on 
furlough. He had been with Stark’s 
forces up in Vermont, and they had 
just rounded up Baum and Breyman. 
Ronald had not been home since the 
late fall before. He had heard from an 
old neighbor who had come through the 
Valley that he was the father of a child, 
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born in December; but he had never 
seen that little son, Ronald Joel. That 
night he held the child in his arms for 
the first time. — I am piecing this to- 
gether, you understand, from old letters 
— among them some very interesting 
ones written by Martha, years later. 

“The next day Ronald was drowned 
in the well. I have never made out 
just how it happened; but they were 
evidently trying to clean the well, and a 
stone was dislodged somehow and fell on 
him, and he was either drowned or kill- 
ed by the stone. Anyway, his body was 
in the well. And somehow or other that 
amazing young woman, Martha Ron- 
ald, together with old Paskahegan, got 
it out, and dug the grave for it in the 
family corner of the little community 
burial ground. And the next day she 
read the burial service again — for the 
last time but one, as it turned out. 

‘That night it set in to rain; and it 
rained for five nights and four days 
without stopping, until the Valley was 
threatened with a flood. The river was 
over its banks in places, and the wells 
filled, and a few of the higher patches of 
maize and rye began to look hopeful. 
And the sick people began to mend, — 
I suppose it was getting decent water 
again that did it, — and things seemed 
to be looking up. 

‘And then, one morning, Martha 
found old Abijah Ronald dead in his 
bed. He was an old man, nearly eighty, 
feeble and in his second childhood. He 
had not married until a time of life at 
which most of the Ronalds had grand- 
children growing up. He it was who, 
according to Payne here, built the orig- 
inal water-mill. Maybe. Anyway, on 
this night, some time late in Septem- 
ber, he died in his sleep. And Martha 
was left alone in the house, with her 
baby, and with no one to turn to except 
Paskahegan. 

“It was just one thing more than she 
could bear. What with the work and 
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her sorrow and all, she was probably 
near a collapse. And what she did 
was this: she sent Paskahegan on the 
craziest sort of wild-goose chase, to 
find and fetch home the one person she 
knew of to appeal to — her brother-in- 
law, Ronald’s older brother, John Eus- 
tace. 

‘This, you see, was the “plain John” 
whom Payne remembers from his boy- 
hood. He lived to be an ancient of 
ninety-two or -three. He long outlasted 
Martha, who wasseveral years younger: 
she lived only till 1803, when she was 
less than sixty. From the Ronald point 
of view, this was dying in early youth. 

‘Now, the interesting fact here is that 
there had been some sort of love-affair 
between John Eustace and Martha 
before she was married to Ronald. It 
seems to have been about the time of 
the general call for troops, in the early 
summer of 1775, that he gave up all 
hope of winning her. She was married 
to Ronald only a few days later; and 
then he too hurried off to join Wash- 
ington’s men. Meanwhile, Eustace 
joined one of the first privateers that 
went out from New England, and from 
late seventy-five to early seventy-seven 
he was continuously with Paul Jones, 
under the old yellow flag with the coil- 
ed rattlesnake and the motto, ‘Don’t 
treadonme.” Probably all that Martha 
knew of Eustace was that he might 
be found somewhere in the Colonies’ 
wreck of a navy. 

“Well, that old Indian found him, 
exactly as if he had been an Indian out 
of a romantic story. He got to Ports- 
mouth early in November. Paul Jones’s 
Ranger had been expected to sail for 
Nantes weeks before, but had been held 
in port by one delay after another. In 
two or three days more she was actual- 
ly off — but with no Eustace Ronald 
aboard, for Paskahegan had come on 
his man somewhere about the wharves 
of Portsmouth, and given him Martha’s 
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letter if she sent one, as she probably 
did, and haled him away toward home. 
How he got away from the Ranger, 
goodness only knows: there has never 
been a record of furlough or discharge, 
and yet Eustace never came under any 
sort of cloud. Perhaps —’ 

‘Perhaps nothin’! interrupted Payne 
Gilbert, making Ronald jump as if a 
pistol had gone off at his ear. ‘John 
Ronald had his hon’able discharge, 
writ in Paul Jones’s own hand and sign- 
ed with Paul Jones’s own name. That 
I ’ve heard him say a hunderd times, if 
I have once.’ 

‘Capital!’ said Eustace. ‘I’m glad 
you recall that, Payne, for I’ve never 
been able to find anything about it. 
And very reasonable, too, if Eustace 
presented his case frankly to his cap- 
tain: for Paul Jones was not the man to 
see a lady refused anything she wanted 
— especially a young lady, in a roman- 
tic plight. Anyway, Eustace fought no 
more to the end of his days. 

‘Just here comes in the new house — 
our house — that you thought I was n’t 
ever going to get to. Eustace came 
back to the Valley and took up his life 
with Martha and the child exactly as if 
he had been Ronald — so far as out- 
ward appearances went. That winter 
he was her good angel, and the whole 
Valley’s. Eustace very soon saw that 
she would never be herself again in 
that place; it was too full of horrible 
suggestions and reminders. So with 
the spring of 1778 he began the new 
house that he had been planning in his 
head all winter; and before the next 
winter closed in, they moved up the 
Valley into it. That, of course, is your 
grandfather’s house— the one your 
father and I were born in, and all the 
others, back through Ephraim. The 
old house simply went out of the family 
— to the Rudds, who had it until the 
Reservoir came. 

‘For the rest of Martha’s life, Eus- 
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tace tried off and on to get her to marry 
him, but always without success. I 
have their letters to each other, written 
during the years when he sat in the Leg- 
islature; and from the references in 
them it is easy to follow the queer rela- 
tionship between the two. Everyone 
accepted it as the most natural thing in 
the world that he should come home to 
live with his brother’s widow, after that 
ghastly summer, and in a time so trou- 
bled and abnormal anyway. But after 
things had settled down a bit, people 
began to remember that Eustace had 
once been head over heels in love with 
Martha, and there was a period when 
their status was regarded as — well, 
peculiar. Eustace, who, of course, was 
still in love with her, could not press his 
suit until she had somewhat recovered 
from the blow of Ronald’s death; and 
by that time tongues were whispering 
and heads wagging, so that when he did 
finally propose marriage to her, she got 
it into her head that he was doing it out 
of pity and to save her from the gossip. 
Besides, she had come of a devout Es- 
tablished Church family, and she had 
more than a trace of the deceased- 
husband’s-brother superstition. 
“Anyway, the upshot of it was that 
they settled into a steadfast, year-in- 
and-year-out sort of domestic relation, 
exactly like that of a million married 
couples who have got past the hectic 
stage of romance and could not possi- 
bly imagine any other set of circum- 
stances. They lived down the talk in 
the course of twenty years or so, and 
people came to take them on their own 
terms. It must have been pretty diffi- 
cult to think any serious evil of those 
two, anyway! How the thing came out 
in the longrun, youcan see from Payne’s 
idea that Eustace was the own father of 
Ronald Joel. People simply forgot, in 
time, that there had ever been anything 
unusual about the pair. Yet the time 
had been when Eustace thrashed an 
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itinerant preacher — this was at the 
Baptist meeting-house — for alluding 
in a prayer to “those two in our midst 
who are daily living in open sin.” 

‘It may be worth adding that Eus- 
tace got one rather notable compensa- 
tion out of Martha’s refusal to consider 
marrying him. I mean his relation to 
the boy Joel, Ronald Ronald’s son. 
There was something in that beyond 
common fatherhood. It’s as if the fact 
that he had missed being Joel’s father 
made him love the lad all the more. I 
don’t mean that Eustace was sentimen- 
tal about it, or‘even that he showed it 
much on the surface. For that matter, 
he was mostly dry and humorous. He 
was a good deal like father in some 
ways; and a man of some book-learning, 
too, though he did n’t always choose to 
show it. He knew altogether more than 
his grand-nephew Ephraim, who taught 
you to read and write, Payne. — What 
now, Jerry?’ 

Jeremy, who had sat smoking and 
watching his pair of fishlines without a 
word, now deliberately drew in his 
poles. ‘Pout quit half an hour ago,’ he 
said. ‘Moon comin’ up, I should n’t 
wonder.’ He began collecting his traps. 
“Got enough, anyway.’ 

‘It ’ll be a good while ’fore ye git 
any more off’n this here platform,’ said 
Payne. ‘They was a-openin’ of the 
gates down yonder when I come acrost 
the dam. Goin’ to do some fixin’ down 
to the base o’ the dam. She’sa-runnin’ 
out to beat the Dutch by now. That ’s 
how come your fish to be gittin’ nar- 
vous.” 

Peering down over the edge of the 
Shelf, they could indeed see on the ledge, 
several inches above the present sur- 
face-level, a black wet streak, the high- 
water mark of some hours earlier. 

In Ronald’s Uncle Eustace this piece 
of chance information produced a visi- 
ble preoccupation and excitement. In 
Ronald himself, it started a similar thrill, 
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though he could hardly have said why, 
and, with the strange secretiveness of 
youth, he certainly meant to keep it to 
himself. By Eustace’s recital of past 
events, he had been more completely 
taken possession of than he would have 
admitted even to himself — the immen- 
sity of darkness and silence round them, 
and the dreamy unreality of his own 
sensations, doubtless contributing some- 
thing to the effect. The rim of the moon 
cut through the opposite sky-line of 
the gorge, diffusing a smoky red glow. 
Above, in the woods, a screech-owl be- 
gan its everlasting plaint; against the 
undertone of the falls, it was like sound 
strained through a sieve. His mind 
kept churning over the odds and ends 
of his family’s past, now for the first 
time directed upon his consciousness in 
one unbroken flow; churning away like 
the ancient mill-wheel which had per- 
haps been made by his — how many 
great’s had Eustace said? — grand- 
father Abijah. He quite lost himself 
among the scattered items — and yet 
with an inexplicable sensation of grop- 
ing for, almost finding, himself. The 
twentieth-century Ronald Ronald seem- 
ed to him, in this hour of sensibility, the 
least actual of actualities. He tried to 
imagine what he would have seemed 
like to one of the other two Ronald 
Ronalds, if they could have looked 
down upon him from their point of 
vantage; to Ronald Ronald who had 
been the victim of a tragic accident at 
twenty-two, just when he had come 
back to the arms of his young wife and 
the first glimpse of his child; or to 
Ronald Joel Ronald, who had never 
known, and therefore never known how 
to miss, his father. 

Time presented itself to the boy as a 
sheer wall of centuries, near the top of 
which stood those others, looking down 
upon him at his lower level. Perhaps 
this was nothing more than a subcon- 
scious effect of his present physical 
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ascent of the cliff. However that may 
have been, on a sudden he himself seem- 
ed to be at the top, looking down at 
himself, as if in good earnest he had 
been one of those others. He could not 
in that instant have told you who he 
was. Again, in his abstraction, he was 
revolving the old dilemma, ‘Am I truly 
myself, or am I some other?’ He was 
not enough of a philosopher to surmise 
that perhaps every one of us is, in part, 
a congeries of unknown selves, some of 
them with their roots deep in the soil 
of historic generations, and all of them 
walled apart from each other by a solid 
masonry of the common human lim- 
itations — the limitations, notably, of 
mere human memory. He had only his 
vague sense of the wall, and that, per- 
haps, only because he was near one of 
those points at which the wall is thin- 
nest or lowest. It was as if, by going 
on a little farther in the same direction, 
he could completely pierce it. There 
came a sharp tug of instinct for clinging 
tenaciously to his direction, going on 
and on through, resisting any possible 
diversion away from his present wistful 
and tantalizing sense of the past. 

It was no diversion, but rather an 
energetic shove of propulsion along the 
same path, that Ronald received in the 
smoky lantern-light of old Gilbert’s 
cabin, just off the main path in the 
woods above. There was no doubt, it 
seemed, about the authorship of the 
old oaken float from the mill-wheel, 
when Payne unscrewed it from the wall 
above his bunk and handed it silently 
over for inspection. This piece of the 
ancient overshot mill-wheel had origin- 
ally been of Abijah’s making, as cer- 
tainly as if his signature were carved in 
the grain of its wood, with a date 
that would carry one back to a time 
earlier than the Peace of Paris. A word 
from Eustace, and in a twinkling the 
thing had grown a century older while 
Ronald stood there gazing at it. 
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The stout hickory pegs or spikes at 
each end were what told the story. 
These their maker had shaped out of 
the wood with a draw-shave, or per- 
haps a spoke-shave. In the blade of his 
tool some accident had once left a tiny 
semi-circular nick. Instead of tossing 
the instrument aside to be reground, he 
had shrewdly surmised that it would 
make better pegs as it was, and increase 
their holding power by leaving on the 
surface of each a multitude of fine, 
slightly rough parallel grooves. By this 
trivial accident he had found the easy 
and unexcelled way of making a peg 
hold as if it were literally of greater 
diameter than its socket; and thereafter 
he had saved the tool for that one use. 
That the draw-shave in question was 
indeed Abijah’s, Eustace knew because 
the same nicked blade had left its signa- 
ture on the pegs of the old pine clock- 
case in Elijah’s kitchen. This case, once 
refastened by Eustace himself where 
it had warped, was certainly known to 
have been made by Abijah. On the 
pegs of the float, where they had been 
tightly imbedded in the frame of the 
great wheel and shielded from the 
action of the water and of time, the 
same tiny grooves and ridges were un- 
mistakable. There they were, a sort of 
sign-manual of the whole unique old 
Yankee tradition of workmanship — 
the workmanship that had astonishing- 
ly known how to exact from the im- 
perfection of the blind tools a crowning 
individual perfection of success for each 
thing made with them. 
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Wakeful in his bed at the farmhouse 
that night, Ronald Ronald remained 
for hour after hour a being strange to 
himself, if by ‘himself’ one should hap- 
pen to mean a certain twentieth-cen- 
tury Yankee schoolboy who whizzed 
about on a motor-cycle at demented 
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and forbidden speeds, and masked all 
the more serious parts of himself under 
a protective coloring of slang. He was 
in the path of an imminent landslide of 
things that only yesterday had been 
tombed in oblivion. 

He was, in the most literal sense, not 
himself. He seemed to be nobody in 
particular — just a suspended con- 
sciousness played upon forcibly by a jet 
of other men’s memories, sensations, 
experiences, hopes, regrets, and whirled 
round and round in them, churning 
them into a spray of images. Once he 
was his ancient ancestor Abijah Ron- 
ald, opening the wheel-house gate for 
the first time upon the floats of the new 
and untried mill-wheel. His heart tight- 
ened within him like a tuned string as, 
with a ponderous and mighty delibera- 
tion, the wheel began to revolve. It 
picked up speed and momentum, threw 
off a suggestion of incalculable power; 
and as he stood listening to its slow, 
musical clink-clink’, clink-clink’, the 
deep chuckle of a gigantic throat, he felt 
himself at a summit of achievement, 
of creation, such as few lives scale. 

Again, he was Eustace, the brother of 
the first Ronald Ronald, busily absorb- 
ed in the finishing details of a house he 
had built. For whom had he built that 
house? Oh, yes: for Martha, of course, 
and her child Joel, his dead brother’s 
child. He must not forget a place for the 
tall clock; and in his mind he planned 
the box-like inset in the low-studded 
kitchen ceiling. That would be better 
than the bare square hole that his father 
Abijah had cut in the ceiling of the old 
house, for the cornice of the clock’s hood 
to stick through. Why had the old 
gentleman made that clock-case so tall, 
anyway? Straight came the answer 
from somewhere inside him, as if he 
had merely forgotten it: why, Abijah 
had had to allow at least that much 
fall for the weights, or the unwieldy old 
colossus of a timepiece would not have 
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room to run itself through the twenty- 
four hours. 

And so on, interminably. While 
these images, the blown spindrift of the 
past, were beating upon the conscious- 
ness of Ronald, he was acutely aware of 
his sleeplessness: yet later, when he 
came to himself and saw that the sky 
was graying into pearl, he felt as if 
reality had thrust itself irritatingly into 
the midst of dreams that wanted to go 
on and on to some proper finis. 

He got up, dressed himself rapidly, 
and tiptoed down the narrow stairs, 
carrying his shoes and stepping over 
the boards that creaked. From the hall, 
with its almost unused front door, he 
passed through the great living-room 
and into the kitchen. 

Something strange in the silence there 
arrested him. It was like an empty 
ringing in his head. For a second, he 
thought that his grandfather had inex- 
plicably forgotten to wind the great 
clock, and that it had stopped in the 
night. He had the distinct thought 
that he must wind and start the clock, 
and was even wondering whether he 
could do it without too great a clacking 
of the old wooden machinery. Then the 
illusion passed: the venerable timepiece 
ticked stolidly away as ever, beating 
off the seconds in the hush of the sleep- 
ing house. Ronald passed on through 
the back room into the wood-house, 
put on his shoes, and let himself out at 
the barn door. 

Under the lustreless gray sky he set 
off down the road toward the Reservoir. 
Once he noticed, in the dimness, the 
strips of grass and weeds on each side 
of the horse-path, and the ghostly way- 
side bushes that encroached in places on 
the wagon-ruts. He kept suffering the 
illusion that the road was completely 
overgrown and lost just ahead; out 
when he came to the spot, it was always 
the old familiar way. It was as if two 
faint photographs of different roads were 
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superposed on the same film. His atten- 
tion was behaving oddly. The proof 
was that he felt aware of no oddness. 

At the schoolhouse he struck off as 
before into the woods, running sure- 
footedly until he came out in the little 
clearing at the edge of the cliff above 
the shelf. Again, as he looked out over 
the Valley, he had that queer sense of 
having been there before in exactly the 
same circumstances; having been there 
this very time before, so to speak, as if he 
had really gone there but once long ago, 
and thereafter repeated the moment of 
arrival in recurring cycles, as one seems 
to doina dream. Foran instant he had 
the impression that the Reservoir had 
been drained dry over-night. He looked 
out into a landscape of misty low-lying 
meadows instead of a lake. The leaves 
round him whispered in a cool breath 
from the east wall opposite. At the 
same instant it crossed his mind that 
the dull light was, inexplicably, that of 
evening twilight rather than of dawn. 
He brushed a cold hand across his eyes. 
Silly, of course: there under the thin 
covering of mist lay the surface of the 
water, looking like tarnished silver in 
the early light. It was the reflection of 
the mist in the water, which had creat- 
ed the illusion of a dry valley blurred 
with fog. Nevertheless, another unac- 
countable thread wove itself into the 
pattern of his thought, taking form 
in the definite question, ‘Where’s the 
pony?’ Well, sometimes there was a 
pony — one that blundered up through 
the woods and bushes from a pasture 
farther down the Reservoir. So this too 
was all right. He went along down the 
path, saying over and over to himself 
that it was all right. 

Arrived on the Shelf, he looked over 
the edge to see how far the water had 
fallen during the night. Five feet, he 
estimated. The smooth roar of Salter’s 
Run, entering above, was intensified by 
the increased depth of its fall. He won- 
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dered idly whether, to do the proposed 
work on the dam, they would have to 
lower the water enough to uncover the 
floor of the gorge. 

It was then that, with a sudden ob- 
viousness, the idea struck him. He 
must, by his own unaided efforts, reach 
that floor, while it was still wrapped in 
its aqueous and romantic gloom, and 
before they had laid it prosaically bare 
to the inquisitive sunlight. He stripped 
off his clothes and pushed them in a 
neat bundle to the innermost crevice of 
the little cave. A moment later he was 
poised on the edge, his whole body one 
peean of exultation as he thought that 
now, at last, he was almost certain to 
reach his goal. An instant he stood 
there, swaying lithely on his toes. Then, 
aiming at a far point to escape any pos- 
sible projection of the wall below, he 
flung himself outward and down. 

Why couldn’t he see anything? 
Water roiled. A cold layer, unexpected- 
ly. Must n’t shiver: body rigid, like 
an arrow. Strong current: was he be- 
ing carried downstream? Oh, yes: they 
were drawing off the water, and that 
would make a current. Could he reach 
it? Brrr! icy. Next time, perhaps. 

At the bottommost point of his dive, 
and while his body was still vertical and - 
taut, he brought his hands to his thighs 
in one powerful and sweeping stroke, 
at the same time kicking with his feet. 
Am I there? Crash! What is that? 
Pain, stinging pain. Head. — Time to 
turn. Why don’t I turn? No, keep on! 
keep on, same direction. Must get 
through. Through what? Who am 
I? Ronald. Who screamed ‘Ronald!’ 
in that terrible voice? — Can’t move. 
Wedged in, somehow. Funny! — Who 
wants to move, anyway? And who the 
deuce am I? 

He strained his eyes toward some- 
thing. Was it light, or was it such a 
hideous depth and eternity of blackness 
as his eyes had never looked into? 
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Light! A blinding white light flashed 
upon him, as if some window in his 
brain had opened and closed like the 
shutter of a camera. 

There was something that he must 
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beat his way through until he came out 
clear beyond. He wished he understood 
what it was that he must beat his way 
through, what it was that lay waiting 
for him beyond. 


(To be concluded) 
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I. TO A RICH RELATIVE 


My pear Cousin, — 

You are very kind. You are noble. 
There is a beauty in your devotion to 
duty, in your power of self-dedication, 
which brings tears to my soul and 
joy to my heart. If I could take gifts 
of money from anyone gladly, it would 
be from you. I do take the money, 
but I am hurt when I take it. Never- 
theless, I know that you would be hurt 
more if I did not takeit. So I do not 
refuse. 

You think I take it gladly because I 
need it, though you know I take it 
reluctantly because Iam proud. You 
think I am really thankful to piece out 
our scanty income this way, and to 
save the family from indigence or over- 
work. Yes, I am thankful. Of course, 
it does ease things to have an addition 
of twenty per cent to one’s income once 
or twice a year. Five hundred dollars 
is not much to you, but it is undeniably 
much to us. Nevertheless, we should 
get along and be happy, and the chil- 
dren would become liberally educated 
ladies and gentlemen, even if you did 
not help us. 

I accept the money because there is 
no really good reason why I should be 
too proud to take it and the pleasures 


it brings; because there is no really 
good reason why you should not part 
with it; and because the cordiality be- 
tween us would vanish if I did not take 
it. You would be hurt, deeply hurt. 

But I am deeply hurt in taking it, 
because I know you believe that it is 
my husband’s inadequacy which makes 
his income so small. You believe that 
the reason his whole profession is so 
poorly paid is because the job does not 
require first-rate ability. You believe 
exceptional capacity commands high 
prices. You believe that rarity makes 
value. When, as so often happens, one 
of his profession goes into a lucrative 
occupation and gets rich, you believe 
this is because ‘he was too good for 
his former job; it could not hold him; 
it was not a man’s job.’ The men 
who stay in the profession are to your 
mind weak brothers, and not fit for 
anything better. 

But, inside the profession, we know 
that those ‘successful’ men are usually 
men who were not good enough for 
their job among us, or, more rarely, 
men whose ability was recognized in the 
profession but was not at all exception- 
al— plenty of others here could have 
done as well if they too had changed 
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their work. Plenty do change and make 
good, every year. But the best ones 
almost all stay — because it is a pro- 
fession where a man ican live up to 
his conscience and not blink contra- 
dictions. And also because it is a pro- 
fession which looks to the future, deals 
with the invisible, and taxes a man’s 
whole intelligence. 

My own husband, for instance, 
would have made a capital lawyer (as 
he was advised upon graduation from 
college). But there are too many ‘fic- 
tions’ in the law and too much outworn 
precedent to befollowed. Theintegrity 
and clarity of his mind made that pro- 
fession impossible to him; yet fortunes 
are made in the law. 

He would have made a good politi- 
cian. His keen practical sense, his con- 
structive imagination, his intelligence 
in government, finance, and sociology, 
and his wide outlook would have fitted 
him well for that. He impressed men, 


too, and has a power of command. 
But he hates a lie, he hates a subter- 


fuge, and he hates self-interest. He 
hates a weakening compromise and he 
looks for perfect results. Yet fortunes 
are made in politics. 

He would have made a highly suc- 
cessful business man. You smile; you 
‘know better.’ Yet he is always made 
treasurer or chairman of the finance 
committee wherever he works; and he 
has financed our family affairs so that 
always we could have gone on without 
your aid. He has given his children 
every advantage in kind that your 
children have had — besides a good 
many which yours have gone without. 
Our children have had everything that 
is worth while except gardening and 
horseback riding; and by going to a 
farm some summer, we can give them 
those. He is resourceful, imaginative, 
quick to think in figures, clever at 
finance, determined, and tireless. He 
would have made an exceptionally able 
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business man, only — he has a clear 
intelligence, an over-powering sense of 
justice, and an unquenchable reform- 
ing spirit. The absurdities, inequali- 
ties, clumsiness, crudities, and ridicu- 
lous guesswork of business would have 
been unendurable to him. Yet fortunes 
are made in business. 

In one other occupation he would 
have been preéminent — burglary. His 
ingenuity, his daring, his caution and 
wariness, his practical sense, his con- 
structive imagination, his suspicious- 
ness, his power over men, his quick 
accuracy in action, would have made 
him a superlative crook. But — his 
conscience, and his kind heart — alas! 
— Yet fortunes are made in burglary. 

So having, besides all the qualities 
which I have mentioned, a clear talent 
for his own profession, he adopted that 
and has stuck to it, because there he 
need never offend his conscience or 
silence his kind heart. Nor need he 
hoodwink his observation or blinder 
his intelligence. 

As for you, you silently despise him, 
because you believe that his not earn- 
ing much proves that he is of mediocre 
capacity as a ming and asa man. Very 
nearly every rich man looks upon a 
man who has not made money as hav- 
ing made a failure— unless he has 
gained fame. Even then, the moneyed 
man doubts the claims of a fame which 
has not received financial recognition. 
Very nearly every famous man, how- 
ever, sees life otherwise. He usually 
rates an intelligent obscure man at 
least as highly as he rates himself, and 
he knows that money is no measure of 
worth. The famous man seems to look 
upon his fame more or less as a matter 
of accident; but every moneyed man 
tends to believe his own money to be 
a proof of his own superiority. This 
may be because fame has always been 
gained by some past achievement, and 
the famous one does not feel certain of 
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his ability to maintain fame by further 
successes. He has to earn his reward 
as he goes along. But money is present 
power, and much money is almost sure 
evidence of future increase of that 
power. This gives the moneyed man 
assurance, while the famous man is 
modest. The trouble is, you do not 
realize that money is made merely by 
providing successfully for people’s im- 
mediate obvious needs. What people 
think they must have right off, they 
will pay for. And if you are able to 
provide it quicker or better than other 
men, they will pay you high for it. 
They will not pay high for future bene- 
fits or for any other benefit which is 
invisible. 

If you were accustomed to wide 
ranges of thought, and to observing the 
large motions of mankind in history; 
if you were a comprehensive thinker 
by habit, you would have noticed that 
from my husband’s profession and its 
cognates have sprung all the ideas 
which have later led to the progress 
of mankind. But men do not pay high 
for the production of ideas which may 
benefit posterity. 

And so, what a man is paid for his 
work is no measure of his real worth 
to the world, and no measure of the 
rarity of his intellect or of his virility. 
What is uncommon and out of the 
fashion is not in much demand. No 
one demands very eagerly to be bene- 
fited in ways which he cannot fully 
understand. 

If you were accustomed to wide 
areas of thought, instead of courteously 
sitting opposite each other and trying 
each to get through the evening with- 
out being rude (to the other), you and 
my husband would spend long hours in 
productive conference. Your virility, 
your sincerity, your incisive mind, and 
your experience in a field different from 
his, would meet his virility, sincerity, 
incisiveness, and separate experience in 
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delighted exploration of causes and 
planning for results. 

But, your education stopped short 
just where you most needed it. You 
never were led out into the open fields 
of imagination and larger sympathy 
where he lives all the time. So you de- 
spise him, and he is hopelessly baffled 
by your unspoken scorn and your in- 
comprehension. Your splendid mind 
is but half used, and he does not know 
where to meet you. 

You have not exactly blindered your 
intelligence or offended your conscience, 
because your intelligence was never 
given scope enough in your youth. 
You had the power, but not the train- 
ing, to be wise. Your mind sees only 
straight ahead. But you have hood- 
winked your observation and silenced 
your kind heart, and you are well 
aware of that yourself, now that the 
excitement of rivalry is over, and old 
age is creeping upon you. 

You are naturally very kind; you 
are truly noble in your steady self-sac- 
rifices; your devotion to duty as you 
see it, is beautiful. I accept your money 
because I love and admire you; but I 
do wish you had intelligence, conscience, 
and observation sufficient to make you 
love and admire my husband. 

My dear cousin, it is one of the sad- 
dest places in our family life, this fail- 
ure to ‘connect’ with you. But it 
would be worse if we broke the bond 
completely. I could not bear to refuse 
your money. If only you knew how we 
admire and honor and love you — if 
only you could see our worth as plainly 
as we see yours! 

Ever with devotion and despair, 

Your AFFECTIONATE KINSwoMAN. 


P.S. If only I could send this letter! 
But you would not believe it. You 
would not understand; you would be 
hurt; and we should just be further 
apart than before. 
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Il. TO A 


My pear Mr. Aristos, — 

Since you moved into this neighbor- 
hood and bought a thousand acres of 
land, we have lived within five hun- 
dred feet of one another for seven 
years. Your lady and I exchange calls 
and have long pleasant chats. Our 
children lunch together at each other’s 
houses; we accept each other’s invi- 
tations to dinner, and I think we all 
four enjoy these occasions. The boys 
and girls exchange proffers of outdoor 
sports to be enjoyed together; though 
yours seldom accept because they are 
too busy with lessons, and so ours are 
sparing of their own acceptances. 

Certain privileges of wood and water 
which we enjoyed before you created 
your estate, we continue to enjoy with 
your courteous encouragement and ap- 
parently to your entire satisfaction. 
You also offer to sell us vegetables at 
low rates, or to give us kindling from 
the enormous piles of packing-boxes 
which accumulate in your back prem- 
ises from time to time; and you do 
various other little acts, trying to help 
make life agreeable for us. 

When we asked you to sell us a par- 
cel of land — sixty by seventy feet — 
which we had not been able to secure 
from the former owner, in order to com- 
plete our precious three acres, you 
offered us the free use of that bit ‘just 
as if it were ours, without payment,’ 
saying that you disliked ever to part 
with any land. 

When we heard you were coming 
near us, we were troubled, for we feared 
the close neighborhood of elaborate- 
ness and formality and pride. We were 
afraid our children might have to learn 
that there is arrogance even in Amer- 
ica. But not so. You are simple. You 
are kind. You have been in every way 
a good neighbor, a remarkably good 
neighbor, 
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RICH NEIGHBOR 


It is curious that, after seven years of 
such perfectly friendly intercourse, we 
are not friends. We know a great deal 
more about each other than we did in 
the beginning; but we do not really 
know each other any better at all. 
This is the more odd, because we have 
so many points of agreement in mat- 
ters which make the most difference 
between folks. A sense of duty is the 
leading emotion in your lives as well 
as in ours. You are sincere; you, too, 
are interested in social betterment, in 
religious enlargement, and in educa- 
tional improvement; you like the same 
sports. We all four enjoy the same 
magazines (the Atlantic being the sole 
reading of any one of us sometimes for 
weeks), and we admire the same public 
men. Your land is just like ours, only 
there is more of it. Your house has the 
same appointments as ours, only there 
are more of them and they are finer. 
We all wear the same kind of clothes, 
only you have more of them. Each 
couple loves its own children more than 
anything else except, of course, each 
other. We all admire and cultivate the 
same kind of manners; we even enjoy 
the same kind of jokes. What more is 
necessary to make people friends? 

And yet, we are not friends. As I 
see it, the explanation is your money, — 
your extra money, — not the money 
you spend, but the money you have not 
spent. 

We are so afraid that you will think 
we are after it, that we dare not talk 
freely on any of the subjects which 
interest us most deeply — because 
those subjects are all objects; and ob- 
jects always need money. You are so 
redundantly rich! Whatever one of our 
dreams we might begin to be eloquent 
about, we could not long conceal the 
fact that it was still but a little way 
toward fulfilment — for lack of money. 
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In short, whatever we said, we should 
consciously fear that we sounded like 
beggars. And beggars, satellites, or 
dependents, we will not be. We have 
a fixed determination not to ask money 
for any of our projects from people 
who are not already eager to give. 

And on your side, we are utterly at 
a loss to know how you feel. We have 
an impression that we do not seem to 
you of the slightest importance. Your 
refusing to sell the strip of land to us 
seemed to us equivalent to saying, ‘We 
do not care to make you at home near 
us. We think of you as of birds who 
have nested close by. We treat you 
with consideration, and we watch you 
with interest, but we shall not care 
when you flit, leaving the nest empty 
and ourselves more free to range at 
pleasure beneath your trees.’ 

Nothing you ever say or do seems 
to prove anything different. There is, 
indeed, a possibility that you are as 
diffident as we. Perhaps you like us as 
fully as we like you, but are afraid 
that we do not find you interesting. 
But no! A rich man practically always 
looks upon a man who has not made 
money as a failure, unless he has gained 
fame. Even then, he inclines to doubt 
the value of a fame which cannot gain 
financial recognition. As a matter of 
fact, are you not all the while silently 
on the watch to avoid encroachments 
from us, and to elude possible openings 
for favors to be asked? Are you not all 
the time on guard against our becoming 
beggars, satellites, or dependents? 

And so it goes: we take the privileges 


of wood and water, because we believe 
that in a properly conducted state 
those opportunities would be ours of 
public right. We do not take other 
favors which you offer, because we be- 
lieve that in a properly conducted 
state those things would still be mat- 
ters of private right, and we have no 
special claim upon you. We have not 
the claim of friendship, which is the 
only basis upon which one can accept 
private favors. In a friendship the 
mutual exchange of invisible benefits is 
so great, so constant, and so valuable, 
that tangible benefits are given and re- 
ceived without consideration of money 
value, simply as outward expressions 
of that inner interchange. 

Do you remember that, several years 
ago, after we had once or twice invited 
your boys to go sailing or snowshoeing 
with us, you offered to employ my hus- 
band to take charge of their sports all 
the time? So it goes. You look upon us 
as a duty, and as a possible conven- 
ience, but never, it seems to us, as pos- 
sible friends. We are sorry, for we like 
you candidly, and you are our nearest 
neighbors. Very cordially, 

Your Frienp AND NEIGHBOR. 


P.S. I cannot send you this letter, 
because you might think it sheer im- 
pudence; or, if you did not, any efforts 
which you made thereafter to become 
friends would seem to us to spring 
from your all-pervasive sense of duty, 
and we should give them a cold recep- 
tion as being favors which we had asked 
for. We will not be beggars. 
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MORE LETTERS FROM JAVA 


BY 


Wuen I received your letter, we were 
about to go toa wedding. It is not cus- 
tomary for young girls to go to wed- 
dings and sit among the wedding guests, 
but Mamma graciously gave us her con- 
sent. If the bride’s mother, an old 
friend of ours, had not pressed us to 
‘honor her’ with our presence at the 
great feast, we would gladly have stay- 
ed away. Before we started from our 
house, we saw the retinue of the bride- 
groom going toward the mosque; there 
was a downpour of rain, and the car- 
riage in which the bridegroom sat was 
closed, as were the other carriages 
which followed it. Gold-striped ban- 
ners were streaming over the aloen- 
aloen. It was a melancholy-looking 
train; we were depressed by it. In- 
deed, it made us think of a funeral 
procession. When we came to the home 
of the bride, we found her sitting in 
front of the kwada [an article of furniture 
with three doors in front] waiting for the 
bridegroom. Father went with us, too. 

We sat on the ground close by the 
door; the eldest between the two little 
sisters. Incense and the perfume of 
flowers filled the room. Gamelan music, 
and the soft buzzing of voices reached 
us from outside. The gamelan broke 
into a song of welcome: the bridegroom 
was coming. 

Two women seized the bride by the 
arms, lifted her up, and led her to meet 


1 Translated from the original Dutch by 
Acnes Louise SyMMERs. 
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the bridegroom, who was also being led 
toward her by two persons. After a few 
steps, they are opposite each other, and 
bride and bridegroom give, each one 
to the other, a rolled-up sirih? leaf. A 
few steps nearer and both sink to the 
ground. The bride prostrates herself on 
her knees before him, as a symbol of 
her subjection tothe man. Flat before 
him, she makes a respectful sembah, and 
humbly kisses his foot! Again, a sub- 
missive sembah, and both rise and go 
hand in hand and seat themselves un- 
der the canopy. 

‘Joe, Joe,’ whispered Kleintje to me 
with dancing eyes and a roguish twist to 
her mouth. ‘Hé! I should go wild, if I 
could only see a bridal pair come smiling 
to meet each other and hand the sirih 
leaf with eyes sparkling with joy. Of 
course, that would have to be among 
the younger generation — a bridal pair 
who had known each other beforehand. 
Would not that be fine — eh, Joe? Will 
it ever happen? I should go crazy with 
delight, if I could ever see it.’ 

“It will come,’ I said mechanically, 
and smiled; but in that room, I felt as 
if my heart were being pierced with 
a dagger; and there at my side, with 
face beaming and dancing eyes, sat my 
sister. 

I thought to myself that, if I did 


2 A kind of paste which is eaten by the Java- 
nese women. At weddings bride and bridegroom 
present it to each other in a golden leaf. — 
Tue TRANSLATOR. 
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something terrible, which would call 
down universal scorn upon my head; if 
everyone passed me by, and I were 
showered with insults, would father and 
would mother turn away from me? No, 
they would not. I should still be their 
child, and have a place in their hearts. 
All the time we were sitting quietly 
here in our room, sewing on Kleintje’s 
clothes. She will have nothing that a 
strange hand has touched. We must do 
everything for her ourselves. The door 
opened a little way, and father came 
from behind it to stroke the rebellious 
head that surged with so many unruly 
thoughts. 

After four weeks, sister will be with 
us no longer. ‘You will all miss me very 
much; I know it,’ she said. ‘In every- 
thing, always we three have been to- 
gether.’ 


Forgive me for having taken so long 
to write. After the departure of our 
darling, our heart and soul sister, I 
could not write. 

Sister went from here to her new 
home on the thirty-first of January. 
You know how we three have always 
clung together, and that she has been 
our darling, because she is not strong, 
and has always needed our care. Be- 
fore her marriage, we thought so much 
about the coming separation; but when 
the blow fell, we felt nothing. We were 
so dismally calm, we were incapable of 
thought. We saw her go, with dry eyes. 

Annie Glazer, our companion, who 
came on a visit, reminded us so much of 
sister. One evening she played on the 
piano the pieces that sister had loved 
most. And under the spell of her music 
the ice-crust melted from our hearts. 
But with the warmth the pain too came 
back. ‘Thank God, that we could feel 
again. Thank God, thank God!’ we 
said, in spite of the pain. For those who 
cannot feel pain are not capable, either, 
of feeling joy. 
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She has gone far away from us, and 
we cannot realize that she will be with 
us no more — our Kleintje, our own 
little girl. We see her in everything, she 
is with us always, only we cannot prat- 
tle aloud to her as formerly. We can 
only do that in our thoughts. It is still 
so strange to us that we must take a pen 
and paper to tell her something or other. 

There is a young man with a very 
clever head, and at the same time of 
high position, who does not know us 
personally, but who has much sym- 
pathy for our struggle, and takes as 
much interest in it as if he were our own 
brother. We correspond with him and, 
later, he is coming himself to make the 
acquaintance of his sisters. He is so 
different from all the other men that we 
know. I read once that the greatest 
thing in the world was a noble man’s 
heart. I understand now, truly a noble 
man’s heart is the most priceless thing 
in the world; it is.so rare. We are 
happy because we have found such an 
one. 

Sister Roekmini thinks of you often 
and has such a high opinion of you. She 
is a fine child, so good, so faithful. You 
would like her, I know, if you could 
meet her; but you do know her already 
through me, do you not? 

When I was sick, I tried to make her 
write to you, but she would not because 
it might make you uneasy. When she 
was with me, and I was so very sick, I 
thought to myself it was very discourag- 
ing. Here is someone who glows with 
enthusiasm for a noble cause; who longs 
to be strong and brave, to overcome 
mountains, and see! now she lies help- 
less, powerless. If someone picked her 
up and threw her into a well, she could 
make no resistance because she would 
be wholly defenseless. 


Of the wedding here, I shall only say 
that sister was a lovely bride. 
She was married in wajang costume 
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and looked beautiful. In the evening, 
at the reception, she looked like a fairy 
princess from the Thousand and One 
Nights. She had on a golden crown, 
with a veil hanging down behind. It 
was a new idea, but I have no doubt 
that it will be imitated. 

Resident Sijthoff was much inter- 
ested in seeing sister for the last time as 
a young girl. He stayed through every- 
thing. He would have liked to press her 
hand in farewell, but that might not be. 
He could only greet her with his eyes. 

As though carved in stone, she sat 
straight as an arrow, before the glitter- 
ing golden canopy. Her head was held 
proudly high, and her eyes were look- 
ing straight ahead as though staring at 
the future that was so soon to be unrav- 
eled before her. There were none of the 
usual tears, but even strangers were 
affected. Only she and her two sisters 
were calm. Our emotions had been 
lulled to sleep by the gamelan music, by 
incense, and the perfume of flowers. 

We talked to the Resident of our plans 
that very evening. Imagine our speak- 
ing at the end of a crowded feast about 
a cause which is so earnest and so 
sacred; but it was our only opportunity 
to talk to him alone, and we had to 
make the most of it. Alone! all around 
us there were people, and still more 
people. Surrounded by evergreens and 
flowers, with a shimmer of silk, and the 
glitter of gold and jewels before our 
eyes, amid the buzzing of a thousand 
voices, in a very sea of light, we sat 
there at midnight, with champagne 
glasses in our hands, to speak of grave 
matters. 

We were afraid that he would laugh 
at us or at least think us ‘silly.’ But we 
did not let him frighten us. He talked 
first with me, and then with Roekmini, 
separately, to make sure that our ideas 
were our own and not borrowed from 
each other. Several times he left us 
rather abruptly, but each time he would 
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come back to resume the conversation. 

If we could go to Holland to study, 
would it be best for us to go or to stay 
here? What do you and your husband 
think? Will you give us an answer? 
You are not able to see my face as I 
write this, so I must tell you that I ask 
it from my heart, and expect you to an- 
swer me from yours. 

I have still another request to make 
of you, an important one: when you see 
your friend, Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, ask 
him if, among the Mohammedans, there 
are laws of majority, as among you. 
Or should I write myself to his Excel- 
lency for enlightenment? There are 
some things I should be so glad to know 
about the rights and duties, or, better 
still, the laws concerning the Moham- 
medan wife and daughter. How strange 
for me to ask! It makes me ashamed 
that we do not know ourselves. We 
know so bitterly little. 


The influence of blood cannot be 
denied. I attach a certain value to the 
descent of everyone around me, and I 
have an idea that I shall be blessed by 
the ancestors of those persons whom I 
love and honor. 


I have already written you about my 
sister in a former letter. It is such a 
great loss, we miss our heart and soul 
sister all the time. Happily we have al- 
ready had encouraging letters from her. 
She is such a dear, noble child. She is 
worth more than the other two of us put 
together. 

Sister can do much for our cause if 
she can arouse the interest of the wives 
of the native officials. You know al- 
ready, from the marriage announce- 
ment that was sent you, that her hus- 
band is Patih; that is one of the highest 
ranks in our native official world; be- 
sides, our brother-in-law is heir to a 
throne. When his father ceases to reign, 
he will, of course, succeed him. As the 
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wife of a regent, sister will be able to do 
a great deal for the education of women, 
much more than we shall ever be able to 
accomplish. We have great hopes that 
her husband will support her; at least, 
he was much in favor of the plans of the 
Heer Abendanon. 

He is devoted to his little wife, has a 
cheerful, energetic disposition and sym- 
pathetic heart. He maintains a whole 
multitude of poor families; that is pleas- 
ant, do you not think so? But many 
Javanese do that; they have much con- 
sideration for their poor neighbors. 

You are right. The separation from 
sister has been a great grief to us, we 
have been together so long, and so in- 
timately. People were not wrong when 
they said that we three had grown to be 
one in thought and in feeling. We can- 
not realize that sister has really left us; 
the idea that she has gone away never 
to return is unbearable. We try to im- 
agine that she is only away on a visit, 
and will be back some day. 


We miss our Kleintje very much. But 
happiness will not stand still; this will 
not be the only hard parting, we know 
that; many others await us in the fu- 
ture. 


It is wise from time to time, 

When a tender strong bond, 

Binds and caresses the poor heart, 

To tear it asunder with our own hands, 


says Genestet. But it is easier said than 
done. Do you not find it so? We re- 
ceive encouraging letters from little 
‘sister. She is happy and pleased with 
her surroundings. That makes us so 
thankful; her happiness is our happi- 
ness. And now I shall try and tell you 
something of her wedding. 

A native marriage entails a heavy 
burden upon the family of the bride. 
Days and weeks beforehand, the pre- 
parations for the solemnity are begun. 
Sister’s wedding was celebrated very 
quietly on account of a death in the 
family. You must know that Kleintje 
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is married to her own cousin. His moth- 
er is father’s sister. He was here with 
us long ago, but then she was only a 
schoolgirl and no one thought of an 
engagement; though it has happened 
that children have been affianced and 
married, and later, when both were full 
grown, the marriage would be cele- 
brated over again. 

The acquaintance of sister and her 
husband was renewed when the Gov- 
ernor General was at Samarang. It is 
not customary among us for young girls 
ever to leave the house until they follow 
a strange bridegroom; but as I have 
already told you, we have broken with 
many traditions, and can do what 
others cannot, on account of the un- 
usual freedom of our bringing up; and 
now we are working to break tradition 
still further. 

No Javanese girl must be seen before 
her marriage; she must remain in the 
background, usually in her own cham- 
ber; and in December we were at Sama- 
rang with sister, and she went openly 
into the shops to buy some things she 
wanted, herself. 

A Javanese girl receives no good 
wishes upon her engagement; the sub- 
ject is not mentioned before her; still 
less does she mention it herself. She 
acts just as if she knew nothing of it. I 
should have liked to read the hearts 
of our fellow countrywomen when they 
heard sister speak openly and freely of 
her coming marriage. 

A day or two before the wedding, we 
commemorated our dead. That is our 
custom: in the midst of joy we always 
invoke the memory of our dead. There 
was a sacrificial meal, during which 
their blessing was asked for the off- 
spring of the coming nuptials. 

This takes place in the bride’s family. 
My brother-in-law and his family came 
on the day before the wedding. The 
first thing that a European bridegroom 
would do on arriving at the home of his 
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bride would be to go to her. But among 
us that would be out of the question. 
The bridegroom must not see his bride 
until the knot is tied. Even his family 
must not see her. 

On the day of the wedding, the bride 
was bathed in a bath of flowers, and 
after that she was taken in hand by the 
toekang paés, a woman whose business is 
the dressing of brides. The bride takes 
her seat on a cloth that is especially 
prepared for the occasion: it consists of 
katoentjes and zidjes, enough for a 
kabaja, joined together. This is the 
property of the toekang paés. At her 
side are placed sweetmeats, besides 
sirih, pinang nuts, bananas, a jug of 
water, a roasted hen, a live hen, and a 
burning night candle. Incense is burned 
and the toekang paés cuts the fine hair 
from the bride’s neck and face; the hair 
on the forehead is cut, too; even the 
hair over the ears. And the eyebrows 
are shaved off with a razor. One can 
always tell a newly married woman, by 
the shorn hair across the forehead and 
ears and by the shaved eyebrows. 

At about one o’clock in the day, the 
toilet of the bride begins. The fore- 
head is covered with a soft salve, even 
to the ears, while the hair is dressed in 
the form of a cap, and ornamented with 
flowers. 

On the headdress are seven jewels, 
fastened upon spirals, which are con- 
stantly waving up and down. 

A gold embroidered kain, and a 
kabaja of silver gauze, with the usual 
jeweled ornaments, such as_ brooch- 
es, necklaces, bracelets, earrings, and 
sleeve-buttons, completed her toilet. 

In Java, young girls must not wear 
flowers in the hair; only married women 
do that; one often sees very old women 
going around with flowers in their hair. 

The evening before the wedding is 
called widodarenni — widodari means 
angel, heavenly being. On the last 
evening of her maidenhood, the girl on 
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the threshold of matrimony is compared 
to such a heavenly being, and the oc- 
casion is celebrated. 

A handsome carved kwada, covered 
with gold figures on a purple ground, 
was in the great hall at the back of 
the kaboepatin [the dwelling-place of a 
regent]. All tables, chairs, and bench- 
es were removed from that apartment, 
and the floors were covered with a 
great alcatief. 

On both sides of the kwada, which 
was draped and ornamented with 
flowers, stood two large copper vases, 
filled with young cocoanut leaves and 
flowers. These vases are called kem- 
bang majang, and must not be broken at 
a wedding. 

At about half-past seven in the even- 
ing, when all of the women guests had 
assembled in the kwada-hall and were 
ranged on the ground in two rows, one 
on each side of the kwada, sister came 
in, led by the hand of our married sister 
and our sister-in-law, and followed by a 
woman who carried her sirthdoos! and 
kwispeldoor.2, Sister sat down in the 
middle of the room, near her family and 
the most prominent guests. The sirih- 
doos and the kwispeldoor were placed 
next to her only as a matter of form, for 
Kleintje eats no sirih; behind her, a 
little girl waved a koelte [fan]. 

Sister sat with crossed legs before the 
shining gold kwada, motionless as an 
image of Buddha, between the gravely 
dressed, solemn-looking wives of the 
native dignitaries, equal in rank to her 
husband. Tea and cakes were served; 
everyone took a cup of tea and several 
kinds of small pastries. The bride and 
the most distinguished guests each had 
an individual tea-service, and a tray of 


1 The box to hold the sirih paste. 

2 A spitting-box; for it is necessary to spit after 
chewing sirih. These boxes are often of gold or 
tortoise-shell, and beautifully ornamented. They 
are placed by a Javanese lady on all formal as well 
as informal occasions. — THE TRANSLATOR. 
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pastries. It was as if a whole carpet 
of pastries were spread out before the 
guests, here and there broken by sirih- 
doozen and kwispeldoors of gold and 
tortoise-shell, of wood, or of silver. The 
company was composed entirely of mar- 
ried women. We unmarried ones were 
not there. 

You have certainly heard that among 
the Javanese it is a great misfortune for 
a woman to remain unmarried. It is a 
disgrace as well. Not so long ago, in 
enlightened Europe it was looked upon 
in the same way; is not that true? So 
we must not think ill of the foolish un- 
civilized Indians. ; 

If the bridegroom has a mother, on 
this-evening she must be at the feast of 
her daughter-in-law-to-be. 

Our masculine guests ate with father 
in the pendopo, or large hall, while the 
bridegroom stayed in his lodgings. 

Sister was so glad when, at half-past 
nine, the ceremonial was over, so far as 
she was concerned. She walked dec- 
orously and sedately from the hall, 
through the throng of women sitting 
around; but as soon as she was out of 
sight and safe in our room, all the for- 
mality was gone. She was again our 
little sister, our dear happy Kleintje, 
and no Buddha image. That even- 
ing was sacred to the prophet. In the 
mosque there was a great Slamatan 
(sacrificial meal), celebrated with pray- 
ers; the blessing of heaven was asked 
upon the approaching marriage. 

At that meal only men were present, 
our women guests, even the Regent’s 
wives who had come to sister’s wed- 
ding, ate at home with us. 

Early the next morning, there was a 
stir in the kaboepatin. It looked quite 
gay, with its decorations of greens and 
flags. Outside on the highway, there 
was bustle and noise. The tricolor 
waved merrily among the rustling 
young cocoanut trees that bordered the 
road which led to the house of the 
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bridegroom. In the green covered 
pasébans, two little houses on the 
aloen-aloen before the kaboepatin, the 
gamelan played lustily. 

We were on the back gallery, where 
stood baskets of kanangas, tjempakas, 
and melaties. Women’s hands were ar- 
ranging the flowers into garlands, or 
suspending them on little swings, or 
tearing the blossoms from the leaves, so 
that they could be strewn in the way of 
the bridal pair wherever they might go. 
The kaboepatin was filled with game- 
lan music and the perfume of flowers. 
Busy people walked to and fro. In our 
room, the toilet of the bride was begun. 
Her forehead had been painted dark be- 
fore; now it was decorated with little 
golden figures. 

Sister lay down during the operation. 
Behind the figures there were two bor- 
ders fastened to the hair — a dark one 
behind the gold; into this, jeweled 
knobs were stuck. With other brides 
the border-work is made of their own 
hair; but for sister we had a false piece 
set in, because the elaborate process is 
painful, and the poor child had just re- 
covered from a fever. 

Above the border-work came a gold- 
en diadem, and her hair at the back of 
the head was dressed like a half-moon 
and filled with flowers; from that, a veil 
with a border of melati flowers fell 
and reached to her shoulders. Her head 
was again surmounted by the seven 
jewels glittering on their spirals. Be- 
hind these, there was a jeweled flower, 
from which hung six chains of real 
flowers, suspended behind the ears, 
over the breast, and down to the waist. 
These chains, which were about as thick 
as one’s fingers, were made of white 
flowers linked together with little 
bands of gold and ending in a round 
knob which was stuck full of melati 
flowers. 

Her wawang costume was décolleté in 
front, so that neck, face, and arms were 
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entirely uncovered. All that was visi- 
ble of sister except the face, which was 
whitened, was covered with a fragrant 
salve. She wore a gold-embroidered 
kain, over which there was a drapery of 
gold woven silk; the whole was held up 
by a sash of yellow with long hanging 
ends of red silk painted with figures of 
gold. A dark green sash, growing light- 
er till it was pale green in the centre, 
was bound around the upper part of 
her body. Little glints of gold showed 
delightfully through this. Her arms 
and shoulders were left entirely free. 
The yellow girdle around her waist 
was called mendologiri. Sister wore one 
of gold, three fingers broad and orna- 
mented with jewels; garlands of flowers, 
with hanging ends, were fastened to it, 
reaching from behind one hip to the 
other. Around her neck, she wore a col- 
lar, with three wing-shaped ornaments 
hanging down over her breast and al- 
most to her waist. There were bracelets 
on her wrists and on the upper part of 
her arms, shaped like serpents with up- 
raised tails and heads; golden chains 
dangled from these. 

It was between three and four o’clock 
in the afternoon. In the kwada-hall the 
wives of the native nobles assembled in 
gala attire. From the kwada to the 
pendopo there was a carpet of flowers, 
over which the bridal pair must walk. 
The bride was led forward by her sisters 
and took her place before the kwada. 
The lights were already lighted in the 
pendopo; the regents stood assembled 
in official costume, and there were a few 
European acquaintances who were 
anxious to see sister for the last time as 
a maiden. In the aloen-aloen, and all 
outside the kaboepatin, it was dark 
with people; only the road, which was 
decorated with flags and green leaves, 
remained free. 

A streak of yellow could be seen in 
the distance; it drew nearer, till there 
appeared a train of open gold-striped 
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parasols (pajongs), under which the 
native officials walk on great occasions. 

It was the retinue which preceded the 
bridegroom, who, with the other re- 
gents, was in an open carriage, which 
was covered with a glittering golden 
parasol. Gamelan music sounded from 
the pasébans and the kaboepatin, to 
greet the approaching procession. 

It reached the kaboepatin and halted 
at the door of the pendopo. The whole 
company squatted down; the bride- 
groom got out of the carriage, and was 
led forward by two unmarried regents. 
They went into the pendopo, and all 
three knelt down in the middle of the 
room to do homage to father and the 
other regents. The two regents moved 
back, still on their knees, and left the 
bridegroom alone in the middle of the 
pendopo. The chiefs formed a circle 
around him, within which there was a 
smaller circle of priests. Father sat at 
the head of the regents, and the High 
Priest who was to perform the ceremony, 
next to the bridegroom. Father an- 
nounced to those present the reason for 
the calling of this assembly, and said 
that he now sought the assistance of 
the High Priest to bind his daughter in 
marriage to the bridegroom. 

From the crowd of people in the pen- 
dopo there arose a mystic buzzing noise. 
They were praying. 

I was so sorry that I could not be near 
enough to hear. A teacher who is a 
friend of ours, sister Roekmini, and I 
were the only women in the pendopo, 
which was filled with men. 

But we were very glad to be allowed 
there at all, and to have that much 
freedom granted us. It would not have 
been seemly for us to appear among a 
crowd of men during the celebration of 
a marriage ceremony. It was a pity, as 
we should have been glad to hear the 
betrothal formulas. We could only see 
that during the betrothal service the 
Priest held fast to the hand of the 
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bridegroom, who had to respond after 
him. The solemnity lasted a quarter of 
an hour at most; but we did not have a 
watch with minutes, so we could not 
tell exactly. It was impressive and still 
in the pendopo; not a sound could be 
heard save the mystic droning of the 
priests. 

There was a stir among the crowd of 
men, and the priests rose from their 
knees. The ceremony was over. 

The regents stood up; two of them 
lifted up the bridegroom, and now they 
started off over the carpet of flowers, 
followed by the most prominent re- 
gents. Back in the kwada-hall, the 
bride was raised up by her sisters, and, 
supported by them, she too started 
down the road of flowers, followed by 
Mamma and all the women guests. As 
the bride and bridegroom came within a 
few steps of each other, those who were 
leading them fell back, and the bridal 
pair gave, each to the other, a rolled 
up sirih-leaf filled with flowers. They 
took a few steps nearer, and then both 
knelt down and with them the whole 
company. 

The bridegroom sat; on her knees, 
the bride moved nearer to him and 
made a sembah — both hands held to- 
gether and brought down under the 
nose; that is our mark of reverence. 
Then she kissed his right knee. Again 
the bride made a sembah. The bride- 
groom rose and raised his wife, and 
hand in hand the young pair walked 
over the carpet of flowers to the kwada, 
followed by the whole company except 
the regents, who turned back to the 
pendopo. 

Bride and bridegroom sat before the 
kwada like two images of Buddha; the 
family and the lady guests thronged 
around them. Behind the bridal pair 
sat two little girls waving their fans to 
and fro. 

In most cases, husband and wife see 
each other for the first time at this 


ceremony. At the stroke of half-past 
seven the regents came back, and form- 
ed a half-circle on the ground around 
the bridal pair; the women of their 
families formed the other half of the 
circle. 

The bride and bridegroom saluted the 
older relatives with the foot-kiss. The 
bride first raised herself on her knees 
and shuffled forward toward Mamma; 
shemadeasembahand kissed Mamma’s 
knee, to beg her mother’s blessing on 
her marriage. From Mamma, sister 
went to the aunts, sisters, and cousins, 
—to all those who were older than 
she, — and went through with the same 
ceremony. Then she went to Father 
and kissed his knee, in order to receive 
his blessing; from him she went to her 
father-in-law; after that to her uncles 
and cousins. When she had finished 
kissing the feet of all and had returned 
again to her place, the bridegroom be- 
gan the foot-kiss journey. He followed 
the example of his wife. When he had 
completed this ceremony, the regents 
went out, and tea and pastry were 
served as on the evening before. 

At half-past eight bride and bride- 
groom departed. Hand in hand they 
left the hall. Usually they must go out 
on their knees; but as both of them 
had just recovered from illness, they 
were allowed to walk. 

In other families the bridegroom 
must creep up the steps instead of walk- 
ing, on coming to the house of his 
parents-in-law, before he pays his re- 
spects to the ladies of the family; that is 
the perfection of good manners. 

The bridegroom went to the bridal 
chamber, and sister to our room, where 
we dressed her for the reception to 
Europeans. 

Her bridal toilet, which had been the 
work of a whole day, was undone in five 
minutes. Only the headdress and the 
decorations on her forehead were left 
unchanged. We young girls ought not 
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to have dressed her alone, but we did it 
just the same. We thought that it was 
entirely too stupid for us not to be 
allowed to touch sister in her bridal 
toilet. Sister now put on a kain of silk 
interwoven with gold, and a kabaja of 
ivory-colored satin with silver embroid- 
ery. Sue wore another jeweled collar; 
the jeweled flowers in her hair and the 
diadem were taken off. In their stead 
she wore a golden crown from which 
hung a veil. On her head jeweled flow- 
ers on spirals were fastened. The cos- 
tume was very becoming to her. What 
a pity that she could not have been 
photographed in it! 

The bridegroom appeared in his of- 
ficial dress. Again the bridal pair sat 
before the kwada. At nine o’clock, 


they went arm in arm to the front gal- 
lery, where two gilded settees stood 
ready for them before a background of 
palms. 

They received the good wishes of the 
European ladies and gentlemen, stand- 


ing. 

It was called a reception, but at the 
sound of the music, the dance-crazy 
feet turned toward the empty pendopo; 
bride and bridegroom both took a few 
turns around the pendopo. 

It is not customary for young girls to 
appear at a wedding, but it would have 
been foolish for us to remain away from 
sister’s feast. 

It was not yet twelve o’clock, when 
the Resident, who was among the 
guests, toasted the young pair; his 
speech was answered by Father. Soon 
after the European guests took their 
leave, all but the Resident and a few 
others, among them a lady who is an 
intimate friend of ours. They remained 
for the native part of the feast. 

After the departure of the European 
guests, the native nobles, who had ab- 
sented themselves from the pendopo 
during the reception, came inand form- 
ed a half-circle, before which the bride- 


groom must give a proof of his profi- 
ciency in dancing. 

The regents as well as the other chiefs 
had meanwhile dressed in more inform- 
al costume. 

The gamelan played; a dancing-girl 
entered and began to dance. The Patih 
of Japara brought, on his knees, a silver 
waiter to the bridegroom, on which 
there was a silken cloth. When the 
bridegroom had taken the cloth, the 
patih fell back. 

Soft gamelan tones again sounded: it 
was a prelude, an invitation to the hero 
of the day to open the feast. The bride- 
groom rose and went to the middle of 
the pendopo; he fastened the silken 
cloth around him and named _ his 
favorite air to the gamelan players. The 
gongs chimed; the air was immediately 
struck up. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
dance; my pen is inadequate. I shall 
only say that it was a joy to the eyes 
to follow the agile dancer in his grace- 
ful movements as he kept time to the 
beautiful gamelan music. Behind him 
danced the dancing-girl, also singing. 
The circle of native dignitaries ac- 
companied the music by singing and 
beating their hands together. Toward 
the end of the dance the Resident went 
forward with two glasses of champagne. 
The gong sounded, and both dancers 
fell upon their knees. With a sembah 
the bridegroom accepted a glass from 
the Resident. He drank it and the 
Resident emptied his at the same time 
amid joyful gamelan tones and sounds 
of general mirth. 

A servant took the empty glasses, 
and the Resident fell back. The bride- 
groom stood up and again began to 
dance. Now his father-in-law brought 
him a health to drink; dancing, they 
advanced to meet each other, and at the 
sound of the gong, the young man knelt 
down to receive the wine-glass from the 
hand of the older one. 
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After a health had been brought to 
him by all the regents present, he left 
them and went back to sit by the side of 
his wife. Soon after that the bridal pair 
left the assembly; the European guests 
went home, but the feast was kept up 
till early in the morning. The Euro- 
pean gentlemen had danced too, and 
our Assistant-Resident acquitted him- 
self excellently. 

Mamma, our friend, sister Roekmini, 
and I stayed till the last European guest 
had gone. 

The next day there was quiet in the 
house. In the afternoon the last cere- 
mony took place. That is the first visit 
of the bridal pair to the parents of the 
groom. It is called in Javanese ngoen- 
doh mantoe, which, literally translat- 
ed, means ‘daughter-in-law plucking’! 
The daughter-in-law is compared to a 
flower which her husband’s parents will 
pluck. 

For this occasion both bride and 
groom should again put on their bridal 
costume; but that would have been 
much too wearisome, so the groom was 
dressed as usual and sister wore a kain 
interwoven with gold and a silk kabaja; 
her hair was dressed in the form of a 
cap, and on her head was a small sheath 
in the shape of a cross, which was filled 
with flowers, and over the whole was a 
network of melati blossoms, and again 
the jeweled spirals waved to and fro 
above her head. 

The bridal pair went in procession, 
followed by the native chiefs on foot, to 
the house where the father of the bride- 
groom lodged. 

Days and weeks after the wedding 
the newly married pair are still called 
bride and bridegroom. The bride is a 
bride until she becomes a mother. 
But there are women, mothers, who all 
their lives are called nganten, short for 
penganten, which means bride and also 
bridegroom. 

The day after the ceremony was 
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spent in receiving visits from both 
Europeans and natives. 

Five days later there was again a 
feast in the kaboepatin; the first return 
of the holy day which had opened the 
wedding ceremonies was celebrated. 

The young couple left a week after 
the wedding; they were féted every- 
where by various family connections 
with whom they stopped on their jour- 
ney home. At Tegal the marriage was 
celebrated all over again; they re- 
mained there a week, and finally they 
reached their own home at Pemalang. 


There you have a description of a 
Javanese wedding in high circles. Sis- 
ter’s marriage was called only a quiet 
affair, and yet it entailed all that cere- 
mony. What must one be that is cele- 
brated in a gala way? 

We were dead tired afterward. 

The Javanese give presents at a mar- 
riage: things to wear, such as kains, 
stomachers, head-dresses, silk for ka- 
bajas, cloth for jackets; and also things 
to eat, such as rice, eggs, chickens, or a 
buffalo. These are merely meant as 
marks of goodwill. 

Kardinah also received a splendid 
bull from an uncle. This had to be 
placed on exhibition with the other 
presents!! 

When a buffalo is killed at the time of 
a wedding, — and usually more than 
one is needed for the feast meals, — a 
bamboo vessel filled with sirih, little 
cakes, pinang nuts, and pieces of meat 
must be mixed with the running blood 
of the slaughtered buffalo. These ves- 
sels, covered with flowers, are laid at 
all of the cross-roads, bridges, and wells 
on the estate, as an offering to the spir- 
its who dwell there. If these bridge, 
road, and water spirits are not propi- 
tiated, they will be offended at the 
festivities, and misfortune will come of 
it. That is the belief of the people; its 
origin I do not know. 
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A friend of ours says rightly that the 
Javanese are a people who are filled 
with legends and superstitions. Who 
shall lead the people out of the dusky 
realm of fairy tales into the light: of 
work and reality? And then, when 
superstition is cast off, we do not want 
the poetry to be trampled under foot. 

But of what good is my prattling? 
Let me rather ask you if you have been 
interested in this epistle, and if you 
will now forgive me for my long silence? 

There is so much that is lovable in 
my people, such charm in their simple 
naive beliefs. It may sound strange, 
but it is, nevertheless, a fact, that you 
Europeans have taught me to love my 
own land and people. Instead of es- 
tranging us from our native land, our 
European education has brought us 
nearer to it; has opened our hearts to 
its beauties, and also to the needs of 
our people and to their weaknesses. 

Do not let me tire you any longer 
with the scribbling of a silly Javanese 
girl; I have written enough. 


In some places it is the custom when 
the bridal pair meet for the first time 
for the bride to wash the groom’s feet 
as a token of submission, before she 
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gives him the knee-kiss. Whenever a 
widower marries a young girl, or a wid- 
ow a young man, the giving of the si- 
rih at the wedding is omitted. The one 
who has already been married hands 
the other, who carries a watering-can, 
a piece of burning wood, the contents of 
the can are poured upon the fire, which 
naturally goes out; whereupon the char- 
red wood is thrown away and the wa- 
tering-can broken into pieces. 

The symbolism of this I do not have 
to explain. It is plain enough. You 
should have seen sister as she sat there 
before the kwada. She ought to have 
been photographed, or, better still, 
painted, because that would haveshown 
the coloring. 

She stepped so calmly and sedately 
down the carpet of flowers; everywhere 
there were flowers and the perfume of 
incense; yes, truly, she was much like 
an incarnation of Buddha. 

I cannot hear the gamelan, or smell 
the perfume of flowers and incense, 
without seeing her image before my 
eyes. 

The people picked up the flowers 
over which sister had walked and kept 
them; they bring good luck, it is said, 
and to young daughters, a husband! 


(More Javanese letters will be published next month) 
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BY AGNES REPPLIER 


I 


THERE is a story of Hawthorne’s 
which is little known, because it is too 
expansively dull to be read. It tells how 
the nations of the earth, convulsed by a 
mighty spasm of reform, rid themselves 
of the tools and symbols of all they held 
in abhorrence. Because they would 
have no more war, they destroyed the 
weapons of the world. Because they 
would have no more drunkenness, they 
destroyed its wines and spirits. Because 
they banned self-indulgence, they de- 
stroyed tobacco, tea, and coffee. Be- 
cause they would have all men to be 
equal, they destroyed the insignia of 
rank, from the crown jewels of England 
to the medal of the Cincinnati. Wealth 
itself was not permitted to survive, lest 
the new order be as corrupt as was the 
old. Nothing was left but the human 
heart with its imperishable and inalien- 
able qualities; and while it beats within 
the human breast, the world must still 
be moulded by its passions. ‘When 
Cain wished to slay his brother,’ mur- 
mured a cynic, watching the great guns 
trundled to the blaze, ‘he was at no loss 
for a weapon.’ 

If belief in the perfectibility of man 
— and not of man only, but of govern- 
ments — is the inspiration of liberalism, 
of radicalism, of the spirit that calls 
clamorously for change, and that has 
requisitioned the words reform and 
progression, sympathy with man and 
with his work, with the beautiful and 
imperfect things he has made of the 
checkered centuries, is the keynote of 
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conservatism. The temperamental con- 
servative is a type vulnerable to ridi- 
cule, yet not more innately ridiculous 
than his neighbors. He has been care- 
lessly defined as a man who is cautious 
because he has a good income, and con- 
tent because he is well placed; who is 
thick-headed because he lacks vision, 
and close-hearted because he is deaf to 
the moaning wind which is the cry of 
unhappy humanity asking justice from 
a world which has never known how to 
be just. Lecky, who had a neat hand 
for analysis, characterized the great 
conflicting parties in an axiom which 
pleased neither: ‘Stupidity in all its 
forms is Tory; folly in all its forms is 
Whig.’ 

These things are too easily said to be 
quite worth the saying. Stupidity is 
not the prerogative of any one class or 
creed. It is Heaven’s free gift to men of 
all kinds, and conditions, and civiliza- 
tions. A practical man, said Disraeli, 
is one who perpetuates the blunders of 
his predecessor instead of striking out 
into blunders of his own. Tempera- 
mental conservatism is the dower (not 
to be coveted) of men in whom delight 
and doubt — I had almost said delight 
and despair — contend for mastery; 
whose enjoyment of color, light, atmos- 
phere, tradition, language and literature 
is balanced by chilling apprehensive- 
ness; whose easily won pardon for the 
shameless revelations of an_ historic 
past brings with it no healing belief in 
the triumphant virtues of the future. 

The conservative is not an idealist, 
any more than he is an optimist. Ideal- 
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ism has worn thin in these days of 
colossal violence and colossal cupidity. 
Perhaps it has always been a cloak for 
more crimes than even liberty shelter- 
ed under her holy name. The French 
Jacobins were pure idealists; but they 
translated the splendor of their aspira- 
tions, the nobility and amplitude of 
their great conception, into terms of 
commonplace official murder, which are 
all the more displeasing to look back 
upon because of the riot of sentimental- 
ism and impiety which disfigured them. 
It is bad enough to be bad, but to be 
bad in bad taste is unpardonable. If, 
for the past thirteen months, we had 
resolutely severed the word idealism 
from the bloody chaos which is Russia, 
we should have understood more clear- 
ly, and have judged no less leniently, 
the seething ambitions of men who pas- 
sionately desired, and desire, control. 
The elemental instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is the first step to the equally ele- 
mental instinct of self-interest. Nat- 
ural rights, about which we chatter 
freely, are not more equably preserved 
by denying them to one class of men 
than by denying them toanother. They 
have been ill-protected under militarism 
and capitalism; and their subversion 
has been a sin crying out to Heaven for 
vengeance. They are not protected at 
all under any Soviet government so far 
known to report. 

Nothing is easier than to make the 
world safe for democracy. Democracy 
is playing her own hand in the game. 
She has every intention and every op- 
portunity to make the world safe for 
herself. But democracy may be di- 
vorced from freedom, and freedom is 
the breath of man’s nostrils, the strength 
of his sinews, the sanction of his soul. 
It is as painful to be tyrannized over 
by a proletariat as by a tsar or a cor- 
poration, and in a measure more dis- 
concerting, because of the greater inco- 
hesion of the process. It is as revolting 
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to be robbed by a reformer as by a 
trust. Oppressive taxation, which forc- 
ed the great Revolution upon France, 
dishonest ‘deals,’ which have made a 
mockery of justice in the United States, 
ironic laws, framed for the convenient 
looting of the bourgeoisie in Russia — 
there is as much idealism in one device 
as in the others. Sonorous phrases like 
‘reconstruction of the world’s psychol- 
ogy, and ‘creation of a new world-at- 
mosphere,’ are mental sedatives, drug 
words, calculated to put to sleep any 
uneasy apprehensions. They may mean 
anything, and they do mean nothing, 
so that it is safe to go on repeating 
them. But a Bolshevist official was ar- 
rested in Petrograd last March, charg- 
ed with embezzling fifteen million 
roubles. Not content with the excesses 
of the new régime, he must needs revert 
to the excesses of the old — a discour- 
aging study in evolution. 

When Lord Hugh Cecil published his 
analysis of conservatism eight years 
ago, the British reviewers devoted a 
great deal of time to its consideration 
— not so much because they cared for 
what the author had to say (though 
he said it thoughtfully and well), as 
because they had opinions of their 
own on the subject, and desired to give 
them utterance. Cecil’s conception of 
temperamental, as apart from modern 
British political conservatism (which 
he dates from Pitt and Burke), affords 
the most interesting part of the volume; 
but the line of demarcation is a wa- 
vering one. That famous sentence of 
Burke’s, concerning innovations that 
arenot necessarily reforms, ‘They shake 
the public security, they menace pri- 
vate enjoyment,’ shows the alliance be- 
tween temperament and valuation. It 
was Burke’s passionate delight in life’s 
expression, rather than in life’s adven- 
ture, that made him alive to its values. 
He was not averse to change: change is 
the law of the universe; but he changed 
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in order to preserve. The constructive 
forces of the world persistently won his 
deference and support. 

The intensely British desire to havea 
moral, and, if possible, a religious foun- 
dation for a political creed, would com- 
mand our deepest respect, were the hu- 
man mind capable of accommodating 
its convictions to morality and religion, 
instead of accommodating morality 
and religion to its convictions. Cecil, 
a stern individualist, weighted with a 
heavy sense of personal responsibility, 
and disposed to distrust the kindly in- 
tervention of the State, finds, naturally 
enough, that Christianity is essentially 
individualistic. ‘There is not a line of 
the New Testament that can be quo- 
ted in favor of the enlargement of the 
function of the State beyond the ele- 
mentary duty of maintaining order 
and suppressing crime.’ 

The obvious retort to this would be 
that there is not a line in the New Testa- 
ment which can be quoted in favor of 
the confinement of the function of the 
State to the elementary duty of main- 
taining order and suppressing crime. 
The counsel of Christ is a counsel of 
perfection, and a counsel of perfection 
is necessarily personal and intimate. 
What the world asks now are state 
reforms and social reforms — in other 
words, the reformation of our neigh- 
bors. What the Gospel asks, and has 
always asked, is the reformation of our- 
selves — a harassing and importunate 
demand. Mr. Chesterton spoke but the 
truth when he said that Christianity 
has not been tried and found wanting. 
It has been found difficult, and not 
tried. 

Cecil’s conclusions anent the uncon- 
cern of the Gospels with forms of gov- 
ernment were, strangely enough, the 
points very ardently disputed by Bible- 
reading England. A critic in the Con- 
temporary Review made the interesting 
statement that the political economy 
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of the New Testament is radical and 
sound. He illustrated his argument 
with the parable of the laborers in the 
vineyard, pointing out that the master 
paid the men for the hours in which 
they had had no work. ‘In the higher 
economics,’ he said, ‘the State, as rep- 
resenting the community, is respon- 
sible for those who, through the State’s 
malfeasance, or misfeasance, or non- 
feasance, are unable to obtain the work 
for which they wait.’ 

But apart from the fact that the par- 
able is meant to have a spiritual and 
not a material significance, there is 
nothing in the Gospel to indicate that 
the master considered that he owed the 
late-comers their day’s wage. His com- 
ment upon his own action disclaims 
this assumption: ‘Is it not lawful for 
me to do what I will with mine own?’ 
And it is worthy of note that the pro- 
test against his liberality comes, not 
from the other vine-growers, objecting 
to a precedent, but from the laborers 
who cannot be brought to see that an 
hour’s work done by their neighbors 
may be worth as much as twelve hours’ 
work done by themselves. Human 
nature has not altered perceptibly in 
the course of two thousand years. 

Great Britain’s experiment in doling 
out ‘unemployment pay’ is based on 
expediency, and on the generous hy- 
pothesis that men and women, outside 
of the professional pauper class, would 
prefer work with wages to wages with- 
out work. A cartoon in Punch repre- 
senting the Minister of Labor blandly 
and insinuatingly presenting a house- 
maid’s uniform to an outraged ‘ex- 
munitionette,’ who is the government’s 
contented pensioner, suggests some 
rift in this harmonious understanding. 
Progressives have branded tempera- 
mental conservatism as distrust of the 
unknown — a mental attitude which is 
the antithesis of love of adventure. But 
distrust of the unknown is a thin and 
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fleeting emotion compared with dis- 
trust of human nature, which is per- 
fectly well known. To know it is not 
necessarily to quarrel with it. It is 
merely to take it into account. 


It 


Economics and ethics have little in 
common. They meet in amity, only to 
part in coldness. Our preference for 
our own interests is essentially and 
vitally un-Christian. The competitive 
system is not a Christian system. But 
it lies at the root of civilization; it has 
its noble as well as its ignoble side; it is 
the mainspring of both nationalism and 
internationalism; it is the force which 
supports governments, and the force 
which violently disrupts them. Men 
have risen above self-interest for life; 
nations, superbly for a time. The 
sense of shock which was induced by 
Germany’s acute reversion to barbar- 
ism was deeper than the sense of dan- 
ger induced by her vaulting ambitions. 
There is no such passionate feeling in 
life as that which is stirred by the right 
and duty of defense; and for more than 
four years the Allied nations defended 
the world from evils which the world 
fancied it had long outgrown. The 
duration of the war is the most mirac- 
ulous part of the miraculous tale. A 
monotony of heroism, a monotony of 
sacrifice, transcends imagination. 

Now it is over. Citizens of the 
United States walked knee-deep in 
newspapers for a joyous night to sig- 
nify their satisfaction, and at once 
embarked on vivacious disputes over 
memorial arches, and statues, and mon- 
uments. The nations of Europe, with 
lighter pockets and heavier stakes, be- 
gan to consider difficulties, and to cul- 
tivate doubts. No one can fail to un- 
derstand the destructive forces of the 
world, because they have given object- 
lessons on a large and lurid scale. But 
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the constructive forces are on trial, 
with imposing chances of success or 
failure. They are still in the wordy 
stage, and now, as never before, the 
world is sick of words. ‘This is neither 
the time nor the place for superfluous 
phrases,’ said Clemenceau (ironically, 
one hopes), when, on the seventh of 
May, he placed in the hands of Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau a peace treaty 
which some stony-hearted wag has in- 
formed us was precisely the length of 
A Tale of Two Cities. The appalling 
discursiveness of the Versailles Con- 
ference has added to the confusion of 
the world; but fitted into the ‘Pre- 
amble’ of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations are five little vocables, four 
of them monosyllabic, which embody 
the one arresting thought that domi- 
nates and authorizes the articles — 
‘Not to resort to war.’ These five 
words are the crux of the whole serious 
and sanguine scheme. They hold the 
hope of the weak, and the happiness of 
the insecure. They deny to the strong 
the pleasures—and the means — of 
coercion. 

The rapid changes wrought by the 
twentieth century are less disconcert- 
ing to the temperamental conservative, 
who is proverbially slow, than move- 
ments which take time to be persuasive. 
For one thing, the vast spiral along 
which the world spins brings him face 
to face with new friends before he loses 
sight of the old. The revolutionary of 
yesterday is the reactionary of to-day, 
and the conservative finds himself hob- 
nobbing with men and women whom he 
had thought remote as the Poles. 

Two interesting examples are Ma- 
dame Catherine Breshkovskaya and 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. Time was, and 
not so many years ago, when both 
condoned violence — the violence of 
the Russian Nihilist, the violence of the 
American dynamiter — as a short road 
to justice. Their attitude was not un- 
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like that of the first Southern lynchers: 
“We take the law into our own hands, 
because conditions are unbearable, and 
the state affords no adequate relief.’ 
But Madame Breshkovskaya has seen 
the forces she helped to set in motion 
sweeping in unanticipated and shatter- 
ing currents. She has seen a new ter- 
rorism arise and wield the weapons of 
the old to crush man’s sacred freedom. 
The peasants she loved have been be- 
yond the reach of her help. The coun- 
try for which she suffered thirty years 
of exile repudiated her. Radicals in 
Europe and in the United States mock- 
ed at her. The Grandmother of the 
Revolution has become a conservative 
old lady, concerned, as good grand- 
mothers ought to be, with the welfare 
of little children, and pleading pitifully 
for order and education. 

As for Mr. Gompers, his unswerving 
loyalty to the cause of the Allies, his 
unswerving rejection of Germany and 
all her works, will never be forgiven by 
pacifists, by the men and woman who 
had no word of protest or of pity when 
Belgium was invaded, when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk, when towns were 
burned, civilians butchered, and girls 
deported; and who recovered their 
speech only to plead for the nation that 
had disregarded human sufferings and 
human rights. Mr. Gompers helped as 
much as any one man in the United 
States to win the war, and winning a 
war is very distasteful to those who do 
not want to fight. Therefore has he 
been relegated by international Social- 
ists, who held hands for four years with 
Pangerman Socialists, to the ranks of 
the conservatives. When the Nation, 
speaking ex cathedra, says, ‘The author- 
ity of the old machine-type of labor 
leader like Mr. Gompers is impaired 
beyond help or hope,’ we hear the echo 
of the voices which babbled about capi- 
talism and profiteering in April, 1917. 
The Great War has made and unmade 
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the friendships of the world. If the 
radicals propose it as a test, as a test 
the conservatives will accept it. 


III 


The successive revolutions which 
make the advance-guard of one move- 
ment the rear-guard of the next are as 
expeditious and as overwhelming in the 
field of art as in the fields of politics and 
sociology. In the spring of 1877 an ex- 
hibition of two hundred and forty pic- 
tures, the work of eighteen artists, was 
opened in the rue le Peletier, Paris. 
For some reason, never sufficiently ex- 
plained, Parisians found in these can- 
vases a source of infinite diversion. 
They went to the exhibition in a mood 
of obvious hilarity. They began to 
laugh while they were still in the street, 
they laughed as they climbed the stairs, 
they were convulsed with laughter 
when they looked at the pictures, they 
laughed every time they talked them 
over with their friends. 

Now what were these mirth-provok- 
ing works of art? Not cubist diagrams, 
not geometrical charts of human ana- 
tomy, not reversible landscapes, not 
rainbow-tinted pigs. Such exhilarants 
lay in wait for another century and an- 
other generation. The pictures which 
so abundantly amused Paris in 1877 
were painted by Claude Monet, Pissar- 
ro, Cézanne, Renoir — men of genius, 
who, having devised a new and bril- 
liant technique, abandoned themselves 
with too little reserve to the veracities 
of impressionism. They were not doc- 
trinaires. The peace they disturbed 
was only the peace of immobility. But 
they were drunk with new wine. Their 
strength lay in their courage and their 
candor; their weakness in the not un- 
natural assumption that they were ex- 
pressing the finalities of art. 

Defenders they had in plenty. No 
pioneer can escape from the hardship of 
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vindication. Years before, Baudelaire 
had felt it incumbent upon himself, as 
a professional mutineer, to support the 
‘fearless innovations’ of Manet. Zola, 
always on the lookout for somebody to 
attack or to defend, was equally en- 
thusiastic, and equally choleric. Loud 
disputation rent the air, while the world 
sped on its way, and lesser artists dis- 
covered, to their joy, what a facile 
thing it was to produce nerve-racking 
novelties. In 1892, John La Farge, 
wandering disconsolately through the 
exhibitions of Paris, wondered if there 
might not still be room for something 
simple in art. 

Ever and always the reproach cast 
at the conservative is that he has been 
blind in the beginning to the beauty 
he has been eventually compelled to 
recognize; and ever and always he re- 
plies that, in the final issue, he is the 
guardian of all beauty. His are the im- 
perishable standards, his is the love 
for a majestic past, his is the patience 
to wait until the wheat has been sorted 
from the chaff, and gathered into the 
granaries of the world. If he be hostile 
to the problematic, which is his weak- 
ness, he is passionately loyal to the 
tried and proven, which is his strength. 
He is as necessary to human sanity as 
the progressive is necessary to human 
hope. 

Civilization and culture are very old 
and very beautiful. They imply refine- 
ment of humor, a disciplined taste, sen- 
sitiveness to noble impressions, and a 
wise acceptance of the laws of evidence. 
These things are not less valuable for 
being undervalued. ‘At the present 
time,’ says the most acute of American 
critics, Mr. Brownell, ‘it is quite gen- 
erally imagined that we should gain 
rather than lose by having Raphael 
without the Church, and Rembrandt 
without the Bible.’ The same notion, 
less clearly defined, is prevalent con- 
cerning Milton and Dante. We had 
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grown weary of large and compelling 
backgrounds until the Great War focus- 
ed our emotions. Weare impatient still 
of large and compelling traditions. The 
tendency is to localization and analysis. 

The new and facile experiments in 
verse, which have some notable ex- 
ponents, are interesting and indecisive. 
Midway between the enthusiasm of the 
experimenters (which is not contagious) 
and the ribald jibes of the disaffected 
(which are not convincing) the con- 
servative critic practises that watchful 
waiting, so safe in the world of art, so 
hazardous in the world of action. He 
cannot do as he has been bidden, and 
judge the novel product by its own 
standards, for that would be to exempt 
it from judgment. Nothing — not even 
a German — can be judged by his — 
or its — own standard. If there is to be 
any standard at all, it must be based on 
comparison. Keen thoughts and vivid 
words have their value, no matter in 
what form they are presented; but un- 
less that form be poetical, the presenta- 
tion is not poetry. There is a world of 
truth in Mr. Masters’s brief and bitter 
lines: — 

Beware of the man who rises to power 
From one suspender. 


It has the kind of sagacity which is em- 
bodied in the old adage, ‘You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ 
and it is as remote from the require- 
ments of prosody. 

The medium employed by Walt 
Whitman, at times rhythmic and ca- 
denced, at times ungirt and sagging 
loosely, enabled him to write passages 
of sustained beauty, passages grandly 
conceived and felicitously rendered. It 
also permitted him a riotous and some- 
what monotonous excess. Every word 
misused revenges itself forever upon a 
writer’s reputation. The medium em- 
ployed by the unshackled poets of to- 
day is capable of vivid and accurate 
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imagery. It has aroused — or revealed 
— habits of observation. It paints pen- 
pictures cleverly. In the hands of 
French- and English-speaking experts, 
it shows sobriety, and a clear conscious- 
ness of purpose. But it is useless to 
deny that the inexpert find it perilously 
easy. The barriers which protect an or- 
dinary four-lined stanza are not hard 
to scale; but they do exist, and they 
sometimes bring the versifier to a halt. 
Without them, nothing brings him to 
a halt, save the limits of the space 
allotted by grudging newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Yet brevity is the soul of song, no 
less than the soul of wit. Those lovely 
lyrics, swift as the note of a bird on the 
wing, imperishable as a jewel, haunting 
as unforgotten melody, are the fruits of 
artifice no less than of inspiration. In 
eight short lines, Landor gave ‘Rose 
Aylmer’ to an entranced and forever 
listening world. There is magic in the 
art that made those eight lines final. 
A writer of what has been cynically 
called ‘socialized poetry’ would have 
spent the night of ‘memories and sighs’ 
in probing and specifying his emotions. 

The conservative’s inheritance from 
the radical’s lightly rejected yester- 
days gives him ground to stand on, 
and a simplified point of view. In that 
very engaging volume, The Education of 
Henry Adams, the autobiographer tells 
us in one breath how much he desires 
change, and, in the next, how much he 
resents it. He would like to upset an 
already upset world, but he would also 
like to keep the Pope in the Vatican, 
and the Queen in Windsor Castle. He 
feels that by right he should have been 
a Marxist, but the last thing he wants 
to see is a transformed Europe. The 
bewildered reader might be pardoned 
for losing himself in this labyrinth of 
uncertainties, were it not for an en- 
lightening paragraph in which the au- 
thor expresses unqualified amazement 
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at Motley’s keen enjoyment of London 
society. 

“The men of whom Motley must have 
been thinking were such as he might 
meet at Lord Houghton’s breakfasts. 
Grote, Jowett, Milman, or Froude; 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, or Swin- 
burne; Bishop Wilberforce, Venables, 
or Hayward; or perhaps Gladstone, 
Robert Lowe, or Lord Granville. . . . 
Within the narrow limits of this class, 
the American Legation was fairly at 
home; possibly a score of houses, all lib- 
eral and all literary, but perfect only in 
the eyes of a Harvard College histo- 
rian. They could teach little worth 
knowing, for their tastes were antiquat- 
ed, and their knowledge was ignorance 
to the next generation. What was alto- 
gether fatal for future purpose, they 
were only English.’ 

Apart from the delightful conception 
of the author of Culture and Anarchy, 
and the author of Atalanta in Calydon, 
as ‘only English,’ the pleasure the con- 
servative reader takes in this peremp- 
tory estimate is the pleasure of posses- 
sion. To him belongs the ignorance of 
Jowett and Grote, to him the obsolete- 
ness of Browning. From every one of 
these discarded luminaries some light 
falls on his path. In fact, a flash of 
blinding light was vouchsafed to Mr. 
Adams, when he and Swinburne were 
guests in the house of Monckton 
Milnes. Swinburne was passionately 
praising the god of his idolatry, Victor 
Hugo; and the young American, who 
knew little and cared less about French 
poetry, ventured in a half-hearted fash- 
ion to assert the counter claims of 
Alfred de Musset. Swinburne listened 
impatiently, and brushed aside the com- 
parison with a trenchant word: ‘De 
Musset did not sustain himself on the 
wing.’ 

If a bit of flawless criticism from an 
expert’s lips be not educational, then 
there is nothing to be taught or learned 
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in the world. Of the making of books 
there is no end; but now as ever the 
talker strikes the light, now as ever 
conversation is the appointed medium 
of intelligence and taste. 


Lv 


It is well that the past yields some 
solace to the temperamental conserva- 
tive, for the present is his only on 
terms he cannot easily fulfil. His rea- 
sonable doubts and his unreasonable 
prejudices block the path of content- 
ment. He is powerless to believe a 
thing because it is an eminently desir- 
able thing to believe. He is powerless 
to deny the existence of facts he does 
not like. He is powerless to credit new 
systems with finality. The sanguine 
assurance that men and nations can be 
legislated into goodness, that pressure 
from without is equivalent to a moral 
change within, needs a strong backing 
of inexperience. ‘The will,’ says Fran- 


cis Thompson, ‘is the lynch-pin of the 


faculties.” We stand or fall by its 
strength or its infirmity. Where there 
is no temptation, there is no virtue. 
Parental legislation for the benefit of 
the weak leaves them as weak as ever, 
and denies to the strong the birthright 
of independence, the hard resistant 
manliness with which they work out 
their salvation. They may go to heav- 
en in leading-strings, but they cannot 
conquer Apollyon on the way. 

The well-meant despotism of the re- 
former accomplishes some glittering re- 
sults, but it arrests the slow progress of 
civilization, which cannot afford to be 
despotic. Mr. Bagehot, whose cynicism 
held the wisdom of restraint, main- 
tained that the ‘cake of custom’ should 
be stiff enough to make change of any 
kind difficult, but never so stiff as 
to make it impossible. The progress 
achieved under these conditions would 
be, he thought, both durable and en- 
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durable. ‘Without a long-accumulated 
and inherited tendency to discourage 
originality, society would never have 
gained the cohesion requisite for ef- 
fecting common action against its ex- 
ternal foes.’ Deference to usage is a 
uniting and sustaining bond. Nations 
which reject it are apt to get off the 
track, and have to get back, or be put 
back, with difficulty and disaster. They 
do not afford desirable dwelling-places 
for thoughtful human beings, but they 
give notable lessons to humanity. In- 
novations to which we are not commit- 
ted are illuminating things. 

If the principles of conservatism are 
based on firm supports, on a recogni- 
tion of values, a sense of measure and 
proportion, a due regard for order — 
its prejudices are indefensible. The 
wise conservative does not attempt to 
defend them; he only clings to them 
more lovingly under attack. He recog- 
nizes triumphant science in the tele- 
phone and the talking machine, and his 
wish to escape these benefactions is but 
a humble confession of unworthiness. 
He would be glad if scientists, hitherto 
occupied with preserving and dissemin- 
ating sound, would turn their attention 
to suppressing it, would collect noise as 
an ashman collects rubbish, and dump 
it in some lonely place, thus preserving 
the sanity of the world. He agrees with 
Mr. Edward Martin (who bears the 
hall-mark of the caste) that periodicals 
run primarily for advertisers, and sec- 
ondarily for readers, are worthy of re- 
gard, and that only the tyranny of 
habit makes him revolt from so nice an 
adjustment of interests. Why, after all, 
should he baulk at pursuing a story, or 
an article on ‘Ballads and Folk-Songs 
of the Letts,’ between columns of well- 
illustrated advertisements? Why should 
he refuse to leap from chasm to chasm, 
from the intimacies of underwear to 
electrical substitutes for all the arts of 
living? There is no hardship involved 
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in the chase, and the trail is carefully 
blazed. Yet the chances are that he 
abandons the Letts, reminding himself 
morosely that two years ago he was but 
dimly aware of their existence; and 
their ‘rich vein of traditional imagery,’ 
to say nothing of their early edition of 
Luther’s catechism, fades from his in- 
tellectual horizon. 

If we are too stiff to adjust ourselves 
to changed conditions, we are bound to 
play a losing game. Yet the moral ele- 
ment in taste survives all change, and 
denies to us a ready acquiescence in in- 
novations whose only merit is their 
practicality. Through the reeling years 
of war, the standard set by taste re- 
mained a test of civilization. In this 
formidable year of peace, racked by 
anxieties and shadowed by disillusions 
(Franklin’s ironic witticism concern- 
ing the blessedness of peace-makers 
was never moreapplicable than to-day), 
the austerity of taste preserves our 
self-respect. Weare under no individual 
obligation to add to the wealth of na- 
tions. It is sometimes a pleasant duty 
to resist the pervasive pressure of the 
business world. 

Political conservatism may be a lost 
cause in modern democracy; but tem- 
peramental conservatism dates from 
the birth of man’s reasoning powers, 
and will survive the clamor and chaos of 
revolutions. It may rechristen its poli- 
tical platform, but the animating spirit 
will be unchanged. Asa matter of fact, 
great conservatives have always been 
found in the liberal ranks, and Tory 
Cassandras, who called themselves 
radicals, have prophesied with dismal 
exactitude. It was a clear-eyed, clear- 
voiced Socialist who, eight years before 
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the war, warned British Socialists that 
they would do well to sound the temper 
of German Socialists before agitating 
for a reduction of the British navy. 
M. Paul Deschanel says of the French 
that they have revolutionary imagina- 
tions and conservative temperaments. 
An English critic has used nearly the 
same terms in defining the elemental 
principles of civilization — conserva- 
tism of technique and spiritual rest- 
lessness. It is the fate of man to do his 
own thinking, and thinking is subver- 
sive of content; but a sane regard for 
equilibrium is his inheritance from the 
travail of centuries. He sees far who 
looks both ways. He journeys far who 
treads a known track. 

Resistance, which is the function of 
conservatism, is essential to orderly ad- 
vance. It is a force in the social and 
political, as well as in the natural order. 
A party of progress, a party of stability, 
— call them by what names we please, 
— they will play their réles to the end. 
The hopefulness of the reformer (Savo- 
narola’s bonfire of vanities is an historic 
precedent for Hawthorne’s allegory) is 
balanced by the patience of the con- 
servative, which has survived the dis- 
appointments of time, and is not yet 
exhausted. He at least knows that 
‘the chief parts of human doom and 
duty are eternal,’ and that the things 
which can change are not the things es- 
sential to the support of his soul. We 
stand at the door of a new day, and are 
sanguine or affrighted according to our 
temperaments; but this day shall be 
transient as the days which have pre- 
ceded it, and, like its predecessors, shall 
plead for understanding and pardon 
before the bar of history. 
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NATIVITY 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


My soul and life a stable are, 
Dark, warm within — outside, a star. 


Lord Christ, thy home is high and far. 


My stable, though a sheltering thing, 


It was not built to shield a king, 


Nor angels with up-pointed wing. 


The cattle, simple, dumb, and kind, 
In it a humble comfort find 


*°Gainst cold and hunger and rough wind; 


They look not if the roof be tall; 
Each takes his rest within his stall, 


Nor finds his sweet-breathed portion small. 


Yet, Lord, if Thou shouldst ever be 
In need — or any dear to Thee 


Want shelter — Lord Christ, think of me. 


iI 


Within the stable safe and low, 
Behold now great winged angels go 


How worshipfully to and fro; 


Where humble cattle came and went, 
With food appeased, with rest content, 


Wise kings in worship now are bent; 
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And where the stable-master plied 
His simple task, with heart untried, 


Glad shepherds kneel, awed, sanctified; 


Gifts of the first fruits of the fold, 
Of frankincense, and gems, and gold, 


Spread on the humble straw, behold! 


Thus on a night Lord Christ, his grace, 
Remembered me, and for a space 


Made my abode his dwelling-place. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING A PROFESSOR 


BY ONE 


I 


‘So they ’re going to pass up increases 
in your salaries again this year, are 
they?’ said Charles. ‘Damned shame!’ 
he added with conviction. 

You will infer at once (and rightly) 
that 1am a teacher. I belong to one of 
those institutions of learning where the 
traditional method of meeting increased 
expenses is to penalize the teaching 
staff. This will not enable you to iden- 
tify the institution. I never intended 
that it should. On the contrary. For 
I would have you think of me as a class 
and not as an individual. 

Charles is my brother-in-law. He is 
in business. What kind of business I do 
not exactly know. It has something to 
do with mergers — whatever a merger 
may be. Anyhow, he makes money out 
of it; and, judging by the way he spends 
it, he is always superbly confident of 


makingmore. Heisthesort of man who 
knows what a sinking fund is, and the 
difference between common and pre- 
ferred stock. He uses terms like ‘col- 
lateral’ and ‘ overhead expenses’ with a 
fluency which puts to shame my igno- 
rance. It is useful to know a man like 
that. If ever I can afford to take out 
any life insurance, I shall certainly get 
Charles to arrange it all. 

He is a great comfort to me. I see 
him about three or four times a year, 
when he ‘stops off’ on one of his busi- 
ness trips — those undertakings which, 
to an outsider like myself, seem all Pull- 
man and taxi and hotel. I will get a 
telephone call from some place about 
a hundred miles away, telling me that 
Charles proposes to ‘run over’ and see 
me for a few hours that evening. When 
he arrives, he will stand me a dinner at 
our best hotel. At this dinner I must 
act like a starved creature, for I fancy 
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that he derives the same kind of pleas- 
ure from watching me eat it as you or I 
would get from watching the maxillary 
processes of a hungry tramp. After- 
wards we will fall into easy chairs, and 
Charles, large, genial, self-made, elder- 
brotherly Charles, will tell me about 
conditions in the world of business, and 
how the government is making a mess 
of everything it touches. Then he will 
want to know how goes the academic 
life. 

I, you see, had just been telling him. 
Hence his remark. 

“It’s a damned shame!’ he repeated. 
‘Especially when you consider the value 
of you men to the community.’ 

Naturally, I agreed with him. Be- 
tween us we discovered that, after 
eleven years spent in school and college 
and eight years of teaching, I was draw- 
ing a salary a little more than that of 
a janitor and a little less than that 
of one of Ford’s office-boys. And what 
use were janitors and office-boys, any- 
way? Of what value were they to the 
community? Office-boys, of course, I 
was not sure of; but I knew all about 
janitors. 

I became fired with righteous indig- 
nation. I saw myself as a member of 
the exploited classes. I thought of Karl 
Marx and the Social Revolution; of 
sabotage and the red flag. Charles add- 
ed fuel to the flames. 

‘If I had a man with your brains and 
education, with a training as long as 
yours, [ could put him where in twelve 
months he’d be making five thousand 
a year.’ 

My heart sank for a momentasI won- 
dered whether Charles knew that I 
had n’t the faintest idea what collateral 
means. Somehow I have a feeling that 
you can’t get very far in business unless 
you have a firm grasp on the mean- 
ing of collateral. But Charles was go- 
ing on. 

“What you men ought to do is to 
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strike. I have n’t much use for strikes 
in my business, but yours would be a 
strike with some point to it. Go to your 
president, or whatever you call your 
boss, and tell him that you are n’t anx- 
ious to be nasty or to make trouble, but 
that you ’re simply going to down tools 
until they give you a living wage. That 
would soon produce results.’ 

I should have seen the comedy in the 
idea, in that picture of the senior mem- 
ber of the faculty leading a deputation 
of full professors to the president’s 
office, tapping on the sacrosanct door, 
and then trying to look and speak likea 
strike leader presenting an ultimatum. 
I should have laughed, but I did n’t. I 
saw only the word Justice written 
in letters of fire across the sky of my 
imagination. 

In this exalted mood I went home. 
Charles always makes me feel like that. 
That is why he is such a comfort to me. 
Most of the time I feel like a sheep; 
but now I wasa viking. I was conscious 
of my power. What a success I might 
have made in business! I saw myself 
grappling with strong men, and outwit- 
ting them. I saw myself accumulating 
wealth. Wealth! And then —? Thea- 
tres, automobiles, real servants, and 
never another baked bean. Not on 
your life! 

How unappreciated I was! Think 
of what we teachers meant to the com- 
munity and look at the community’s 
black ingratitude! 

Next morning such emotions and 
sentiments had no chance in the atmos- 
phere which surrounds the effort to get 
to an eight-o’clock class in elementary 
logic. And I have never regained those 
peaks of insight and enthusiasm. I 
don’t think I ever shall. For I have 
been soberly reflecting on my value to 
the community, and I ama little chilled 
by the result. 

You will be, too, before you have fin- 
ished with my cogitations. 
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II 


The first thing to disturb the self- 
assurance which Charles had aroused in 
me was the meeting of the faculty 
which I attended a few days later. I 
arrived late and took a seat near the 
door. 

The members of the faculty sat fac- 
ing a table where chairman and secre- 
tary had their places. The company 
was made up of men of different ages, 
of different characters, of different 
interests and attainments; but in one 
thing they were all alike — in the look 
of unmitigated boredom which rested 
upon their features. 

This was not surprising. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Degrees was 
reading his report, and this is what he 
was saying: “The first is the case of 
Mr. Collins of the class of 1905. He left 
college in the spring of 1905 with two 
credits lacking. He now writes that he 
spent three years, from 1905 to 1908, in 
Paris, where he acquired a knowledge of 
French both written and spoken. For 
the last two years he has been in Brazil 
engaged in the study of Brazilian but- 
terflies. He now asks that this work in 
French and Zoélogy be reckoned as the 
equivalent of his deficiencies, and that 
he be enrolled with his class. The com- 
mittee feels that this request is so un- 
usual that they would like to have the 
opinion of the faculty.’ 

A few barely audible titters were cut 
short by the stern voice of the chair- 
man: ‘ Will you discuss the case of Mr. 
Collins?’ 

There was a pause. Then a cheerful 
voice asked nonchalantly: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, what Collins is this? The son of 
Judge Collins of Cleveland?’ 

‘I don’t know;’ from the chairman. 
‘Perhaps the committee can tell us.’ 

The committee had no information 
about the parentage of Mr. Collins. 

Another silence. A man with amouth 
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like a steel trap and a for-God’s-sake- 
let-us-get-on manner snapped out, ‘I 
move that Mr. Collins’s request be 
denied.’ 

An old gentleman rose. His air of 
diffidence was at once patheti. and lov- 
able. He spoke in the tone of one who 
does not expect anyone to pay any at- 
tention to what he says, but who is 
none the less determined, for duty’s 
sake, to say it. 

‘Mr. Chairman, I think it is hardly 
fair that Mr. Collins should be penal- 
ized in this way. I knew him well. He 
was in my class in mathematics and did 
good work there. He was a man of un- 
usual charm. His father, as it happens, 
is Judge Collins of Cleveland, a gradu- 
ate of ours in the class of ’78. I think 
we should look into his case very care- 
fully before committing ourselves to 
action which we might later regret. Of 
course, I do not want to do or say any- 
thing which will not commend itself to 
the faculty or to the Committee on De- 
grees, but still, as I say, I feel, and I 
feel that others will feel — ’ 

He ended in the middle of a sentence 
and sat down. 

‘Motion!’ snapped the steel trap. 

‘The motion before the faculty is 
that Mr. Collins’s request be not grant- 
ed. Is there any seconder?’ 

It then appeared that there had been 
a seconder, but his contribution had 
not been heard. Garbed in formal de- 
cency, the motion was again set up for 
contemplation. A serious-looking man 
forestalled the imminent vote. 

‘Mr. Chairman, before we act on 
this matter, should we not have some 
principle to guide us? Are we prepared 
to go on record as approving of the 
reading of French newspapers as count- 
ing toward the degree?’ 

The committee, on being pressed to 
fulminate a principle, confessed that 
they had none, but preferred to deal 
with each case on its merits. They felt, 
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however, that the case of Mr. Collins 
presented so many unusual features 
that they would prefer, as they had 
said, to be guided by the judgment of 
the faculty. 

The collective wisdom of the faculty 
was still to seek, and the member who 
had pressed for a principle crossed his 
legs and settled back hopelessly into 
his chair. There was an awkward 
silence. The older men relapsed into 
the resignedness of those who for years 
have been expected to waste their time 
and their intelligence on such matters. 
The younger, including myself, were 
shy of speech, and looked round expect- 
antly for something to happen. 

‘Are you ready for the question?’ ask- 
ed the chairman. 

The thought of actually having to 
come to a decision struck a chill of hor- 
ror to the heart of a conservative in the 
back of the room. ‘Mr. Chairman,’ he 
said slowly, ‘I should like to know, be- 
fore we settle this question, what the 
feeling of the committee themselves is. 
What do they themselves recommend?’ 

‘The committee have already said 
that they have been unable to agree 
on any recommendation,’ replied the 
chairman, with a touch of pardonable 
asperity. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry; I didn’t know,’ 
murmured the victim; and began to 
whisper to his neighbor what he really 
thought of the rough-and-ready meth- 
ods of the chairman. He seemed to be 
under the impression that he had open- 
ed up a new and promising line. 

The case of Mr. Collins was at last 
disposed of, together with a few less 
grave and complicated matters con- 
cerned with degrees. 

Then, with an air of putting away 
things at once tedious and frivolous and 
coming to the real business of the after- 
noon, the chairman announced that we 
would continue from the preceding 
meeting the discussion of the proposed 
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new courses in the science of business. 

Heavy lethargy brooded over the 
company. No one seemed capable of 
initiating a discussion of anything. A 
gloom was settling down upon the 
minds of all of us, as outside it was 
gathering about the trees on the cam- 
pus. One man looked at his watch and 
tiptoed to the door with the look of a 
hunted criminal; but his heart within 
him was as a dancing star. The less 
courageous followed him with eyes of 
envy. I suddenly had a vision of exca- 
vations being carried on here thousands 
of years hence, when the searchers in 
our antique civilization would come 
upon the room and the members sitting 
just as they were, mummified, and still 
waiting for something to happen. The 
secretary would be frozen in an attitude 
of resigned despair; Professor X——, 
wise old veteran, would still be dozing 
with the peace of the ineffable upon his 
face; the chairman would still be gazing 
out upon us with that frown of per- 
plexity; all of us paralyzed by the bane- 
ful influence of a system which nullified 
intelligence and good-will and set a pre- 
mium on human weakness. The whole 
situation became dream-like. 

I was awakened by a speaker whose 
quiet competent tones were evidence 
that he was immune from the spell. 

‘I thought we had settled that last 
time, Mr. Chairman. As I understand 
it, we voted to include the science of 
business among the subjects leading to 
the degree, and to-day we were to hear 
from the Committee on the Curriculum 
about the nature of the course and the 
amount of credit to be assigned to it.’ 

The chairman looked puzzled. While 
he was still trying to formulate a reply, 
he was interrupted by a voice saying, in 
mingled surprise, pain, and indignation, 
‘Mr. Chairman, that was certainly not 
my understanding of our action. I was 
under the impression that we were 
simply stating our desire that the 
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committee should draw up a scheme of 
instruction for us; but I should never 
have voted for it if I had thought that 
we were committing ourselves irrevoc- 
ably to business science as part of the 
curriculum.’ 

These remarks created a mild con- 
sternation. Here was the faculty con- 
gratulating itself upon actually having 
done something last time, only to be 
faced with the awful problem of discov- 
ering what the devil it had done. 

An elderly supercilious-looking man, 
with an air of caustic weariness, as if 
for one who was in possession of all 
truth these signs of human finitude 
were too much, made a show of coming 
to the rescue: ‘Perhaps the secretary 
can enlighten us.’ 

The secretary read from the minutes: 
‘Voted to refer to the Committee on 
the Curriculum the question of the 
amount of credit to be given to courses 
in the science of business.’ 

“Does n’t seem to help us much,’ 
muttered the chairman. 

There was a moment of silence dur- 
ing which we cogitated upon the preg- 
nant possibilities of that vote. Then 
the gentleman who knew Mr. Collins’s 
father seized the opportunity to make 
a speech which perhaps he had long 
meditated. 

‘I do not know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether it is proper for me to say what 
I am going to say or not; but I cannot 
help feeling, and I feel that the fac- 
ulty will feel as I feel, but, as I say, I 
am rather under the impression that 
we ought to go very carefully in this 
matter. Aren’t we really rather in 
danger of rushing things and taking 
precipitate action which we may sub- 
sequently regret? Of course, I realize 
that the matter is urgent, and I do not 
wish for a moment to obstruct the fac- 
ulty if they have really decided to go 
ahead with this matter; but neverthe- 
less we should exercise caution and 
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study the proposal in all its bearings 
before rushing blindly into a course of 
action which, as I say, although I would 
not be thought to be resisting an inno- 
vation, if that should really turn out 
to be for the best, after mature consid- 
eration of the matter from all sides and 
in every angle and light.’ 

He paused to clear his throat. In im- 
agination one could see him taking the 
orator’s sip of water. 

My neighbor groaned. 

‘Sh!’ said the man next to him. ‘I 
think it’s immense. I would n’t miss a 
word. He’s going on.’ 

He was. He went. He spoke for ten 
minutes. For five of these he was in 
favor of instruction in the science of 
business, and for five against. But he 
did not leave his audience in doubt 
about his final verdict. He closed his 
magnificent career of irrelevance by 
bringing forth a treasure of conserva- 
tive wisdom. ‘But finally, Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot conceal from myself the 
fact that this is, after all, a change.’ 

While we were still turning this jewel 
of thought so that the light might 
catch it on all its facets, a cool business- 
like voice broke in: ‘Mr. Chairman, 
may we have the vote read again? I 
have forgotten the exact wording of it.’ 

This was the moment when a malign, 
or rather a beneficent, voice within me 
whispered, ‘ What price the value of all 
this to the community?’ 

A pause. Then, ‘And you need n’t 
be superior. What have you contrib- 
uted to the discussion? Nothing but 
sneers and profitless criticism. A little 
humility, my son, a little humility.’ 

That punctured me. But the owner 
of the voice must have taken pity on 
my crestfallen condition, for, after a 
few moments, it spoke again, very 
seductively, — this was in the Good 
Old Days,— ‘Don’t you think you 
need a drink?’ 

Gentle reader, if you are still gentle, 
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what would you have done? Remem- 
ber, I was sitting near the door. —I 
am glad to see that we agree. I did 
not even stay to consult my watch. I 
beat it. 


Itt 


I had been conducting an examina- 
tion in one of my courses, and about 
noon I dropped into the University 
Club to look at the newspapers. Before 
I had settled myself to my reading 
Dick Remington strolled up. Dick is 
about thirty-eight, a physically robust 
specimen, frank, breezy, and always 
amusing. He is one of those enviable 
people who can use the most frightful 
language without offending anyone. At 
college he had the reputation of being a 
good sport, and he has maintained it 
since. He is in the insurance business, 
has plenty of money, and spends it 
freely. He was now waiting for a guest 
and had no intention of reading him- 
self, or, apparently, of letting me read. 
He caught sight of the bundle of exam- 
ination books under my arm. 

‘Got to correct all those? Gosh! 
I don’t see how you do it. Let’s see: 
philosophy is what you teach, is n’t it?’ 

I nodded. 

‘I only took one course in philosophy 
when I was in college; with old Professor 
Gilbert. Say, do you remember him? 
No, you would n’t. He must have been 
before your time. Well, believe me, he 
was a queer duck. Gee! I’ll never for- 
get that course I took with him. You 
could n’t do anything to please him. No 
matter what you said or wrote, it was 
always wrong. I’d bone up that stuff, 
you know, and put down everything 
just as it was in the book, and then get 
a flat zero. There were about ten of us 
in the class, and it was the same with 
all of us. I guess we none of us under- 
stood much about the subject anyway; 
and as for understanding his lectures — 
My Lord! He’d come in to class, you 
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know, and begin to talk about some 
problem, and in five minutes we’d all 
be up in the air. He might just as well 
have been spouting Hebrew at us. 

“Well, by and by, I began to get a bit 
sore at getting zeros all the time, and 
I suppose I must have showed it, be- 
cause after one test on which he gave 
me two — two, mind you! — out of a 
hundred he called me up to the desk 
and sailed right into me. Told me 
that I was loafing, and that I must 
make up my mind whether I wanted to 
work in his class or play football. You 
bet I was n’t half mad. I told him I’d 
play football. And with that I faded 
away. I had just about decided that 
all was over between us. 

‘And then what do you suppose 
happened? A few days later we heard 
that he’d had a son. He had been 
married about fifteen years and had 
had no kids, and I guess never expected 
to have any; and now, bing! along 
comes a son. Can you beat it? 

‘That morning I and a couple of the 
fellows in the class who were collecting 
zeros thought up a scheme. We went 
down to Burgess the jeweler’s and asked 
to see some silver cups. Finally we 
picked out a walloping great thing — 
it cost us about twenty-five dollars — 
and had it engraved: “To Professor 
A. M. Gilbert, with the cordial congrat- 
ulations of” the class in philosophy, 
whatever it was. Then came the names 
of all the members of the class, and the 
date of the kid’s birth. Believe me, it 
was some cup when we got through. 
We had it sent out to his house. 

‘Well, sir, you should have seen the 
old boy’s face when he came into class 
the morning after — fairly beaming all 
over. He made us a little speech of 
thanks; told us the kid’s weight and 
everything. Then he wound up by 
saying that he had decided that he had 
been rather severe with the class so far, 
so he was going to change his methods 
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and adopt a new plan for the examina- 
tion at the end of the term. He was 
going to give us fifteen questions before- 
hand, from which he would pick out 
eight for the examination. And sure as 
you live, he did! Well, of course, that 
was pie for me. I boned up the answers 
to those questions until I could have 
written them out on my head. And I 
got a final stand of eighty. Eighty, 
mind you, after all those zeros! he must 
have given me about a hundred and 
fifty per cent on the examination. And 
it only cost me about five dollars in 
the end. — Albert Murchison Gilbert! 
Well, he certainly was a great old boy. 
You know, there was another story 
they used to tell about him —’ 

But at this point I interrupted. ‘No, 
Dick,’ I said, ‘I’m not going to let you 
tell me any more. As it is, I am a 
broken man. I’m going home to have 
a good cry.’ 


IV 


I went home; but not to the luxury 
of a good cry. The afternoon and even- 
ing found me reading those examina- 
tion books. 

The answers were of two kinds — 
those that represented two hours’ re- 
flection by an immature mind on a 
series of problems which had perplexed 
the ablest thinkers throughout the gen- 
erations, and those that represented 
absolutely nothing at all. If I might 
have had my way, I should have mark- 
ed two per cent of the papers, ‘Intelli- 
gence: a trace’; the remaining ninety- 
eight per cent, ‘ Would be better advised 
to take up plumbing.’ But, for various 
reasons, that would never do. So I 
knew that I would pass ninety-eight 
per cent of the papers, with marks 
ranging from 100 to 50. To the abso- 
lutely worthless two per cent I would 
give marks between 50 and 40. Thus 
I would perpetuate the arrangement 
whereby in the heaven of academic at- 
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tainment there is standing-room only, 
while the echoing corridors of hell are 
crying out for more. 

It is hard to locate the responsibility. 
Let us take the easy way out and put 
the blame on the System. 

On this particular evening the Sys- 
tem filled me with a despair more pro- 
found than usual. Dick Remington’s 
story kept nagging my mind. His cheer- 
ful assumption that education was a 
farce, and that both parties to the 
enterprise knew it to be so, was a more 
damning indictment of education than 
any petulant or indignant attack on 
the System could have been. Here was 
I, reading examination papers, partly 
in contempt, partly in despair of the 
writers; at any rate, suffering fools 
sadly. Now I suddenly saw myself 
through their eyes. Were they just en- 
during me, reading their assignments 
and taking notes, ‘with humble under- 
bearing of their fortune,’ because they 
knew that I, too, was a victim of the 
System and that a man has to earn his 
living somehow? 

I thought of that little book in which 
from time to time I had noted down the 
more breath-taking howlers that my 
pupils committed. In my early days 
of teaching I had looked upon these 
blunders as good fun, as so many divert- 
ing comments upon the level of under- 
graduate intelligence. As my collection 
grew, I had thought of working it up 
into an entertaining and quite innoc- 
uous little article. I had hit upon a 
good title too: a remark attributed to 
a fifth-century Greek philosopher con- 
cerning one of his alleged disciples: 
“What lies the young man tells about 
me!’ That would have had the faint 
aroma of culture needed to set off the 
article. In imagination I had already 
heard the thin bland mirth of the 
complacent reader. 

But now, as I took out the little 
book and ran my eye over its pages, I 
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knew that my article would never be 
written. One could not be facetious 
before so scorching a revelation of the 
teacher’s guilt for his part, willing or 
unwilling, in the Great Conspiracy. 
Look over my shoulder, reader, as I 
turn the pages, and see if you will not 
agree with me. 


Philosophy did not begin until an idle set 
of men began to think. 


The Pythagorean way of life was very 
practical and in many instances it had cus- 
toms which were based on implicit know- 
ledge. E.g. They said: Never eat beans. 


Xenophanes said this in the first flush of 
the doctrine of relativity. 


Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean is that 
everything is in a mean state between an 
excess and a dirth. 


With Aristotle Christianity began to 
break forth. 


The chief Stoics were Anaxagoras, So- 
crates and Aristotle’s Encheridion. 


Protagoras believed that everything is 
what it appears to the individual. In the 
case of a pig, a pig would be the measure of 
all things. Here we have the beginnings of 
transcendentalism. 


Spinoza was an optimist about the bright 
side of life and a pessimist about the dark 
side. 


The United States, through over-emphasis 
of freedom, have allowed elements within 
the body politic such free play that they 
may have injected a gangrene that will suck 
out her life. 


A beautiful object just naturally exudes 
goodness. 


In departing from the mores or customs 
of the state the person is liable to get 
himself into trouble, as for instance a free 
thinker or a believer in so-called ‘absolute 
motherhood’ or some fanatical scheme of 
the sort. 
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You laugh? Yes, of course you do. 
But listen a moment, and you will 
surely detect some quality of bitterness 
in the echoes. ‘A beautiful object just 
naturally exudes goodness.’ Consider 
what lies behind that statement. A 
vast institution, with millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of pretentious buildings 
sprawling over a large tract of land, and 
those buildings pullulating with busy 
men. Trustees sitting solemnly about a 
table to decide matters of high finance 
or of educational policy; committees 
forming and reforming; instructors lec- 
turing and preparing to lecture. Clerks 
and sub-clerks swarming like ants 
about miles of card-index drawers. The 
cacophony of batteries of typewriters 
going up to heaven, to mingle with 
the noise of innumerable telephones. 

In the Dean’s Office they are busy 
adding marks, computing averages, 
recording cuts. The Dean himself is 
hard at work upon three new disciplin- 
ary measures. A thousand books are 
on their way to the Library. In the 
Gymnasium a small army of freshmen 
are being weighed, measured, and ques- 
tioned upon the color of their parents’ 
eyes. A wrecking company is tearing 
down our last original building, to make 
room for the new school of journalism. 
Hundreds of students are preparing 
hundreds of assignments for the next 
day’s classes. Carloads of beef and 
eggs and vegetables are rolling into 
town, to feed the bodies of the mem- 
bers of this great society, and officials 
are busy dictating invitations to distin- 
guished preachers and lecturers for the 
nourishing of their minds. 

Think of this huge and complex 
machine turning over night and day, of 
the labor that has gone to the making of 
it, of the toil of hand and brain that 
keeps it in operation, and then see the 
result. ‘A beautiful object just natur- 
ally exudes goodness.’ That is what 
it all comes to. That is the finished 
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product. — Does your laughter sound 
quite so spontaneous now? 

*‘Xenophanes said this in the first 
flush of the doctrine of relativity.’ How 
came human pen to set down that? 

As I see it, there are three possible 
explanations. First, the writer is a 
defective, a moron, or whatever is the 
latest jargon for the old-fashioned and 
more expressive ‘dolt.’ If so, how did 
he manage to enter college? And now 
that he has succeeded in getting in, how 
has he survived two years of it, so that 
in the third he can come to plague me 
and drag a dead weight upon his com- 
panions? 

Second, the writer’s brain and will 
may be sound enough, but were never 
designed by the Lord to occupy them- 
selves with philosophy. Why, then, is 
he allowed to take philosophy? In all 
probability he is a demon chauffeur, 
with a taste for mechanics; but I will 
surely flunk him, and his low mark in 
philosophy will reduce his mark in some 
course where his natural abilities may 
have enabled him to shine. And in after 
years, when he has amassed a fortune 
in carburetors or something of the kind, 
he will think and talk of philosophy as 
rubbish and education as a farce. And 
who will blame him for it? 

The third explanation is that I have 
no business to be teaching philosophy. 
After all, every human being must have 
some interest in that subject, whether 
he is aware of it or not: he must find the 
universe exciting or delightful or mys- 
terious or terrible. What have I done 
to him to make him talk of ‘the first 
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flush of the doctrine of relativity’? I 
must be responsible, for no human 
being, left to himself, could ever come 
to think and write like that. I have 
turned his world into a jig-saw puzzle, 
the disjecta membra of which are the 
fragments of a hideous terminology. 
But the teacher in whose hands philos- 
ophy becomes either a slayer of en- 
thusiasm or a silly game of abstract 
ideas has missed his vocation. 

No matter which of the explanations 
proves to be correct, I cannot escape 
some of the responsibility. Either I am 
tainted with the guilt of the institution 
which admits dullness and stupidity, or 
I am a cause of dullness and stupidity 
in others. In neither case am I of con- 
spicuous value to the community. 

And so, the next time that the good 
Charles comes to feed me and to sym- 
pathize with my lot, I am going to sur- 
prise him. I am going to sing the 
praises of the janitor and the office-boy. 
I am going to point out to him that the 
community could get along very well 
without its professors, but that it can 
by no means afford to dispense with 
the janitor. I shall turn the cutting 
edge of socialistic doctrine in an unex- 
pected direction: I shall try to con- 
vince him that a more just distribution 
of wealth will surely mean that some of 
my salary shall be deducted and added 
to that of the man who takes care of the 
furnace. I shall do it reluctantly, even 
sadly; not only because I cannot afford 
to have my salary reduced, but because 
I fear it means that brother Charles can 
no longer be a comfort to me. 
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Tue debates about liberty have hith- 
erto all been attempts to determine just 
when in the series from Right to Left 
the censorship should intervene. Last 
month I ventured to ask whether these 
attempts do not turn on a misconcep- 
tion of the problem. The conclusion 
reached was that, in dealing with lib- 
erty of opinion, we were dealing with a 
subsidiary phase of the whole matter; 
that, so long as we were content to ar- 
gue about the privileges and immuni- 
ties of opinion, we were missing the 
point and trying to make bricks with- 
out straw. We should never succeed 
even in fixing a standard of tolerance 
for opinions, if we concentrated all our 
attention on the opinions. For they are 
derived, not necessarily by reason, to be 
sure, but somehow, from the stream of 
news that reaches the public, and the 
protection of that stream is the critical 
interest ina modern state. In going be- 
hind opinion to the information which 
it exploits, and in making the validity 
of the news our ideal, we shall be fight- 
ing the battle where it is really being 
fought. We shall be protecting for the 
public interest that which all the special 
interests in the world are most anxious 
» to corrupt. 

As the sources of the news are pro- 
tected, as the information they furnish 
becomes accessible and usable, as our 
capacity to read that information is 

1 Other phases of this subject were discussed 


by the author in the Aélantic for November. — 
Tue Eprtors. 
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educated, the old problem of tolerance 
will wear a new aspect. Many ques- 
tions which seem hopelessly insolu- 
ble now will cease to seem important 
enough to be worth solving. Thus the 
advocates of a larger freedom alwaysar- 
gue that true opinions will prevail over 
error; their opponents always claim that 
you can fool most of the people most 
of the time. Both statements are true, 
and both are half-truths. True opin- 
ions can prevail only if the facts to which 
they refer are known; if they are not 
known, false ideas are just as effective 
as true ones, if nota little more effective. 

The sensible procedure in matters 
affecting the liberty of opinion would 
be to ensure as impartial an investiga- 
tion of the facts as is humanly possible. 
But it is just this investigation that is 
denied us. It is denied us, because we 
are dependent upon the testimony of 
anonymous and untrained and preju- 
diced witnesses; because the complexity 
of the relevant facts is beyond the scope 
of our hurried understanding; and fin- 
ally, because the process we call educa- 
tion fails so lamentably to educate the 
sense of evidence or the power of pene- 
trating to the controlling centre of a 
situation. The task of liberty, therefore, 
falls roughly under three heads: pro- 
tection of the sources of the news, organ- 
ization of the news so as to make it com- 
prehensible, and education of human 
response. 


II 


We need, first, to know what can be 
done with the existing news-structure, in 
779 
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order to correct its grosser evils. How 
far is it useful to go in fixing personal 
responsibility for the truthfulness of 
news? Much further, I am inclined to 
think, than we have ever gone. We 
ought to know the names of the whole 
staff of every periodical. While it is not 
necessary, or even desirable, that each 
article should be signed, each article 
should be documented, and false docu- 
mentation should be illegal. An item of 
news should always state whether it is 
received from one of the great news- 
agencies, or from a reporter, or from 
a press bureau. Particular emphasis 
should be put on marking news sup- 
plied by press bureaus, whether they 
are labeled ‘Geneva,’ or ‘Stockholm,’ 
or ‘El Paso.’ 

One wonders next whether anything 
can be devised to meet that great evil of 
the press, the lie which, once under way, 
can never be tracked down. The more 
scrupulous papers will, of course, print 
a retraction when they have uninten- 
tionally injured someone; but the re- 
traction rarely compensates the victim. 
The law of libel is a clumsy and expen- 
sive instrument, and rather useless to 
private individuals or weak organiza- 
tions because of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment which obtains in the newspaper 
world. After all, the remedy for libel is 
not money damages, but an undoing of 
the injury. Would it be possible then to 
establish courts of honor in which pub- 
lishers should be compelled to meet 
their accusers and, if found guilty of 
misrepresentation, ordered to publish 
the correction in the particular form 
and with the prominence specified by 
the finding of the court? I do not know. 
Such courts might prove to be a great 
nuisance, consuming time and energy 
and attention, and offering too free a 
field for individuals with a persecution 
mania. 

Perhaps a procedure could be devised 
which would eliminate most of these 


inconveniences. Certainly it would bea 
great gain if the accountability of pub- 
lishers could be increased. They exer- 
cise more power over the individual 
than is healthy, as everybody knows 
who has watched the yellow press 
snooping at keyholes and invading the 
privacy of helpless men and women. 
Even more important than this, is the 
utterly reckless power of the press in 
dealing with news vitally affecting the 
friendship of peoples. In a Court of 
Honor, possible perhaps only in Utopia, 
voluntary associations working for de- 
cent relations with other peoples might 
hale the jingo and the subtle propa- 
gandist before a tribunal, to prove the 
reasonable truth of his assertion or 
endure the humiliation of publishing 
prominently a finding against his char- 
acter. 

This whole subject is immensely 
difficult, and full of traps. It would be 
well worth an intensive investigation 
by a group of publishers, lawyers, and 
students of public affairs. Because in 
some form or 6ther the next generation 
will attempt to bring the publishing 
business under greater social control. 
There is everywhere an increasingly 
angry disillusionment about the press, 
a growing sense of being baffled and 
misled; and wise publishers will not 
pooh-pooh these omens. They might 
well note the history of prohibition, 
where a failure to work out a programme 
of temperance brought about an undis- 
criminating taboo. The regulation of 
the publishing business is a subtle and 
elusive matter, and only by an early 
and sympathetic effort to deal with 
great evils can the more sensible minds* 
retain their control. If publishers and 
authors themselves do not face the facts 
and attempt to deal with them, some 
day Congress, in a fit of temper, egged 
on by an outraged public opinion, will 
operate on the press with an axe. For 
somehow the community must find a 
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way of making the men who publish 
news accept responsibility for an honest 
effort not to misrepresent the facts. 


Til 


But the phrase ‘honest effort’ does 
not take us very far. The problem here 
is not different from that which we be- 
gin dimly to apprehend in the field of 
government and business administra- 
tion. The untrained amateur may 
mean well, but he knows not how to do 
well. Why should he? What are the 
qualifications for being a surgeon? A 
certain minimum of special training. 
What are the qualifications for operat- 
ing daily on the brain and heart of a 
nation? None. Go some time and listen 
to the average run of questions asked 
in interviews with Cabinet officers — 
or anywhere else. 

I remember one reporter who was 
detailed to the Peace Conference by a 
leading news-agency. He came around 
every day for ‘news.’ It was a time 
when Central Europe seemed to be 
disintegrating, and great doubt existed 
as to whether governments would be 
found with which to sign a peace. 
But all that this ‘reporter’ wanted to 
know was whether the German fleet, 
then safely interned at Scapa Flow, was 
going to be sunk in the North Sea. He 
insisted every day on knowing that. 
For him it was the German fleet or 
nothing. Finally, he could endure it no 
longer. So he anticipated Admiral Reu- 
ther and announced, in a dispatch to his 
home papers, that the fleet would be 
sunk. And when I say that a million 
American adults learned all that they 
ever learned about the Peace Confer- 
ence through this reporter, I am stat- 
ing a very moderate figure. 

He suggests the delicate question 
raised by the schools of journalism: 
how far can we go in turning newspaper 
enterprise from a haphazard trade into 
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a disciplined profession? Quite far, I 
imagine, for it is altogether unthink- 
able that a society like ours should 
remain forever dependent upon un- 
trained accidental witnesses. It is no 
answer to say that there have been in 
the past, and that there are now, first- 
rate correspondents. Of course there 
are. Men like Brailsford, Oulahan, 
Gibbs, Lawrence, Swope, Strunsky, 
Draper, Hard, Dillon, Lowry, Levine, 
Ackerman, Ray Stannard Baker, Frank 
Cobb know their way about in this 
world. But they are eminences on a 
rather flat plateau. The run of the 
news is handled by men of much small- 
er calibre. It is handled by such men 
because reporting is not a dignified 
profession for which men will invest the 
time and cost of an education, but an 
underpaid, insecure, anonymous form 
of drudgery, conducted on catch-as- 
catch-can principles. Merely to talk 
about the reporter in terms of his real 
importance to civilization will make 
newspaper-men laugh. Yet reporting 
is a post of peculiar honor. Observation 
must precede every other activity, and 
the public observer (that is, the report- 
er) isamanof critical value. Noamount 
of money or effort spent in fitting the 
right men for this work could possibly 
be wasted, for the health of society de- 
pends upon the quality of the informa- 
tion it receives. 

Do our schools of journalism, the few 
we have, make this kind of training 
their object, or are they trade-schools 
designed to fit men for higher salaries 
in the existing structure? I do not pre- 
sume to answer the question, nor is the 
answer of great moment when we re- 
member how small a part these schools 
now play in actual journalism. But 
what is important is, to know whether 
it would be worth while to endow large 
numbers of schools on the model of 
those now existing, and make their 
diplomas a necessary condition for the 
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practice of reporting. It is worth con- 
sidering. Against the idea lies the fact 
that it is difficult to decide just what 
reporting is — where in the whole mass 
of printed matter it begins and ends. 
No one would wish to set up a closed 
guild of reporters and thus exclude 
invaluable casual reporting and writ- 
ing. If there is anything in the idea at 
all, it would apply only to the routine 
service of the news through large organ- 
izations. 

Personally I should distrust too much 
ingenuity of this kind, on the ground 
that, while it might correct certain evils, 
the general tendency would be to turn 
the control of the news over to unenter- 
prising stereotyped minds soaked in 
the traditions of a journalism always 
ten years out of date. The better course 
is to avoid the deceptive short cuts, and 
make up our minds to send out into 
reporting a generation of men who will, 
by sheer superiority, drive the incompe- 
tents out of business. That means two 
things. It meansa public recognition of 
the dignity of such a career, so that it 
will cease to be the refuge of the vaguely 
talented. With this increase of prestige 
must go a professional training in jour- 
nalism in which the ideal of objective 
testimony is cardinal. The cynicism of 
the trade needs to be abandoned, for 
the true patterns of the journalistic 
apprentice are not the slick persons who 
scoop the news, but the patient and 
fearless men of science who have labor- 
ed to see what the world really is. It 
does not matter that the news is not 
susceptible of mathematical statement. 
In fact, just because news is complex 
and slippery, good reporting requires 
the exercise of the highest of the scien- 
tific virtues. They are the habits of as- 
cribing no more credibility to a state- 
ment than it warrants, a nice sense of 
the probabilities, and a keen under- 
standing of the quantitative importance 
of particular facts. You can judge the 
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general reliability of any observer most 
easily by the estimate he puts upon the 
reliability of his own report. If you 
have no facts of your own with which to 
check him, the best rough measurement 
is to wait and see whether he is aware 
of any limitations in himself; whether 
he knows that he saw only part of the 
event he describes; and whether he has 
any background of knowledge against 
which he can set what he thinks he has 
seen. 

This kind of sophistication is, of 
course, necessary for the merest pre- 
tense to any education. But for differ- 
ent professions it needs to be specialized 
in particular ways. A sound legal train- 
ing is pervaded by it, but the skepti- 
cism is pointed to the type of case with 
which the lawyer deals. The reporter’s 
work is not carried on under the same 
conditions, and therefore requires a 
different specialization. How he is to 
acquire it is, of course, a pedagogical 
problem requiring an inductive study 
of the types of witness and the sources 
of information with whom the reporter 
is in contact. 

Some time in the future, when men 
have thoroughly grasped the réleof pub- 
lic opinion in society, scholars will not 
hesitate to write treatises on evidence 
for the use of news-gathering services. 
No such treatise exists to-day, because 
political science has suffered from that 
curious prejudice of the scholar which 
consists in regarding an irrational phe- 
nomenon as not quite worthy of serious 
study. 

Closely akin to an education in the 
tests of credibility is rigorous discipline 
in the use of words. It is almost impos- 
sible to overestimate the confusion in 
daily life caused by sheer inability to 
use language with intention. We talk 
scornfully of ‘mere words.’ Yet through 
words the whole vast process of human 
communication takes place. The sights 
and sounds and meanings of nearly all 
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that we deal with as ‘politics,’ we learn, 
not by our own experience, but through 
the words of others. If those words are 
meaningless lumps charged with emo- 
tion, instead of the messengers of fact, 
all sense of evidence breaks down. Just 
so long as big words like Bolshevism, 
Americanism, patriotism, pro-German- 
ism are used by reporters to cover 
anything and anybody that the biggest 
fool at large wishes to include, just so 
long shall we be seeking our course 
through a fog so dense that we cannot 
tell whether we fly upside-down or right- 
side-up. It is a measure of our educa- 
tion as a people that so many of us are 
perfectly content to live our political 
lives in this fraudulent environment of 
unanalyzed words. For the reporter, 
abracadabra is fatal. So long as he 


deals in it, he is gullibility itself, seeing 
nothing of the world, and living as it 
were in a hall of crazy mirrors. 

Only the discipline of a modernized 
logic can open the door to reality. An 


overwhelming part of the dispute 
about ‘freedom of opinion’ turns on 
words which mean different things to 
the censor and the agitator. So long as 
the meanings of the words are not dis- 
sociated, the dispute will remain a cir- 
cular wrangle. Education that shall 
make men masters of their vocabulary 
is one of the central interests of liberty. 
For only such an education can trans- 
form the dispute into debate from sim- 
ilar premises. 

A sense of evidence and a power to 
define words must for the modern re- 
porter be accompanied by a working 
knowledge of the main stratifications 
and currents of interest. Unless he 
knows that ‘news’ of society almost 
always starts from a special group, he is 
doomed to report the surfaces of events. 
He will report the ripples of a passing 
steamer, and forget the tides and the 
currents and the ground-swell. He will 
report what Kolchak or Lenin says, 
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and see what they do only when it con- 
firms what he thinks they said. He will 
deal with the flicker of events and not 
with their motive. There are ways of 
reading that flicker so as to discern the 
motive, but they have not been formu- 
lated in the light of recent knowledge. 
Here is big work for the student of 
politics. The good reporter reads 
events with an intuition trained by 
wide personal experience. The poor 
reporter cannot read them, because he 
is not even aware that there is anything 
in particular to read. 

And then the reporter needs a gen- 
eral sense of what the world is doing. 
Emphatically he ought not to be serv- 
ing a cause, no matter how good. In 
his professional activity it isno business 
of his to care whose ox is gored. To be 
sure, when so much reporting is ex 
parte, and hostile to insurgent forces, 
the insurgents in self-defense send out 
ex parte reporters of their own. But a 
community cannot rest content to learn 
the truth about the Democrats by 
reading the Republican papers, and the 
truth about the Republicans by read- 
ing the Democratic papers. There is 
room, and there is need, for disinterest- 
ed reporting; and if this sounds like 
a counsel of perfection now, it is only 
because the science of public opinion is 
still at the point where astronomy was 
when theological interests proclaimed 
the conclusions that all research must 
indicate. 

While the reporter will serve no cause, 
he will possess a steady sense that the 
chief purpose of ‘news’ is to enable 
mankind to live successfully toward the 
future. He will know that the world 
is a process, not by any means always 
onward and upward, but never quite 
the same. As the observer of the signs 
of change, his value to society depends 
upon the prophetic discrimination with 
which he selects those signs to place 
before his readers. 
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IV 


But the news from which he must 
pick and choose has long since become 
too complicated even for the most 
highly trained reporter. The work, say, 
of the government is really a small part 
of the day’s news, yet even the wealthi- 
est and most resourceful newspapers fail 
in their efforts to report ‘Washington.’ 
The high lights and the disputes and 
sensational incidents are noted, but no 
one can keep himself informed about 
his Congressman or about the individ- 
ual departments, by reading the daily 
press. This failure in no way reflects 
on the newspapers. It results from 
the intricacy and unwieldiness of the 
subject-matter. Thus, it is easier to 
report Congress than it is to report the 
departments, because the work of Con- 
gress crytallizes crudely every so often 
in a roll-call. But administration, al- 
though it has become more important 
than legislation, is hard to follow, be- 


cause its results are spread over a 
longer period of time, and its effects 
are felt in ways that no reporter can 
really measure. 

Theoretically Congress is competent 
to act as the critical eye on administra- 


tion. Actually, the investigations of 
Congress are almost always planless 
raids, conducted by men too busy and 
too little informed to do more than 
catch the grosser evils, or intrude upon 
good work that is not understood. It 
was a recognition of these difficulties 
that was the cause of two very inter- 
esting experiments in late years. One 
was the establishment of more or less 
semi-official institutes of government 
research; the other, the growth of 
specialized private agencies which at- 
tempt to give technical summaries of 
the work of various branches of the 
government. Neither experiment has 
created much commotion: yet together 
they illustrate an idea which, properly 


developed, will be increasingly valu- 
able to an enlightened public opinion. 

Their principle is simple. They are 
expert organized reporters. Having no 
horror of dullness, no interest in being 
dramatic, they can study statistics and 
orders and reports which are beyond 
the digestive powers of a newspaper 
man or of his readers. The lines of their 
growth would seem to be threefold: to 
make a current record, to make a run- 
ning analysis of it, and on the basis of 
both, to suggest plans. 

Record and analysis mean an experi- 
mental formulation of standards by 
which the work of government can be 
tested. Such standards are not to be 
evolved off-hand out of anyone’s con- 
sciousness. Some have already been 
worked out experimentally, others still 
need to be discovered; all need to be 
refined and brought into perspective by 
the wisdom of experience. Carried out 
competently, the public would gradu- 
ally learn to substitute objective crite- 
ria for gossip and intuitions. One can 
imagine a public-health service sub- 
jected to such expert criticism. The 
institute of research publishes the 
death-rate as a whole for a period of 
years. It seems that for a particular 
season the rate is bad in certain mala- 
dies, that in others the rate of improve- 
ment is not sufficiently rapid. These 
facts are compared with the expendi- 
tures of the service, and with the main 
lines of its activity. Are the bad results 
due to causes beyond the control of the 
service? do they indicate a lack of fore- 
sight in asking appropriations for spec- 
ial work? or in the absence of novel 
phenomena, do they point to a decline 
of the personnel, or in its morale? If the 
latter, further analysis may reveal that 
salaries are too low to attract men of 
ability, or that the head of the service 
by bad management has weakened the 
interest of his staff. 

When the work of government is 
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analyzed in some such way as this, the 
reporter deals with a body of knowledge 
that has been organized for his appre- 
hension. In other words, he is able to 
report the ‘news,’ because between him 
and the raw material of government 
there has been interposed a more or 
less expert political intelligence. He 
ceases to be the ant, described by 
William James, whose view of a build- 
ing was obtained by crawling over the 
cracks in the walls. 

These political observatories will, I 
think, be found useful in all branches 
of government, national, state, munici- 
pal, industrial, and even in foreign 
affairs. They should be clearly out of 
reach either of the wrath or of the favor 
of the office-holders. They must, of 
course, be endowed, but the endowment 
should be beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the legislature and of the rich 
patron. Their independence can be 
partially protected by the terms of the 
trust; the rest must be defended by the 
ability of the institute to make itself so 
much the master of the facts as to be 
impregnably based on popular confi- 
dence. 

One would like to think that the 
universities could be brought into such 
a scheme. Were they in close contact 
with the current record and analysis, 
there might well be a genuine ‘field 
work’ in political science for the stu- 
dents; and there could be no better 
directing idea for their more advanced 
researches than the formulation of the 
intellectual methods by which the 
experience of government could be 
brought to usable control. After all, 
the purpose of studying ‘political 
science’ is to be able to act more 
effectively in politics, the word effect- 
ively being understood in the largest 
and, therefore, the ideal sense. In the 
universities men should be able to 
think patiently and generously for the 


good of society. If they do not, surely 
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one of the reasons is that thought ter- 
minates in doctor’s theses and brown 
quarterlies, and not in the critical 
issues of politics. 

On first thought, all this may seem 
rather a curious direction for an inquiry 
into the substance of liberty. Yet we 
have always known, as a matter of 
common sense, that there was an inti- 
mate connection between ‘liberty’ and 
the use of liberty. Everyone who has 
examined the subject at all has had 
to conclude that tolerance per se is an 
arbitrary line, and that, in practice, the 
determining factor is the significance 
of the opinion to be tolerated. This 
study is based on an avowal of that 
fact. Once it is avowed, there seems to 
be no way of evading the conclusion 
that liberty is not so much permission 
as it is the construction of a system of 
information increasingly independent 
of opinion. In the long run it looks as 
if opinion could be made at once free 
and enlightening only by transferring 
our interest from ‘opinion’ to the ob- 
jective realities from which it springs. 
This thought has led us to speculations 
on ways of protecting and organizing 
the stream of news as the source of 
all opinion that matters. Obviously 
these speculations do not pretend to 
offer a fully considered or a completed 
scheme. Their nature forbids it, and I 
should be guilty of the very opinion- 
ativeness I have condemned, did these 
essays claim to be anything more than 
tentative indications of the more im- 
portant phases of the problem. 


Vv 


Yet I can well imagine their causing 
a considerable restlessness in the minds 
of some readers. Standards, institutes, 
university research, schools of journal- 
ism, they will argue, may be all right, 
but they are a gray business in a vivid 
world. They blunt the edge of life; they 
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leave out of account the finely irrespon- 
sible opinion thrown out by the creative 
mind; they do not protect the indis- 
pensable novelty from philistinism and 
oppression. These proposals of yours, 
they will say, ignore the fact that such 
an apparatus of knowledge will in the 
main be controlled by the complacent 
and the traditional, and the execution 
will inevitably be illiberal. 

There is force in the indictment. 
And yet I am convinced that we shall 
accomplish more by fighting for truth 
than by fighting for our theories. It isa 
better loyalty. It isa humbler one, but 
it is also more irresistible. Above all 
it is educative. For the real enemy is 
ignorance, from which all of us, con- 
servative, liberal, and revolutionary, 
suffer. If our effort is concentrated on 
our desires, — be it our desire to have 
and to hold what is good, our desire to 
remake peacefully, or our desire to 
transform suddenly, — we shall divide 
hopelessly and irretrievably. We must 
go back of our opinions to the neutral 
facts for unity and refreshment of spirit. 
To deny this, it seems to me, is to claim 
that the mass of men is impervious to 
education, and to deny that, is to deny 
the postulate of democracy, and to seek 
salvation in a dictatorship. There is, I 
am convinced, nothing but misery and 
confusion that way. But I am equally 
convinced that democracy. will degen- 
erate into this dictatorship either of the 
Right or of the Left, if it does not 
become genuinely self-governing. That 
means, in terms of public opinion, a 
resumption of that contact between 
beliefs and realities which we have been 
losing steadily since the small-town 
democracy was absorbed into the Great 
Society. 

The administration of public infor- 
mation toward greater accuracy and 
more successful analysis is the highway 
of liberty. It is, I believe, a matter of 
first-rate importance that we should fix 
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this in our minds. Having done so, we 
may be able to deal more effectively 
with the traps and the lies and the 
special interests which obstruct the 
road and drive us astray. Without a 
clear conception of what the goal of 
liberty is, the struggle for free speech 
and free opinion easily degenerates into 
a mere contest of opinion. 

But realization is not the last step, 
though it is the first. We need be under 
no illusion that the stream of news 
can be purified simply by pointing out 
the value of purity. The existing news- 
structure may be made serviceable to 
democracy along the general lines sug- 
gested, by the training of the journalist, 
and by the development of expert record 
andanalysis. But while it may be, it will 
not be, simply by saying that it ought 
to be. Those who are now in control 
have too much at stake, and they con- 
trol the source of reform itself. 

Change will come only in the drastic 
competition of those whose interests 
are not represented in the existing news- 
organization. It will come only if 
organized labor and militant liberalism 
set a pace which cannot be ignored. 
Our sanity and, therefore, our safety 
depend upon this competition, upon 
fearless and relentless exposure con- 
ducted by self-conscious groups that 
are now in a minority. It is for these 
groups to understand that the satis- 
faction of advertising a pet theory is as 
nothing compared to the publication of 
the news. And having realized it, it is 
for them to combine their resources and 
their talent for the development of an 
authentic news-service which is invinci- 
ble because it supplies what the com- 
munity is begging for and cannot get. 

All the gallant little sheets expressing 
particular programmes are at bottom 
vanity, and in the end, futility, so long 
as the reporting of daily news is left in 
untrained and biased hands. If we are 
to move ahead, we must see a great 
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independent journalism, setting stand- 
ards for commercial journalism, like 
those which the splendid English coép- 
erative societies are setting for com- 
mercial business. An enormous amount 
of money is dribbled away in one fash- 
ion or another on little papers, mass- 
meetings, and what not. If only some 
considerable portion of it could be set 
aside to establish a central international 
news-agency, we should make progress. 
We cannot fight the untruth which en- 
velops us by parading our opinions. 
We can do it only by reporting the facts, 
and we do not deserve to win if the 
facts are against us. 

The country is spotted with benevo- 
lent foundations of one kind or another, 
many of them doing nothing but pay 
the upkeep of fine buildings and sine- 
cures. Organized labor spends large 
sums of money on politics and strikes 
which fail because it is impossible to 
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secure a genuine hearing in public 
opinion. Could there be a pooling of 
money for a news-agency? Not, I im- 
agine, if its object were to further a 
cause. But suppose the plan were for a 
news-service in which editorial matter 
was rigorously excluded, and the work 
was done by men who had already 
won the confidence of the public by 
their independence? Then, perhaps. 

At any rate, our salvation lies in two 
things: ultimately, in the infusion of 
the news-structure with men with a new 
training and outlook; immediately, in 
the concentration of the independent 
forces against the complacency and 
bad service of the routineers. We shall 
advance when we have learned humil- 
ity; when we have learned to seek truth, 
to reveal it and publish it; when we 
care more for that than for the privi- 
lege of arguing about ideas in a fog of 
uncertainty. 


FAITH 


BY MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Tuat life shall aye endure, 


Beyond the passing breath, 


I know no proof secure, 


Save death. 





THE TRUE STORY OF THE LOSS’ OF PARADISE 


BY LISA YSAYE TARLEAU 


In old Hittite documents it is truth- 
fully related how Paradise was lost, and 
we find there some strange deviations 
from the usual story. Of course, it is 
hardly scientific to accept the Hittite 
version without proper criticism; yet 
even the casual reader will detect some 
plausibility in the tale as there given. 

Adam and Eve lived in the Paradise 
of the Hittite people just as happily 
and contented as in the Biblical one. 
They had given names to all the ani- 
mals, they had visited all spots of inter- 
est, they had tasted of all the fruits ex- 
cept the forbidden one, and for this one 
they had not even the slightest desire. 
But Satan, who, since he himself has 
lost his heaven, can hardly bear to see 
someone else live peacefully and con- 
tentedly in the Paradise of Love, as- 
sumed the appearance of a glittering 
serpent and began to make friends with 
Eve. He told her funny little amusing, 
teasing, and flattering things — things 
the more awkward and sluggish Adam 
would never have dreamed of saying; 
and though no one can accuse Eve of 
having directly flirted with Satan, yet 
it is true that she found a strange and 
wicked pleasure in hearing — and some 
times pretending not to hear — things 
which had a sulphurous aroma, and in 
watching the graceful serpent around 
which little rainbow-colored, glittering, 
underworld flames were playing. 

And by-and-by Satan began to talk 
of the wide, wide world and of the 
strange and marvelous fortunes and 
manifold adventures in that world, of 
which one who lived always in Eden 
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could scarcely have an adequate idea. 

Eve, of course, became curious, but 
she knew full well that her curiosity 
was useless and vain. The garden of 
Paradise had great and forbidding 
walls, its gates could not be opened by 
mortal hands, and the tempting world 
was thus quite out of the question for 
her. Yet Satan simply smiled away all 
these obstacles. 

‘Pluck one of these forbidden apples,’ 
he said; ‘eat of it, and give Adam to eat, 
and the gates will open of themselves, 
and the world with all its wonderful 
possibilities will lie before you. “Ad- 
ventures are for the adventurous,” as 
Lord Beaconsfield will one day say. 
Dare and you will succeed.’ 

It sounded wonderful, yet Eve hesi- 
tated to pluck a fruit that was strictly 
forbidden to her; and when she cau- 
tiously broached the question to Adam 
and proposed to serve the forbidden 
fruit as an extra course of their Sun- 
day dinner, she got but scant encour- 
agement. 

‘That is not for me,’ Adam said, 
‘dyspeptic as Iam. I have no use for 
such new-fangled dishes. Give me 
peaches with goat-milk or some berries 
with honey-dew; then I know what I 
get, and I know it will agree with me. 
Your apples are certainly unhealthful 
and indigestible. Otherwise they would 
n’t be forbidden.’ 

‘But Satan says,’ explained Eve, 
‘that they are not forbidden. This is 
simply a superstition.’ 

‘And what, then, is superstition,’ 
lectured the pedantic Adam, ‘but in- 
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herited experience? Your apples are 
unwholesome, take my word for it. I 
don’t care what your friend Satan may 
or may not say.’ 

And thus the matter rested. The 
apples were not plucked and not eaten, 
because Adam was against it, and Eve 
did not care greatly, and whenever she 
did not care greatly, she was quite will- 
ing to be amiable and submissive. 

Satan was in despair. If he could 
not entangle the happy couple in the 
meshes of sin, what hope was there for 
him and his power? Darkly brooding, 
he sat on a blackened rock, when sud- 
denly an old and hag-like woman stood 
before him and surveyed him with a 
toothless and evil smile. 

‘Satan,’ she said, ‘Prince of Sin and 
Darkness, never, never will you be able 
to destroy the Paradise of Love if I do 
not lend my help. Your time has not 
yet arrived. Leave Adam and Eve for 
a while to my tender and skillful minis- 
trations, and they will soon be your 


prey. When I have paved the way for 
you, you will conquer.’ 
‘And who are you?’ asked Satan sur- 
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prised. ‘Who are you who claim to be 
more powerful than Sin itself? What is 
your name?’ 

“My name,’ said the hag with her re- 
pulsive smile, ‘my name is Ennui; I am 
Dame Boredom.’ 

And as the hag had prophesied, so it 
happened. As soon as she appeared in 
Paradise, the end of all happiness was 
in sight. Soon the first couple plucked 
the forbidden fruit and ate it, only to 
escape the intolerable ennui that had 
settled upon them; then the gates of 
Paradise opened, and they went out to 
meet Satan, who was smilingly waiting 
for them. 

What happened further is not dis- 
closed. Like many other tales, the 
Hittite manuscript breaks abruptly off 
just when the real story begins; but 
someone who has studied the subject 
extensively assures us that there is very 
much truth in this version, and that in 
the Paradise of Love, after an unbe- 
lievably short time, one still becomes, 
as in the days of Adam and Eve, a help- 
less prey to the same old and intoler- 
able boredom. 


PLAIN TALK TO TEACHERS 


BY A. R. BRUBACKER 


I 


THE ‘learned professions’ were once 
an inner circle of distinction. Every 
family cherished the ambition to have 
representation in this court of honor. 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, these 
three, and the greatest was probably 
Divinity. Greatness was not yet meas- 


ured in cash-value, nor did the prole- 
tariat regard these distinctions as in- 
vidious. Not yet. Now we have new 
aspirants for place in the inner circle. 
Engineering professes a body of special 
knowledge and expert experience; spe- 
cial schools alone can give this know- 
ledge; and the trained engineer renders 
a specialized service to society. And 
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nursing. Who shall deny that nursing 
demands special knowledge, and that it 
renders important service to society? 
Then there are the social workers, bus- 
iness engineers of various kinds, phil- 
anthropists — and teachers. Some will 
have it that not all philanthropists are 
teachers, but that all teachers are 
philanthropists. 

Shall all these be recognized as pro- 
fessions? The exclusiveness of the 
inner circle is in danger. The term 
‘learned’ may have to be abandoned. 
Or, possibly, terms of initiation can be 
defined in such a way that some may 
qualify and others not. What is a pro- 
fession, then? Samuel Johnson defines 
it merely as a ‘vocation, known em- 
ployment, a calling.’ This, of course, 
includes shoe-shining. Surely teaching 
is not behind shoe-shining in its claims, 
although it is certainly behind shoe- 
shining in cash-value. ‘An occupation 
that involves a liberal education, and 
mental rather than manual labor.’ 
This is the definition of a recent maker 
of dictionaries, and has a tendency to 
restore the sacred inner circle of the 
‘learned profession.’ But what will the 
first proletarian glossary offer as a 
modification? Will it blot out finally, 
and perhaps ruthlessly, the early and 
late distinctions between occupations 
and professions? or is there no distinc- 
tion between surgeons and barbers, be- 
tween lawyers and lathers, between 
teachers and tinkers? 

A profession may be distinguished 
from a trade, vocation, occupation, or 
business by the following well-marked 
characteristics: — 

1. A profession presupposes a body 
of scientific and technical knowledge 
and corresponding skill in practice. 

2. This knowledge and skill can be 
acquired only by extended study and 
careful practice by persons who have 
the necessary native endowment. 

3. The welfare of community, state, 
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and nation depends on services which 
can be rendered only by those who 
have this knowledge and skill; and 

4. The practitioners, or members of 
the profession, by virtue of their spe- 
cial qualifications and by virtue of the 
public service rendered by them, incur 
definite moral obligations to each other 
and to the community. These obliga- 
tions are the basis of professional ethics. 

These characteristics cannot be dis- 
regarded. The character of the service 
rendered will be the touchstone. Com- 
munities may differ in their estimate of 
the value of a particular public service. 
The same service will have a varied 
rating in different periods. What was a 
trade in one period may become a pro- 
fession in another. But the basis of 
judgment will be the four herenamed — 
a special body of knowledge, an ex- 
tended period of study and practice, a 
service deemed essential to public wel- 
fare, and a body of professional ethics. 


II 


We are passing through a period of 
self-examination in education. Like the 
seeker after grace, we are almost mor- 
bid in our self-reproach; and like him, 
we are entreating fervently the gift of 
professional salvation. We covet the 
things that will make teaching an un- 
doubted, unchallenged profession. The 
college professor is pleading for a sal- 
ary on which he can live decently, and 
rear a family, without doing the family 
washing and working as a ‘scab’ car- 
penter at eight dollars a day during the 
long vacation. This same college pro- 
fessor also asks for a larger share of self- 
determination in the academic organ- 
ization. To him professional salvation 
means financial recognition and a bet- 
ter social and professional status. 

The common-school teacher organ- 
izes and makes a show of numerical 
and political strength, in order to secure 
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a minimum living salary. She identi- 
fies herself with the ranks of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, or less skilled. 
As yet she has not succeeded in raising 
this minimum up to the wage of the 
municipal street-sweeper. Self-exam- 
ination brings home to her that she is 
not received into the habitations of the 
social pace-maker, that she is not a 
social entity at all. She is treated very 
much like the trainer of horses, like the 
chauffeur, like the caretaker — except 
that she receives a smaller wage. Sal- 
vation is conceived by her in terms of 
social recognition and an equivalent 
salary; and she seeks this salvation, to 
the prejudice even of her professional 
status, largely because she has as yet 
only a trade and not a professional 
consciousness. 

The educational leader and admin- 
istrator, too, has become introspec- 
tive and has discovered the ‘national 
emergency in education.’ The emer- 
gency consists in poorly paid teachers, 
untrained teachers, ‘deplorably low 
professional standards, and the imma- 
turity of teachers.’ He seeks profes- 
sional salvation in federal financial aid, 
and a seat among the powerful in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

These individual plaints are made 
acute at this time by the universal ex- 
pectation of a new world after the 
Great War. They come to expression 
as part of the great longing for better 
things. But not one element is new. 
Teachers’ salaries have long been be- 
low reasonable expectations. College 
instructors are to-day working for 
salaries which good chauffeurs decline; 
and grade teachers receive less than 
journeymen barbers, less than garbage- 
collectors, less than street-sweepers. 
This has been true almost ab initio. 
The social status of public-school 
teachers has never been determined by 
the importance of their service to com- 
munity life. The preparation of teach- 


ers for their work has been disgrace- 
fully inadequate, because we have had, 
and now have, the absurd belief that 
‘anybody can teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic,’ and therefore boys and 
girls fresh from the grammar schools, 
sixteen years of age, are employed as 
teachers. Sixteen per cent of the public- 
school teachers in the United States 
are between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age. This is an old story. As 
for professional standards, is not that 
a preposterous term to use of child- 
workers? Can we regard children un- 
der twenty-one as constituting a pro- 
fession, especially when most of them 
remain in the work of teaching less 
than five years? 


Ilr 


A frank statement of conditions 
seems advisable. There are forces that 
hinder the development of a teaching 
profession. There are elements in the 
work of teachers that are common to 
the crafts. And human nature is 
triumphant in teachers as in other 
folk, expressing itself in conduct that 
is sometimes less than professional. 
Since these conditions prevail from the 
kindergarten through the university, 
or so far as they do prevail, — they are 
symptomatic, and must be clearly de- 
fined and commonly recognized and 
classified before they can be corrected. 

Divinity has maintained itself as a 
learned profession in spite of low sal- 
aries. Country physicians, likewise, 
constitute an important and honored 
element of the medical profession, in 
spite of low earnings. On the contrary, 
the better salaried groups of teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, high-school 
teachers, do not usually display clearer 
professional characteristics than the 
lower salaried groups. May it not, 
then, be true that low salaries are due 
in part at least to lack of professional 
qualities? Group solidarity and length 
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of service, professional fitness, high 
professional ethics, and_ professional 
alertness will, to some extent at least, 
tend toward better salaries. Social 
recognition almost certainly waits on 
evidence of proféssional qualities in the 
teacher. No social group can afford 
to deny itself the benefit of social in- 
tercourse with men and women of re- 
finement, broad learning, and of ex- 
pert knowledge in any field of useful- 
ness, least of all in the teachers of its 
children. 

Low salaries and lack of social recog- 
nition are two conditions that exist by 
common consent. There is no room for 
argument here. Our economic and 
social behavior toward teachers has 
been and is disgraceful. The remedy 
awaits the assertion by the teachers 
themselves, in word and act, but espe- 
cially in professional conduct, that 
they are worthy of larger salaries and 
of social equality. These disabilities 
may be effect as well as cause. At any 
rate we should frankly raise the ques- 
tion. For example: group-consciousness 
or solidarity is notably lacking among 
teachers. Women teachers frequently 
avoid classification and identification 
as teachers. In public places, at public 
resorts, they try to give the impression 
that they are not teachers. School- 
teacher is accepted as a term of re- 
proach. Even during educational con- 
ventions, when the streets of the con- 
vention city are inevitably overrun by 
teachers, when hotel lobbies and din- 
ing-rooms are monopolized by women 
teachers, there is this same desire to 
escape identification as of the genus 
teacher. It is a token of the fact that 
there is no group pride. A strange 
phenomenon. Its explanation prob- 
ably lies in the fact that the basis of 
unity among teachers is still the exter- 
nal and comparatively unimportant 
coincidence of name or place or occu- 
pation. The cohesive power of high 
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scholarly purpose, of common civic 
service, is apparently absent. 

The American public-school teacher 
is young and immature. Fully forty 
per cent of her is under twenty-five 
years of age. That is a significant fact. 
The woman teacher begins before she 
is twenty years of age, teaches three or 
four years, marries, and drops all inter- 
est in teaching as a life-work. That 
young women should marry before 
twenty-five is reasonable and natural; 
but it is wholly impossible to build up a 
professional esprit de corps in a force 
that has to be recruited so frequently 
from such immature material. For it 
should be remembered that few women 
—it might be questioned if any do — 
look upon teaching as a life-work before 
they have passed thirty, which is equiv- 
alent to saying that women teachers 
under thirty are not likely to have 
a professional attitude toward their 
work. Since this group constitutes so 
large a percentage of the entire body, 
the result is inevitable. Teaching is a 
temporary employment to them. It 
fills the marriageable interim between 
normal school or college and matri- 
mony. In that interim the attention is 
naturally fixed on the main chance. 
Time devoted to professional reading is . 
reduced to a minimum; time spent in 
attendance on educational conferences 
is not given with professional enthus- 
iasm. Teaching is not a career, but a 
vestibule to a career. 

The few men who continue to drift 
into teaching are subject to similar 
temptations. Most men begin teaching 
because it is the most ready means of 
turning their education into cash-value. 
Between twenty and twenty-five teach- 
ing offers these young men as large 
financial rewards as business. But the 
break. comes between twenty-five and 
thirty. Business offers larger rewards 
then, or they leave teaching, to com- 
plete courses in law or medicine. In 
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either case they are lost to teaching, 
and their places are filled by inexperi- 
enced recruits. 

This is doubly hard on the smaller 
school, since these tender youths occu- 
py places of administrative importance 
before they have maturity of judgment 
and thought. They hold places of pro- 
fessional importance, in spite of the 
fact that they are not seeking careers 
in teaching. 

This apparently leads to the con- 
clusion that the body of teachers con- 
sists of forty per cent of immature 
women and men, sixty per cent of 
unmarriageable women and unsaleable 
men. This is, of course, only partly 
true. But it is a fact that men teachers 
are too frequently effeminate. Some- 
one has said, ‘There are three genders, 
the masculine, the feminine, and the 
“male teacher.”’’ 

Teachers are constantly changing, 
then, partly because they like to mi- 
grate, partly because they leave the 


profession and their places to young 


recruits. In rural districts it is not 
unusual to have ninety per cent of the 
force new each year. In cities, twenty 
to thirty per cent of the force is annu- 
ally changed. The migratory habit is 
due partly to a desire for better sal- 
aries, partly to instability in the em- 
ploying agencies, and partly to a love 
of change for its own sake. 

The teaching force of these commun- 
ities is extremely variable because it is 
mobile and temporary. Methods are 
necessarily unstable, and under such 
conditions the school product cannot 
be standardized. Mobility and _ pro- 
fessional spirit are clearly inconsistent, 
mutually exclusive. 

One damning heresy continues to 
plague teachers and teaching — a her- 
esy held, it is true, by the laity rather 
than by the teachers, but not entirely 
renounced even by the latter. ‘Any- 
one can teach.’ This is a negation of all 


professional aspirations. The taxpayer 
and the school trustee assume the 
truth of this and act upon it. In the 
country school, therefore, boys and 
girls of sixteen or seventeen, without 
any training in method, with no school- 
ing beyond the grammar grades, are 
employed as teachers; while in the high 
schools, college graduates are asked to 
teach subjects for which they have no 
special preparation. This is particularly 
true of English and of history. By ac- 
cepting employment on these terms 
teachers of course subscribe to the her- 
esy;and byholding to it, teacher, trustee, 
and taxpayer together put the stamp of 
approval on inadequate teacher-train- 
ing standards. In this, as in other 
fields, democracy shows its impatience 
of expert service. 

The expert school administrator is 
free from this heresy. He may be 
guilty of others — not of this one. He 
demands adequate scholarship plus 
professional training, even for the 
lowest-salaried teacher. But democracy 
is not yet willing to accept the school 
expert. The definition of standards of 
preparation —even the selection of 
teachers — is still prevailingly in the 
hands of school trustees who have no 
correct basis of judgment. Consequent- 
ly, too often they choose teachers for 
their good looks or because they know 
persons of importance. To expect a 
professional esprit de corps in a body 
of teachers so selected is the height of 
folly. 

Out of these several conditions arises 
an inevitable tendency on the part of 
teachers to stagnate. Teachers must 
grow in knowledge and in the graces of 
their art if they wish to remain pro- 
fessionally alive. Stagnation in teach- 
ing is certain professional death. But 
the normal-school graduate is proverb- 
ially stagnant. She reads no books, she 
investigates nothing for herself; she 
expects the impetus provided by the 
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normal-school training to last through 
her teaching life, and the community 
she serves receives rapidly diminishing 
returns. And college graduates are not 
notably more progressive. While it is 
true that they start with a wider hori- 
zon and with more extensive scholar- 
ship, their enthusiasm for learning is 
not notably contagious. 

Even the late crop of ‘teachers’ col- 
leges’ and ‘schools of education’ does 
not contribute vigorously to a spirit 
of progress and the advancement of 
learning. These institutions love peda- 
gogy and pursue it, sometimes to the 
exclusion of other good things. They 
are magnifying the teaching process to 
the detriment of the learning process. 
Teaching skill is refined to the point 
where the child is taught everything so 
skillfully that he learns nothing. That 
is to say, he makes no effort to learn 
because effort is unnecessary. Under 
this ‘soft pedagogy’ the learner is 
chronically passive, even if he is recep- 
tive. The ‘School of Pedagogy’ is con- 
cerned with method, rather than with 
the matter of knowledge, and the pro- 
duct is therefore somewhat pedantic, 
as might be expected. It mistakes the 
shadow for the real substance, and ac- 
cepts for its standard the mere conceit 
of learning. 

Now this new pedagogy is harmful in 
what it fails to do rather than in what 
it does. That is, its method is harmless, 
nay, helpful, if it is founded on ade- 
quate knowledge of subject-matter. 
But the pedagogue wants ever more 
and more method. The summer ses- 
sions of our colleges find the ‘Methods’ 
courses vastly more popular than the 
informational and cultural courses. The 
teacher makes her annual pilgrimage 
to the ‘seat of learning,’ not to get 
learning, but to refine the mechanics of 
method, thus becoming, not more cul- 
tivated, but more mechanical in her 
teaching. 
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IV 


Teaching is nevertheless entitled to 
be rated among the learned professions. 
Its claim rests squarely on the impor- 
tance of the service rendered, on the 
breadth and depth of the body of pre- 
requisite knowledge, on the special 
technique by which alone success can 
be attained, and on a common ethical 
obligation which rests on those persons 
who have acquired this knowledge and 
the technique of teaching. 

The service rendered by teachers has 
very great value, rising distinctly above 
the vocations and trades in this respect, 
and comparing favorably with the 
learned professions. Take the black- 
smith’s trade, for example. When his 
work is well done, he has a well-shod 
horse and a satisfied customer; when it 
is poorly done, he causes a small finan- 
cial loss and has a displeased customer. 
The transaction involves a single cus- 
tomer, and has small significance to the 
community. The same is true of the 
trades generally. 

Contrast with this the work of the 
physician or the lawyer. The failure of 
the former means physical death; his 
success, physical fitness. The public 
health is in his keeping. His work has 
direct social significance. He subtracts 
from or adds to the common welfare, 
according as he fails or succeeds. In 
a similar manner, the lawyer who errs 
secures less than justice for his client; 
while the lawyer who succeeds gets 
justice for his client and promotes the 
cause of justice generally. The tran- 
quillity and the security of the com- 
munity are in his keeping. 

But the teacher surpasses each of 
these in value to the community, for 
the teacher who errs injures the cause of 
truth. By teaching vicious doctrines, 
he may undermine government, mis- 
direct the mental energies of youth, and 
retard the development of society. 
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The forward movements in human wel- 
fare become possible only from correct 
teaching. Civilization advances in ac- 
cordance with the quality of teaching 
service. The influence of the great 
teacher extends through many genera- 
tions, doing high service beyond the 
limits of his natural life. It transcends 
geographical and national boundaries. 
Witness Socrates and Jesus. Judged by 
the character of the service rendered, 
teachers clearly form a distinctive and 
homogeneous group, which by its pecu- 
liar knowledge and special skill con- 
trols the general community welfare. 
The teacher necessarily professes 
knowledge on the subject he essays to 
teach. Generally speaking, then, he 
should have a liberal education in the 
best sense. That he should ‘know 


something about everything and every- 
thing about something,’ is a hard say- 
ing but a true one. And then there isa 
body of scientific and technical know- 
ledge relating solely to the art of teach- 


ing, which must be mastered. With 
this special knowledge goes a related 
skill. Persons who have this prerequi- 
site liberal education and the special 
knowledgeand skill are experts, differen- 
tiated from tradesmen and purveyors 
of commodities, forming a group which 
may be called a profession under the 
most rigorous definition of that term. 

Because this distinctive group, which 
we are pleased to call the teaching pro- 
fession, possesses a knowledge and a 
skill which are vital to the welfare of 
community and national life, on which 
depends the continuity of civilization, 
there rest upon the group definite 
obligations toward the community and 
toward each other. These obligations 
are moral, and form a body of profes- 
sional ethics. That teachers are be- 
coming aware of their obligations is 
shown by the fact that codes of pro- 
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fessional ethics for teachers have been 
formulated in several teachers’ organ- 
izations, notably by the State Associa- 
tions of New York and Massachusetts. 
Briefly stated, these codes seek to fix 
standards of professional qualifications, 
to outline the principles of professional 
conduct, and to provide for the ad- 
vancement of the profession as a whole. 
In so far as the teaching body generally 
accepts its ethical obligations, it has 
acquired a professional consciousness. 


The fundamental question for all of 
us who give thought to education and 
the advancement of teaching is the 
creation and the increase of the pro- 
fessional solidarity which comes from 
a common consciousness of work well 
performed. The charlatan with his con- 
ceit of learning must give place to the 
genuine scholar with sound learning. 
The pedagogue with his pedantry must 
yield to the simple teacher with rich 
personal power. The vocationist must. 
not be admitted with his cash-value 
doctrine until the groundwork of an 
education has been laid. ‘Soft peda- 
gogy’ must be displaced by a vigorous, 
self-directed learning process. The 
temporary time-serving teacher must 
go. The feminizing process, by which 
even male teachers lose their virility, 
should cease. Our watchword should 
be, professional conduct. The new world 
demands more of teachers than any 
previous period has demanded of them. 
Education is the means of social salva- 
tion for modern peoples. The teachers 
must, therefore, have scholarship and 
technical skill, and also high moral 
purpose. They must recognize their 
ethical obligations to the point where 
they become a cohesive body, a pro- 
fession. For such a body of teachers 
the rightful place in the sacred circle of 
the learned professions is prepared. 








CHRISTMAS ROSES. II 


BY ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


I 


Stitt, Mrs. Delafield knew no re- 
morse. Rather, a wine-like elation filled 
her. She thought of her state of con- 
sciousness in terms of wine, and ordered 
up from her modest cellar a special old 
port, hardly tasted since her husband’s 
death, and, all alone, drank at lunch a 
little glass in honor of Jane Amoret’s 
advent. Also, though elated, she was 
conscious of needing a stimulant. The 
scene with Rhoda had cost her more 
than could, at the moment, be quite 
computed. 

What it had won for her she was able 
to compute when, after lunch, she went 
upstairs to look at Jane Amoret asleep 
in her white cot. She did not feel like 
a robber brooding in guilty joy over 
ill-gotten booty. She could not feel 
herself that, nor Jane Amoret booty. 
Jane Amoret was treasure, pure heaven- 
sent treasure, her flower of miracle. 
Christmas roses had been in her mind 
since morning, and the darkness, the 
whiteness of the child, as well as her 
beautiful unexpectedness, made _ her 
think of them anew; her gravity, too 
— something of melancholy that the 
flowers embodied; for they were not 
smiling flowers — gazing rather at the 
wintry sky in earnest meditation. 

Jane Amoret’s black lashes lay upon 
her cheek, ever so slightly turned up at 
the tips, and her great-aunt, leaning 
over her, felt herself doting upon them 
and upon the little softly breathing 
profile embedded in the pillow, a bud- 
like, folded hand beside it. 
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‘Little darling — we will make each 
other happy,’ she whispered. 

Rhoda had passed from their lives 
like a storm-cloud. 

Jane Amoret was still sleeping, and 
she had gone downstairs to the little 
morning-room where, since the war, she 
had really lived, to settle with herself 
what she must say to Tim, when there 
came a ringing at the front-door bell. 
The morning-room, at the back of the 
house, like the nursery, overlooked the 
southern lawn and the walls of the 
kitchen-garden; but she could usually 
hear if a motor drove up, and, in her 
still concentration upon the empty 
sheet lying before her on the desk, she 
was aware that there had been no 
sound. It was too early for a visitor, 
too early for the evening post, and she 
looked up with some curiosity as Parton 
came in. 

“It ’sa gentleman, madam, tosee you, 
said Parton; and her young, trained 
visage showed signs of a discomposure 
deeper than that Rhoda’s coming had 
evoked. ‘Mr. Darley, madam; and he 
hopes very much you are disengaged.’ 

Mrs. Delafield had, as a first sensa- 
tion, that of sympathy with Parton. 
Parton evidently knew all about it and 
was evidently in distress lest her face 
betrayed her knowledge. In her effort 
to maintain her own standards of im- 
passivity she suddenly blushed crimson, 
and Mrs. Delafield then felt that she 
was very old and Parton very young, 
and that in that fact alone was a bond, 
even if there had been no other. She 
had many bonds with Parton, and now, 
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seeing her so soft, uncertain, and dis- 
mayed, she would have liked to pat her 
on the shoulder and say, ‘There, my 
dear, it does n’t make any difference. 
I assure you I’m not disturbed.’ And 
since she could not say it, she looked it, 
replying with the utmost equability, 
‘Mr. Darley? By all means. Show him 
in at once, Parton.’ 

There was, after Parton had gone, 
a short interval, while Mr. Darley, 
doubtless, was taking off his coat, and 
during which she felt herself mainly 
engaged in maintaining her equability. 
But, after her encounter with Rhoda, 
wasn’t she equable enough for any 
situation? Besides, Mr. Darley could 
in no fashion menace Jane Amoret, and 
under all her conjectures and amaze- 
ments there lay a certain satisfaction. 
She knew, from her encounter with 
Parton, that she was interested in all 
young creatures when they were nice, 
and she was not sorry to have another 
look at Mr. Darley. 

When he entered and she saw him, — 
not in khaki as that first time, but in 
a gray tweed suit, — when Parton had 
softly and securely closed the door and 
left them together, she found herself 
borne along on a curious deepening of 
the current of sympathy for mere 
youth. She had not remembered how 
young he was; she had not had that as 
her dominant impression at Rhoda’s 
tea, as she had it now. He must be sev- 
eral years younger than Rhoda; hardly 
more than twenty-two or three, she 
thought; and it must have been as a 
mere child that the war had swept him 
out into maturing initiations. Some- 
thing of an experience, shattering yet 
solidifying, was in his face, fragile, 
wasted, yet more final and finished than 
one would have expected at his time of 
life; and also, in curious contrast to his 
boyish, beardless look, a deep line was 
engraved across his forehead; whether 
by suffering or by the trick she soon 
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discovered in him of raising his eye- 
brows in an effort of intense concentra- 
tion, she could not tell. 

She gave him her hand simply, and 
said, ‘Do sit down.’ 

But Mr. Darley, though he looked at 
the chair she indicated, did not take it. 
He remained standing on the hearth- 
rug, facing the windows, his hands 
clasped behind him, and she then be- 
came aware that he was enduring a 
veritable agony of shyness. It did not 
take the form of blushes, — though his 
was a girlish skin that would display 
them instantly, — or of awkward ges- 
ture or faltering speech. It was a shy- 
ness wild, still, and bereft of all appeal, 
like that of a bird, — the simile came 
sharply to her, —a bird that had fol- 
lowed some swift impulse and_ that 
now, caught in a sudden hand, relapsed 
into utter immobility. His large eyes 
were on hers— fixed. His expression was 
like a throbbing heart. She knew that 
all that she wanted, for the moment, 
was to show him that the hand was 
gentle. 

‘I'm afraid you came hoping to find 
Rhoda,” she said, looking away from 
him and giving her chair, as a pretext, 
sundry little adjustments before draw- 
ing it to the fire. ‘But she left this 
morning, after seeing me, and you must 
have crossed her on the road. At 
least — have you motored?’ 

The large eyes, she found, were still 
fixed on her as, with the question, she 
glanced up at him; but he answered im- 
mediately — rather as if with a croak- 
ing cry from the blackbird when one 
pressed it, — 

‘No; I came by train. [I left a little 
after Rhoda did.’ 

‘By train?’ she marveled kindly. 
‘But we are four miles from the station 
here. Are n’t you, at your end, as far? 
And such roads!’ She saw now that 
his boots and upturned trousers were, 
indeed, deeply mired. 
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‘Oh — I did n’t mind the walk,’ said 
Mr. Darley. ‘It was n’t far.’ 

She was sure he had n’t found it far. 
His whole demeanor expressed the over- 
mastering impulse that had, till then, 
sustained him. 

“Have you had any lunch?’ she went 
on. ‘I can’t think where you can have 
lunched. There’s nothing at the sta- 
tion. Do let me send for something. 
I’ve only just finished.’ 

It seemed strangely indicated that 
she should, to-day, feed Rhoda and her 
lover. 

But the caught blackbird was in no 
state for feeding. More wildly, yet more 
faintly than before he gave forth the 
croaking ery with, ‘Oh, no. Thanks so 
much. Yes. At our station. I found 
something at our station. Sandwiches; 
no, a bun. I had a cup of Bovril.’ 

And now, curiously, poignantly to 
her, he began to blush as though sud- 
denly and overwhelmingly aware of him- 
self and of how idiotically he must be 
behaving. Poor child! How young he 
was! And how ill he had been in the 
trenches; and how beautiful it was to 
remember — as she did suddenly, and 
not irrelevantly, she knew, though she 
could not trace the relevance — that, 
in the little volume, written since his 
return, there had not been a shadow of 
the ugly rancor, revengeful and provoc- 
ative, one met in some other soldier- 
poets whom one might have fancied to 
be of his kind. For how he must have 
hated it! And, at the same time, mem- 
ory brought back a line, a stanza, here 
and there, from her snatched reading 
— how holy he had found it; seeing 
so much more than error, death, and 
suffering! 

Her eyes dwelt on him with some- 
thing beyond the kindly wish to spare 
him as she said, ‘Please sit down. You 
must be very tired and you are not 
strong, Rhoda told me. Don’t be afraid 
of me. I am an old lady who can listen 
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to anything and, I think, understand a 
great deal. I’ve already heard a great 
deal from Rhoda. I’m anything but 
unfriendly to you, I assure you.’ 

It was — she was aware of it when it 
had crossed her lips — a curious thing 
to say to her niece’s lover, to the man 
who had destroyed Tim’s happiness and 
wrecked Niel’s home; but it was too 
true not to be said. And she was per- 
fectly sure now that it was not Mr. 
Darley who had wrecked and destroyed. 
It was Rhoda who had taken him, of 
course; not he Rhoda. He would never 
take anybody. He would stand and 
gaze at them as he now gazed at her, 
and only when they threw out appeal- 
ing arms, would he move toward them. 
Rhoda had thrown out appealing arms 
—after she discovered that alluring 
arms had no effect. Mrs. Delafield’s im- 
pressions and intuitions tumbled forth 
in positive clusters as she took in her 
companion. Allurements, Russian-bal- 
let background, snowy throats and vel- 
vet eyes, would have no effect upon 
him at all; he cared as little about them 
at one end of the scale of sensations as 
about rats and corpses at the other. He 
would not even see them. It was some- 
thing else he had seen in Rhoda; some- 
thing she had found herself driven to 
display. And if she were getting tired of 
him already, it was simply because, hav- 
ing trapped him with the artifice, she 
now found herself shut up with him ina 
cage which, while it wasof her own mak- 
ing, was extremely uncongenial to her. 

Mr. Darley was far too absorbed in 
what she had just said to him to think 
of taking the chair. It had helped him 
incalculably — that was quite apparent; 
for though the blush stayed, and though 
he was still wild and shy, they had 
already, indubitably, begun to under- 
stand each other. 

‘Do you mean,’ he asked, ‘not un- 
friendly to me or not unfriendly to 
Rhoda?’ 
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This was an unexpected question, 
and for a moment, not knowing what it 
portended, she hardly knew how to 
meet it. But the understanding that 
seemed to deepen with every moment 
made truth the most essential thing, 
and she replied after only a hesitation, 
“To you.’ 

Mr. Darley looked all his astonish- 
ment. ‘But why? Do you feel that you 
like me, too? Because, of course, I’ve 
never forgotten you. That’s why I felt 
it possible to come to-day.’ 

And since truth was essential, it was 
she, now, who looked, with her surprise, 
something that she felt to be a recogni- 
tion, as she replied, ‘I suppose it must 
be that. I suppose we liked each other 
at first sight. I certainly did n’t know 
the feeling was reciprocal.’ 

‘Nor did I!’ Mr. Darley exclaimed. 
He took the chair at the other end of 
the hearth-rug, facing her, his knees 
crossed, his arms clutched tightly across 
his chest; and now he was able.to reach 
his journey’s goal. As all, on Rhoda’s 
side, had been made clear to her that 
morning, so, on his, all was clear as he 
said, with a solemnity so young, so 
genuine, that it almost brought tears 
to her eyes, “Then, since you do like 
me, please don’t let her leave me!’ 

It was before her in the definite, 
overpowering mass of it; but how it 
could have come about made a sort of 
mist enveloping the approaches to the 
mountain. 

“Does Rhoda want to leave you?’ 
she questioned. 

“Why — didn’t you know?’ Mr. 
Darley’s face flashed with a sort of stu- 
por. ‘Did n’t she come for that?’ 

“You answer my questions first,’ Mrs. 
Delafield said after a moment. 

He was obedient and full of trust. 
“It’s because of the child, you know, 
that lovely little creature in London. 
From the first — you can’t think how 
long ago it already seems, though we 
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have hardly been a week together — 
I’ve seen it growing, that feeling in her 
that she could n’t bear it. Other things, 
too; but that more than all. At least,’ 
he was truthful to the last point of scru- 
ple, ‘I think so. And though she did 
not tell me that she was saying good- 
bye this morning, I knew —I knew — 
that she was coming to you because she 
wanted her child, and would accept 
anything, endure anything, to be with 
it again.’ 

“What do you think Rhoda had to 
endure?’ Mrs. Delafield inquired. 

‘Oh — you can’t ask me that! Isaw 
you in it and yousaw me!’ Mr. Darley 
exclaimed. ‘You will be straight with 
me? You saw that soulless life of hers, 
with that selfish figurehead of a hus- 
band for all guide. She was suffocating 
in it. She didn’t need to tell me. I 
saw it in her face before she told me. 
How can a woman live with a man she 
does n’t love? When you said not un- 
friendly to me, did you mean to make 
a difference? Did you mean that you 
don’t care for Rhoda? Yet she’s always 
loved and trusted you, she told me, 
more than anyone. You were the one 
reality she clung to. That’s why she 
could come to you to-day.’ 

“What I mean is that I’m on your 
side, not on Rhoda’s,’ said Mrs. Dela- 
field, and at the moment her charming 
old white face expressed, perhaps as 
never before in her life, the quality of 
decisiveness. ‘I am on your side. But I 
have to see what that is.’ 

He was feeling her face even more 
than her words. He was gazing at her 
with a rapt scrutiny which, she reflect- 
ed, exonerating Rhoda to that extent, 
would make it difficult for a woman re- 
ceiving such a tribute not to wish to re- 
tain it permanently. It enriched and 
sustained one and — although it was 
strange that she should feel this — 
troubled and moved one, too. A sense of 
pain stirred in her, and of wonder about 
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herself and her fitness to receive such 
gazes. One really could n’t, at sixty- 
three, have growing pains; yet Mr. Dar- 
ley’s gaze filled her with that troubled 
consciousness of expanding life. He 
wanted Rhoda. She wanted Jane Amo- 
ret. So, wasn’t it all right? Wasn’t she 
all right? His side was her side. They 
wanted the same thing. But the trou- 
bled sap of the new consciousness was 
rising in her. 

‘My side is really Rhoda’s side,’ said 
Mr. Darley, as ifanswering her thought. 
He held his knee in gripped hands and 
spoke with rapid security. He was still 
shy, but he now knew exactly what he 
wished to say, and how to say it. “It’s 
Rhoda’s side, if only she’d see it. That ’s 
why I was not disloyal in asking my 
question when you said you were n’t 
unfriendly. Really — really — you will 
believe me—it’s for her, too. I 
would n’t have let her come with me 
if it had n’t been. I’m not so selfish as 
Iseem. I know it’s dreadful about the 


child. But — this is my secret; Rhoda 
does not guess it and I could never tell 
her — she does n’t love the child as she 
thinks she does. Not really. In spite of 
her longing. She longs to love it, of 
course; but she is n’t a mother; not to 


that child. That’s another reason. It 
was all false. The whole thing. The 
whole of her life. The real truth is,’ 
said Christopher Darley, gazing large- 
eyed at her, ‘that Rhoda is frighten- 
ed and wants to go back. She’s not 
as brave as she thought she was. Not 
quite as brave as I thought. But if she 
yields to her fear and leaves me, — she 
has n’t yet, I know, I see that in your 
face, — but if she goes back to her old 
life, it will mean dust, humiliation, im- 
prisonment forever.’ 

‘“That’s what I told her,’ Mrs. Dela- 
field said, her eyes on his. 

‘I knew! I knew!’ cried the young 
man. ‘I knew you’d done something 
beautiful for me — for us. Because you 
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see the truth. And you were able to 
succeed where I failed! You were able 
to convince her! You’ve saved us 
both! Oh, how I thank you!’ 

“It was n’t quite like that,’ said Mrs. 
Delafield. ‘It was n’t to save either of 
you. I don’t think it right for a woman 
to leave her husband with another man 
because she has ceased to love her hus- 
band. But I made her go back. I 
would n’t even let her tell me that she 
wanted to leave you. I did n’t convince 
her. I merely made it impossible for 
her. She left me reluctant and bewild- 
ered. You have n’t found out yet,’ — 
Mrs. Delafield leaned forward and 
picked up the little poker; the fire 
needed no poking and the movement 
expressed only her inner restlessness, — 
“you have n’t found out that Rhoda, at 
all events, is very selfish?’ 

Christopher Darley at that stopped 
short. ‘Oh, yes, I have,’ he answered 
then; but the frightened croak was in 
his voice as he said it. 

‘And have you found out, too,’ said 
Mrs. Delafield, eyeing her poker, spar- 
ing him, giving him time, ‘that she’s 
unscrupulous and cold-hearted? Do 
you see the sort of life she’ll make for 
you, if she is faithful to you and stays 
with you, not because she’s faithful, 
not because she wants to stay, but 
gagged and baulked by me? Haven't 
you already, yourself, been a little 
frightened sometimes?’ she finished. 

She kept her eyes on her poker and 
gave Mr. Darley his time, and indeed 
he needed it. 

‘If you’ve been so wonderful,’ he 
said at last, with the slow care of one 
who threads his way among swords; “if, 
though you think we’re law-breakers, 
you think, too, that we’ve made our- 
selves another law and are bound to 
stand by it; if you’ve sent her back to 
me — why do you ask me that? But 
no,’ he went on. ‘I’m not frightened. 
You see — I love her.’ 
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‘She does n’t love you,’ said Mrs. 
Delafield. 

“She will! She will!’ — It made Mrs. 
Delafield think of the shaking heart- 
throbs of the blackbird. — ‘All that 
you see, — yes, yes, | won’t pretend to 
you, because I trust you as I’ve never 
before trusted any human being, be- 
cause you are truer than anyone I’ve 
ever met, —it’sall true. She is all that. 
But don’t you see further? Don’t you 
see it’s thelife? She’s never knownany- 
thing else. She’s never had a chance.’ 

‘She’s known me. She’s had me.’ 

Mrs. Delafield’s eyes did not leave 
the poker. But under the quiet state- 
ment the struggle in her reached its 
bitter close. She had lost Jane Amoret. 
She must give her up. Not for her sake; 
nor for Rhoda’s, — oh, in no sense for 
Rhoda’s, — but for his. She could not 
let him pay the price. She must save 
him from Rhoda. 

“What do you mean?’ he asked; and 
it was as if crumbling before her secure 
strength, almost with tears. 

‘I mean that youll never make any- 
thing different of her. I never have, and 
I’ve known her since she was born. You 
won’t make her, and she’ll unmake you. 
She is disintegrating. She has always 
been like that. Nothing has spoiled her. 
From the first she’s been selfish and 
untender. I don’t mean to say that she 
has n’t good points. She has a sense of 
humor; and she’s honest with herself: 
she knows what she wants and why she 
wants it — although she may take care 
that you don’t. She is n’t petty or spite- 
ful or revengeful. No,’ — Mrs. Dela- 
field moved her poker slowly up and 
down as she carved it out for him, and 
it seemed to be into her own heart she 
was cutting, — ‘there is a largeness 
and a dignity about Rhoda. But she 
feels no beauty and no tragedy in life, 
only irony and opportunity. You'll 
no more change her than you'll change 
a flower, a fish, or a stone.’ 
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Holding his knee in the strained 
grasp, Christopher Darley kept his 
eyes on her, breathing quickly. 

“Why did she come with me, then?’ 
he asked, after the silence between 
them had grown long. (Strange, she 
thought, so near they were, that he 
could not know her heart was breaking, 
too. All the time it was Jane Amoret’s 
sleeping eyelashes she saw.) ‘Why did 
she love me? I am not irony or oppor- 
tunity.’ 

“Do you think she ever loved you?’ 
said Mrs. Delafield. ‘Was it not only 
that she wanted you to love her? Was 
n’t it because you were different, and 
difficult, and new? I think so. I think 
you found her at a bored, antagonistic 
moment; money-quarrels with her hus- 
band, — he isa good young fellow, Niel, 
and he used to worship her, — the war 
over and life to take up again on terms 
already stale. She is calculating; but 
she is adventurous and reckless, too. 
So she went. And of course she was in 
love with you then. That goes without 
saying, and you’ll know what I mean 
by it. But Rhoda gets through things 
quickly. She has no soil in her in which 
roots can grow; perhaps that’s what 
I mean by saying she can’t change. 
One can’t, if one can’t grow roots. 
But now you are no longer new or diffi- 
cult. You are easy and old — already 
old; and she’s tired of you. You bore 
her. You constrain and baffle her — if 
she’s to keep up appearances with you 
at all; and she’d like to do that, be- 
cause she admires you exceedingly. So 
she wants to go back to Niel. I know,’ 
said Mrs. Delafield slightly shaking her 
poker, ‘that if I’d given her a loophole 
this morning, she’d be on her way to 
London now.’ 

‘And why did n’t you?’ asked Chris- 
topher Darley. 

Ah, why? Again she brooded over 
the softly breathing little profile, again 
met the upward gaze of Jane Amoret’s 
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gray eyes. Well might he ask why. 
But there was the one truth she could 
not give him. There was another that 
she could, and she had it ready. ‘I 
had n’t seen you,’ she said. 

‘You thought it right for her to come 
back to me, until you saw me?’ 

‘I thought it beneath her dignity — 
as I said to her — to be unfaithful to 
two men within a fortnight.’ 

‘But why should you care for her 
dignity?’ Mr. Darley strangely pressed. 
“Why should n’t you care more for your 
brother’s dignity, and her husband’s, 
and her child’s — all the things she said 
you’d care for?’ 

He had brought her eyes to his now, 
and, for the first time since they met, it 
was he who had the advantage. Frown- 
ing, yet clear, he bent his great young 
eyes upon her and she knew, dismaying- 
ly, that her thoughts were scattered. 

‘I have always cared for Rhoda.’ 
She seized the first one. 

“Is it a future for Rhoda to disinte- 
grate the life of the man who loves her 
and to get no good of him? Isn’t it 
better for a woman like Rhoda to go 
back to the apparent dignity, since she 
has no feeling for the real? Is n’t that 
what you would have felt, if you’d been 
feeling for Rhoda? It wasn’t because 
you felt for her,’ said Christopher Dar- 
ley. ‘You had some other reason. You 
are keeping another reason from me. 
You know,’ he urged upon her with a 
strange, still austerity, ‘you know you 
can’t do that. You know we must say 
the truth to each other. You know 
that we simply belong to each other, 
you and I.’ 

“My dear Mr. Darley — my dear 
young man!’ 

She was, indeed, bereft of all resource. 
She laid down her poker and, as she did 
so, felt herself disarming before him. 
His eyes, following her retreat, chal- 
lenged her, almost with fierceness. 

‘I know — I know that you are giv- 
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ing up something because of me,’ he 
said. ‘You want her to go back to her 
husband now, so that I may be free. It 
wasn’t of me you thought this morning; 
nor of your brother, nor of Rhoda. 
Everything changed for you after you 
saw me. What is it? What is it that 
made you send Rhoda back to me and 
that makes you now want to free me? 
You are beautiful — but you are terri- 
ble. You do beautiful and terrible 
things. And you must let me share. 
You must let me decide, too, if you do 
them for me!’ 

He had started up, but not to come 
nearer in his appeal and his demand. 
Cut to the heart as he was, — for she 
knew how she had pierced, — it was 
rather the probing of some more intol- 
erable pain that moved him. And look- 
ing down at her with eyes intolerant of 
her mercy, he embodied to her her sense 
of a new life and a new conscience. 
Absurd though his words might seem, 
they were true. Though never, per- 
haps, again to meet, she and Christo- 
pher Darley recognized in each other’ 
some final affinity and owed each other 
final truth. 

She no longer felt old and wise, but 
young and helpless before the compul- 
sion of the kindred soul. She owed him 
the truth, and in giving it she must risk 
his freedom and his happiness. Look- 
ing up at him, that sense of compulsion 
upon her, she said, ‘It was because of 
Jane Amoret. It was because I loved 
her and wanted to keep her.’ 

Christopher Darley grew paler than 
before. ‘She is here?’ 

“Yes. She came this morning. She is 
upstairs, sleeping.’ 

“Rhoda saw her?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And left her? To you?’ 

“Yes. Left her to me.’ 

He raised his head with a backward 
jerk and stared out of the window be- 
fore him. She kept her eyes on his face, 
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measuring its strength against hers. 
He was not measuring. He seemed to 
be seeing the beautiful and terrible 
things of which, he had told her, she 
was capable. She felt, when his eyes 
came back to her, that he had judged 
her. 

“You see you can’t,’ he said gently. 

‘Can’t what? Can’t keep her, you 
mean, of course.’ 

‘Anything but that. You can’t aban- 
don her — even for my sake.’ 

So that had been the judgment. He 
saw only beauty. 

‘I shan’t abandon her. I shall al- 
ways be able to see as much of her as I 
did of Rhoda, and more. And she is 
different from Rhoda. I shan’t have the 
special joy of her, but I shall have the 
good.’ 

‘Moreover,’ he went on, with per- 
fect gentleness, putting her words aside, 
‘I can’t abandon Rhoda. All that you 
have said is true. But it doesn’t go 
far enough. You yourself, you know, 
see life too much in terms of irony, of 
fact rather than faith. You’ve owned 
that Rhoda is adventurous and honest; 
you’ve owned that she does n’t lie to 
herself. Then she has growth in her. 
No human being can be like a flower 
or a fish or a stone. It was mere liter- 
ature, your saying that. Every human 
being has futures and futures within it. 
You know it really. Why you yourself, 
though you are so old and fixed, are dif- 
ferent now from what you were an hour 
ago. I am different, of course. And 
Rhoda will be different, too. She won’t 
disintegrate me. She'll make me very 
miserable, doubtless; she has already. 
And I shall make her angry. But I shall 
hold her, and she’ll change. You shall 
see. I promise you. And you will keep 
Jane Amoret, and she will be eternally 
different because of you.’ 

Mrs. Delafield, while he spoke, had 
risen. She stood before him, grasping 
her gold chain on either side, her eyes 
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very nearly level with his, and she sum- 
moned all her will, her strength, her 
wisdom to meet him. Yes, they had 
come to that, she and this boy. 

‘I accept all your faith,’ she said. 
‘Only you must help me to make my 
world, and not yours, with it. Don’t be 
afraid for Jane Amoret. I shall be firm- 
ly in her life. Rhoda shan’t keep me 
out. She won’t want to keep me out. 
Rhoda has far more chance of changing, 
of learning something from this experi- 
ence, as a disconcerted and forgiven 
wife than as a sullen adventurer; and 
you — you will not be miserable; not 
with Rhoda, at all events; and you will 
be free. I am going to send a wire to 
Rhoda, at once, and tell her that I have 
reconsidered my advice to her. That, 
in itself, will show her how I managed 
her this morning. I shall tell her that 
she must go to London to-night, to her 
father. And to-morrow I'll take Jane 
Amoret up and bring Rhoda and Niel 
together.’ 

He took it all in, wide-eyed, he too 
now measuring the threat. 

“You can’t,’ hesaid; ‘I won’t let you!’ 

“You'll have to let me. I have the 
fact on my side as well as the faith. 
She wants to leave you. She wants 
only the excuse of being asked. You 
‘an’t stop my giving her the excuse.’ 
Yes, after all, her fact against his faith, 
she must have her way. What could 
his love for Rhoda —and his feeling 
for her —do against the ironic fact 
that Rhoda, simply, was tired of him? 
“You must see that you can’t force 
her to stay,’ she said. ‘You could n’t 
even prevent her coming to me this 
morning.’ 

She looked at him with all the force 
of her advantage and saw that before 
the cruel fact, and her determination, 
he knew his helplessness. It was, again, 
the bird arrested in its impulse; and a 
veil seemed to fall across his face, a shy- 
ness, almost a wildness to shut them 
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out from each other. He dropped his 
eyes before her. 

‘Dear Mr. Darley, my dear young 
friend, see that it’s best. See that it’s 
best all round. See it with me,’ she 
begged. ‘I was wrong this morning; 
wrong from the very first. Let it come 
to that only. Count yourself out. It 
was of myself, of my own delight in 
the child that I was thinking. No, not 
even thinking; I tried to think it was 
for her; but it was my own feeling 
that decided. If you had never come, 
it would still have been right to give 
her up — though I should never have 
seen it unless you’d come. It was al- 
most a crime that I committed. They 
had asked me to implore her to go back; 
they trusted me. And I prevented the 
message coming to her. I did not be- 
lieve the things I said to her — not as 
she thought I believed them. I did 
not care a rap about her dignity; you 
saw the falsity at once. I cared only 
about keeping Jane Amoret.’ 

He stood there before her, remote, 
unmoved, with downcast, unanswering 
eyes. 

‘Are you angry? Don’t you see it, 
too?’ she pleaded. 

‘No.’ He shook his head. ‘You had 
a right to keep the child.’ 

‘Against all those other reasons? 
Against my own conscience?’ 

“Yes. Because you were strong 
enough. You were right, because you 
were strong enough. I believe in law, 
too, you see— unless one is strong 
enough to break it for something bet- 
ter. You were. It was a beautiful 
thing to do.’ 

‘But then, if you think me so strong, 
why not trust me now? This, now, is 
the thing I want to do.’ 

‘Because of me. It is n’t against the 
law you are acting now; it’s against 
your own life. Iam not angry. But it 
crushes me.’ 

They stood there then, she deeply 
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meditating, he fixed in his unyielding 
grief, for how long she could not have 
said. Parton’s step outside broke‘in up- 
on their mute opposition. 


II 
She and Mr. Darley, Mrs. Delafield 


was aware, presented precisely the ab- 
stracted, alienated air that Parton 
would expect. The young man moved 
away to the window while she took from 
the salver the note Parton presented. 
Then, her hand arrested in the very 
act by a recognition, ‘Is there an an- 
swer?’ she asked. 

“No answer, madam.’ 

“Who brought it?’ 

‘A man from the station, madam.’ 

‘Very well, Parton.’ 

Parton was gone. Mr. Darley kept 
his back turned. She held the note in 
her hand and stared at it. The writing 
was Rhoda’s; the envelope one of the 
station-master’s. She had been at the 
station, then, when she wrote, four 
miles away. The London train, for 
which she had been waiting, had gone 
long since; it had gone before the arrival 
of Mr. Darley’s. 

An almost overpowering presage rose 
in Mrs. Delafield; she could hardly, for 
a moment, summon the decision with 
which to open the envelope. Then, 
reading as she stood, she felt the blood 
flow up to her face. 

For it was almost too much, although 
it was, through Rhoda’s act, she who 
had won finally. Even she, then, had 
not yet correctly measured Rhoda’s 
irony or Rhoda’s sardonic assurance. 
Rhoda, after all, did not care to keep up 
appearances with her; and, after all, 
why should she? Here was fact, and it 
had been fact all through. She wanted 
most to go back. She wanted it more 
than to be dignified in her aunt’s eyes, 
or, really, in anybody else’s. Once back 
Rhoda would take care of her dignity. 
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In a flash Mrs. Delafield saw how little, 
when all was said and done, Rhoda 
would pay. 


Dear Aunt Isaset [she wrote in 
her ample, tranquil hand]: I’ve been 
thinking over all you said and have 
come to the conclusion that you are 
considering me too much. I feel that I 
must consider my child. I have made a 
grave mistake and am not too proud to 
own it. Christopher and I are not at 
all fitted to make each other happy. So 
I have wired to father that I arrive 
this afternoon, and to Niel that I will 
see him to-morrow. I have written, too, 
of course, to my poor Christopher. 
But he will understand me. Thank you 
so much, dear Aunt Isabel, for your 
kindness and helpfulness. 

Your affectionate Ruopa. 


P.S. Will you send nurse up with 
Jane Amoret within the week. Not at 
once, please; that would look rather 


foolish.’ 


With the accumulated weight of ab- 
surdity, relief, dismay, she had sunk 
down into her chair, still gazing at the 
letter, and it was dismay that grew. 
As if with a violent jolt back to earth, 
Rhoda seemed to show her that life was 


not docile to nobilities. She hated to 
think that he must feel with her that 
shattering fall. There was nothing for 
them to do now for each other; no con- 
test and no sacrifice. Rhoda had set- 
tled everything. 

She spoke to him at last, and, as he 
came to her, not looking around at him, 
she held out the note. He stood behind 
her to read it; and after that he did not 
speak. 

She heard him move presently, 
vaguely, and then, vaguely, he drifted 
to and fro. He walked here and there; 
he paused, no doubt to feel his bones 
and to count how many had been broken, 
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and then, with a start, he went on 
again. 

‘Please come where I can see you,’ 
she said at last. 

He came at once, obediently, stand- 
ing as he had stood a little while ago 
before the fire, his hands locked behind 
him, but now with face bent down, 
fixed in its effort to see clearly what had 
happened to them. 

“You see, it was over. You see, you 
could n’t have made anything of it.’ It 
was almost with tears that she besought 
him not to suffer too much. ‘ You have 
nothing to regret, except having be- 
lieved in her. Tell me that you are not 
too unhappy.’ 

“I don’t know what I am,’ Christo- 
pher said. ‘But I know I’ve more to 
regret than having believed in her. I’ve 
all the folly and mischief I’ve made.’ 
He had thought it out and she could 
not deny what he had seen, not even 
when he went on, ‘If it could have been 
in our way, — yours and mine, or, at 
least, what was yours this morning, 
when you thought you had kept her 
with me,— everything might have 
been atoned for. It might have meant 
a certain kind of beauty, and a certain 
kind of happiness, even, perhaps. But 
in this way, the way she’s chosen, it 
only means just that — folly, mischief,’ 
—he turned to the fire and looked 
down into it, — ‘sin,’ he finished. 

She could not deny it, even to give 
him comfort; but she could find some- 
thing else. ‘It was Rhoda who chose. 
You, whatever your mistakes, chose 
very differently. I’m not trying toshift 
responsibility; to make mistakes is to 
be foolish and mischievous. But can’t 
even sin be atoned for? Does n’t it all 
now depend on you? That you should 
make yourself worth it. You are the 
only one of us who can do that.’ 

He turned to her and his eyes studied 
her with an unaccepting gentleness. 

“You mean because I’m a poet? It 
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is n’t like you, really, to say that. You 
don’t believe in poets and their mission 
in that sense. It’s too facile.’ 

‘Not only because you are a poet. I 
was n’t thinking so much of that, al- 
though your gift helps. But simply 
because you are young and good.’ 

‘I’m not good enough,’ said Chris- 
topher. ‘And I’m too young. You’ve 
shown me that. I am afraid of myself. 
I see what one can do while meaning 
the best.’ 

She watched him with grave tender- 
ness, feeling again, in his dispassionate 
capacity for accepted experience, his 
strange maturity. And knowing all that 
might be difficult, yet knowing that it 
would be, after all, to a decision like her 
own, the merest’ gossamers of conven- 
tion that she must brave, she said, — 
and as she looked up at him, his face 
seemed to blend with the face of her 
little, sleeping, lost Jane Amoret, — 
‘Don’t you think I, perhaps, could be 
of help, while you are so young?’ 

He did not understand her at all. 
He, too, was absorbed in his inner im- 
age of loss, yet he, too, was almost as 
aware of her as she of him, and his eyes, 
with their austere gentleness, dwelt on 
her, as if treasuring, of this last en- 
counter, his completed vision of her. 

“Yes, you will be. I shall never forget 
you and what you’ve been to me. I'll 
do my best,’ he promised her. ‘But I 
seem to have lost everything. I could 
be strong for her; I don’t know that I 
can be strong enough for myself.’ 

‘That’s what Imean,’ said Mrs. Dela- 
field. ‘It takes years to be strong 
enough for one’s self, and even when 
one’s old one hasn’t, sometimes, 
learned how to be. I’m not sure, after 
this morning, that I’ve learned yet. 
But I know that I could be strong for 
you. Will you let me try? Will you let 
me take care of you a little and guard 
you from the Rhodas until the right 
person comes?’ 
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“What do you mean?’ he asked; and, 
answering the look in her face, tears 
sprang to his eyes. 

“We belong to each other. Did n’t 
you say it?’ she smiled. ‘Weare friends. 
We ought not to lose each other now.’ 

‘Oh! But —’ He gazed at her. ‘How 
could you! After what I’ve done!’ 

“You ’ve done nothing that makes me 
like you less.’ 

‘Oh —I can’t! I can’t!’ said Chris- 
topher Darley. ‘How could I accept it 
from you? Already you’ve been un- 
believably beautiful to me. It’s not as 
if you were a Bohemian sort of crea- 
ture, like me. Appearances must count 
for you.— And the appearance of be- 
ing friends with your niece’s discarded 
lover — no — I can’t see it for you. I 
can imagine you being above the law, 
but I can’t imagine you being above ap- 
pearances. I don’t think that I should 
want you to be. I care about appear- 
ances, too, when they are yours.’ 

It crossed her mind, with almost a 
mirthful sense of the sort of appear- 
ances she would have to deal with, that 
Parton’s face would be worth watch- 
ing. Poor Tim’s hovered more griev- 
ously in the background. But, after 
all, it would be a Tim with wounds well 
salved. 

‘It’s just because mine are so secure 
and recognized, don’t you see, that I 
can do what I like with them,’ she said. 
“It’s not for me a question of appear- 
ances, but of realities. After all, my 
dear young man, what am I going to 
get out of it all? My roots have been 
torn up too, you know.’ 

“Because of me! Because of me!’ 
Christopher groaned. ‘Do you think 
you need remind me of that? Shall I 
ever forgive myself for it? Get out of 
it? You’ll get nothing. You’ve been 
tormented between us all, and you lose 
Jane Amoret.’ 

“Then don’t let me lose you too,’ said 


Mrs. Delafield. 
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Again, with the tears, his blush 
sprang to his face, and he stood there 
incredulous, looking down at her, al- 
most as helpless in the shyness the un- 
expected gift brought upon him as he 
had been when he first came in to her. 

‘Really you mean it?” he murmured. 
‘Really I can do something for you, 
too? Because, unless I can, I could n’t 
accept it.’ 

“You can make me much less lonely, 
when she’s gone,’ said Mrs. Delafield. 

She knew that this was to give the 
gift in such a way as to ensure its ac- 
ceptance; but he murmured, stungagain 
intolerably by the thought of Jane Am- 
oret, ‘Oh—TI can’t bear it for you!’ 

“You can help me to bear it.’ 

Still he pressed upon her what he 
saw as her sacrifice. 

“You mean that I may see you when 
I like? I may always write and you’ll 
always answer? I can sometimes, even, 
come and stay, like any other friend? 
Please realize that if you let me come 


down on you like that, I may come 
hard. I’m frightfully lonely, too.’ 
‘As hard as you like. I want you to 
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come hard. Like any friend. Yes. 

She was smiling up at the young man, 
and, as she had promised herself years 
for Jane Amoret, she promised herself 
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now years — though not so many would 
be needed — for Christopher Darley. 
It was in the thought of what she could 
do for Christopher Darley that she saw 
Rhoda’s punishment. Not for having 
left him but for having taken him; for 
not having known what to do with him 
without taking him. And Rhoda would 
see it with her, if no one else did. 

‘Come, you must quite believe in 
me,’ she said. ‘Give me your hand, 
dear Christopher, and tell me that you 
take this meddling, commanding old 
woman to be your friend.’ 

He had no words as he took the hand 
she gave him, but from his look it might 
have been as if he at last received into 
his keeping the great gift, the precious 
casket of the future; and his eyes, like 
those of a devout young knight, dedi- 
cated themselves to her service. 

It was again gift and miracle; and 
though in her mind was the thought 
of all her mournings, and of the lost 
Jane Amoret, she felt, rooting itself in 
the darkness and sorrow, yet another 
flower. 

‘And now,’ she said, for they must 
not both begin to cry, ‘please ring the 
bell forme. The time has not quite come 
for your first visit; but before you go, 
we will have our first tea together.’ 


(The End) 





TREES ARE FOR LOVERS 


BY LAURENCE BINYON 


TrEEs are for lovers. 

A spirit has led them 

Where young boughs meet 
And the green beam hovers 
And shadowy winds blow sweet. 
Trees spring to heaven! 

So their hearts would spring, 
So would they outpour 

All the heart discovers 

Of its own wild treasure 
Into speech, and sing, 

Like the tree from its core, 
Sweet words beyond measure; 
Like the leaves in the sun, 
Dancing every one 

And weaving a fairy 

Cave of quivering rays 

And shadows starry, 

Where those lovers, drowned 
Each in the other’s gaze, 
Lose all time, abound 

In their perfect giving; 

Give and never tire 


Of their fullness, mute, 


But in the fresh leaves living 


One full song unsated 
Of the flower Desire, 
And Delight the fruit; 


Love, that’s mated. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHACMA BABOON 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES SCULLY 


I 


ALTHOUGH simians are widespread 
and occasionally numerous in South 
Africa, more especially in those parts 
which are wooded or mountainous, they 
belong to only five — or, if one excludes 
the northeastern section of Southern 
Rhodesia, three — species. These are 
of two genera, Papio and Cercopithecus. 
Papio is represented by one species, P. 
porcarius, the large baboon which, as a 
rule, frequents high, treeless mountain 
ranges with broken, rocky summits. 
This animal when referred to in Eu- 
rope is usually termed the chacma — a 
word derived from the Hottentot name 
t’chatikamma. Cercopithecus includes 
two species, C. lalandit, the vervet, and 
C. samango, the samango. These are 
arboreal monkeys found only in more 
or less densely forested areas. 

The chacma baboon, when full 
grown, is about the size of a fairly large 
mastiff; but in this respect there is 
considerable individual variation; some 
old males of comparatively enormous 
dimensions having been shot. The gen- 
eral color is dark brown. A ridge or 
mane of longer hair extends from the 
neck over the shoulders. The lower 
parts of the legs and arms are almost 
black, the hair on the back of the hands 
and feet being completely so. The 
naked skin of the elongated face and of 
the chin is brownish black, while the 
upper eyelids are flesh-colored. The 
ears are round, flattened, and nearly 
naked. The posterior callosities are 
dark sienna red in the adult males. 


The length of the head and body is be- 
tween three and four feet, that of the 
tail being about half that of the body. 

There is one strange peculiarity in 
the dentition of the baboon — one 
which has never been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. This is a deep groove 
down the front of the large canine 
tooth, exactly like that found in the 
fang of the cobra and other colubrine 
snakes. It has been suggested that the 
groove facilitates the withdrawal of the 
tooth after a bite, and is thus of use. 
But the invariable method of biting 
precludes this view. The canine teeth 
are used only in fighting, never for the 
securing of prey, and the baboon seizes 
its enemy with its teeth, and then with 
both feet and hands pushes the victim 
violently away, thus tearing out the 
whole piece it has bitten. These canine 
teeth are terrible weapons, occasionally 
reaching a length of two inches. 

The baboon feeds mainly upon vege- 
tation, such as fruit, bulbs, fleshy tap- 
roots, and the pith of the aloe. It also 
feeds freely on the fruit and thalli of 
the opuntia, or prickly pear — a plant 
which was originally introduced from 
America, but has now spread over large 
areas of Southern Africa. The thalli 
are armed with sharp spines; these can 
be got rid of without much difficulty, 
but the fruit is thickly covered with 
small nests of minute thorns, which be- 
come easily detached. So minute and 
plentiful are these that a human being 
— even with the aid of a suitable im- 
plement — has to exercise considerable 
trouble and skill in getting rid of the 
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tough outer envelope containing them, 
and thus avoiding a most serious and 
painful irritation of the mouth and 
throat. But the baboon just rolls the 
fruit over a few times in the sand with 
its paw, and then munches it without 
apparent inconvenience —a_ striking 
instance of the creature’s adaptability. 
It may be noted that the monkey — 
Cercopithecus — although it eats the 
thallus of the cpuntia, avoids the fruit. 

But the baboon is very partial to 
certain kinds of animal food — scor- 
pions, spiders, centipedes, insects, liz- 
ards, and the eggs of wild birds, all be- 
ing eaten with relish. The scorpion is 
evidently regarded as a tid-bit. If one 
is released near a captive baboon, the 
latter will hold its hand extended over 
the prey until a suitable opportunity 
for attack offers. Then the hand will 
descend with a sweeping slap, which is 
followed by a swift, circular, rubbing 
motion. This disables the scorpion, 
which is then picked up and carefully 
examined until the sting is located. 
The latter is then picked out between 
finger and thumb, and thrown away as 
far as possible, after which the scor- 
pion is munched with every appearance 
of satisfaction. 

On mountains frequented by troops 
of baboons, most of the stones not too 
heavy to be moved will often be found 
to have been recently overturned in the 
search for prey. It is probable that, 
owing to the baboons having been 
driven from the fertile to the more arid 
regions, they have had to take moreand 
more to an animal diet. The nests of 
wild bees are often robbed — for both 
the honey and the larve. Usually 
several baboons will combine to raid a 
nest, which is generally situated in a 
rock-crevice. One will tear out the 
combs and scatter them on the ground; 
then the others will rush in, seize a 
comb apiece, and scatter. Although 
distinctly objecting to being stung, the 
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baboon apparently does not suffer so 
much pain from a bee-sting as does a 
human being. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, 
although a baboon in captivity will 
not eat raw meat unless extremely hun- 
gry, it will eat with avidity meat which 
has been cooked. Since the large exten- 
sion of sheep-farming and the conse- 
quent restriction of their natural food- 
supplies, baboons in some parts have 
developed the habit of raiding flocks in 
the lambing season and tearing open 
the stomachs of the lambs for the sake 
of the milk which these contain. This 
practice has led to the virtual exter- 
mination of baboons over large areas. 
However, in justice to the raiders it 
should be noted that it is only when 
food is very scarce indeed that this 
criminal practice is indulged in. 

But it is not only in respect of killing 
lambs that the baboon does damage. 
The nests of wild as well as domesti- 
cated ostriches are apt to be pillaged. 
The eggs are either fractured by being 
knocked against each other, or else they 
are rolled or carried away to be smash- 
ed against the nearest suitable stone. 
Fruit-orchards and maize-fields also 
suffer, especially the latter, for the 
orchard is usually near the homestead, 
while the maize-field is not, and in these 
days baboons seldom approach the 
dwellings of Europeans, owing to their 
dread of firearms. But the maize-crops 
of the natives dwelling and cultivating 
in the gorges between the foothills of 
the lofty Drakensberg range are often 
badly plundered. The alleged manner 
of plundering implies a high degree of 
intelligence. I have not personally seen 
it in operation, but the accounts given 
by the natives on the subject are so 
widespread and so circumstantial that 
one can hardly doubt their genuineness. 
It is said that a troop of baboons steals 
silently down to some suitably situated 
patch of forest or scrub, and from there 
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forms a chain to the maize-field. Along 
this chain the maize-cobs are passed 
from hand to hand. When a sufficient 
supply has been accumulated, the ba- 
boons, each carrying several cobs under 
one arm, scatter and retreat up the 
mountain-side. The natives have no 
firearms, so, even if the marauders are 
discovered, they can easily escape. A 
well-grown baboon is more than a 
match for any dog available. Never- 
theless, a combat with a dog is always 
declined if possible, unless the females 
or the young are interfered with. 


II 


The commonest sound made by the 
baboon is something between a deep 
bark and a short roar. ‘Hoch,’ or 
“Hoach,’ somewhat drawn out, might 
express it. I have occasionally heard 
them utter some such sound as ‘Hoa- 
haouw.’ But when one develops inti- 
macy with a tamed baboon, it becomes 
clear that its vocabulary includes sev- 
eral sounds, indicative not alone of sat- 
isfaction or the reverse, but of a desire 
to communicate ideas. These sounds 
are of varying inflexion and intonation, 
and are accompanied, not only by ap- 
propriate changes in the animal’s facial 
expression, but by various gestures of 
undoubted meaning. In contradistine- 
tion to human beings, the faces of ba- 
boons all have (as is the case with ev- 
ery species of wild animal) exactly the 
same expression when in repose; yet by 
movement of the scalp, ears, eyelids, 
nose, and lips, as well as by erection or 
flattening of the hair surrounding the 
countenance or the mane, the baboon’s 
expression is susceptible of modifica- 
tion to a most extraordinary degree. 
Muscles such as the occipito-frontalis 
and the attolens aurem, which have 
largely lost their function among hu- 
mans, are still fully operative among 
baboons. The minor sounds uttered by 
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these creatures cannot be expressed in 
terms of the alphabet; they are gen- 
erated mainly somewhat deep down in 
the throat. Personally I am convinced 
that baboons possess a rudimentary 
language — if that term may be per- 
mitted for a system in which gesture 
and change of facial expression play a 
greater part than sound. 

The ordinary gait of the baboon is a 
deliberate walk, all four limbs being 
used. When in a hurry this breaks into 
a sort of canter. But the real dynamics 
of locomotion are provided by the hind 
limbs. This is shown by an examina- 
tion of the tracks left in sand, where 
the print of the foot is more than twice 
as deep as that of the hand. In the can- 
ter the main function of the hand ap- 
pears to be of a steadying nature. My 
own view is that the baboon’s mode of 
locomotion is in a transition stage be- 
tween going on all fours and walking 
upright. They often stand up when 
taking observations from the top of a 
rock, and will walk erect when carrying 
a load, if the latter entails the use of 
both front limbs. The tail curves up- 
ward for about one third of its length, 
the remaining two thirds swaying as 
the animal moves. 

When a troop is out foraging, senti- 
nels are posted on commanding points, 
and the older animals form flanking 
and rear guards. The front is unpro- 
tected, but is under observation by the 
sentinels. On one occasion, when stalk- 
ing a troop of buck in very hilly coun- 
try, I came suddenly in sight of a senti- 
nel posted upon a high rock. The troop 
to which he belonged was not visible to 
me. The sentinel stood up to his full 
height, uttered a warning shout, and 
pointed to me with extended arm. It 
was clear that this was done for the 
purpose of indicating to the troop where 
I was. 

Next to man, the chief enemy of the 
baboon is the leopard, which, however, 
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by day preys only upon stragglers un- 
wittingly venturing near its lair. For 
the baboon becomes a fierce and reck- 
less fighter if its females or its young 
are attacked, and takes no account of 
odds. Several men have lost their lives 
through shooting a female and attempt- 
ing to capture its young. The scream of 
‘a baby baboon in distress fills the troop 
with frenzy, which often overcomes the 
dread of firearms. But at night the ba- 
boon is a timorous creature, and as its 
sight in the dusk is far inferior to that 
of the leopard, the latter sometimes 
steals up to where the troop is sleeping, 
makes its pounce, and escapes with a 
shrieking victim. I have more than 
once been awakened by the din of such 
a tragedy, when camped below a krantz, 
or cliff, occupied by baboons. But the 
leopard does not invariably have the 
best of it. There are several well-au- 
thenticated instances of such a night- 
marauder being surrounded and torn to 
pieces. 


Another enemy much dreaded by ba- 
boons inhabiting the warmer localities 


is the rock-python. But there are in- 
stances of even the python being de- 
stroyed by the combined fury of a 
troop. All snakes, whether poisonous 
or not, are equally feared by baboons. 
This is somewhat strange in view of the 
circumstance that the latter can at once 
distinguish between berries that are 
wholesome and those that are poison- 
ous, even though they may never have 
seen them before. The hiss of a snake 
will reduce the most enraged baboon 
to a state of abject terror, and a dead 
snake placed in the vicinity of one will 
drive it almost distracted. 

One of the most disturbed nights I 
ever spent was close to the foot of an 
immense rock cone with a blunted sum- 
mit —a giant monolith some 500 feet 
high. On and around its top lay num- 
bers of boulders. Here a large troop of 
baboons had taken up their quarters. 
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During the whole night not half an hour 
passed without a disturbance. The 
sounds did not suggest alarm so much 
as anger. Each outburst was preceded 
by a rapid muttering; this swelled 
quickly to a chorus of fierce, coughing 
barks. Then one individual would ut- 
ter shrill cries, and evidently rush round 
and round the height, pursued by 
others. In the end he would apparent- 
ly be caught, for the cries would develop 
into agonized yells. Now and then 
small boulders, dislodged in the turmoil, 
“ame bounding down the sides of the em- 
inence, often in quite dangerous prox- 
imity to my camp. 

This drama was repeated at short in- 
intervals until daybreak. In default of 
any other feasible explanation, I at- 
tributed what happened to the exer- 
cise of disciplinary measures against 
young males guilty of unauthorized 
flirtation. The phenomenon was quite 
extraordinary. 

On only one occasion have I seen a 
troop of baboons assume a threatening 
demeanor; they occupied a mountain 
saddle just below which I was engaged 
in collecting botanical specimens, and 
probably numbered upwards of fifty 
individuals of all ages. As I advanced, 
those in front gave way, but the flank- 
ers on each side moved forward and 
closed in, as if to cut off my retreat. 
They leaped about, with erected manes, 
uttering strident barks and showing 
every indication of fury. I retreated, 
and they followed, but did not ap- 
proach much nearer than a hundred 
yards. I had a pistol, and this I fired, 
thinking that theshot would scare them. 
But it had the opposite effect; they 
became more furious and advanced 
toward me in short rushes. When I 
reached a ledge where my horse was 
tied to a tree, the pursuit ceased. 

On another occasion I was riding 
along the side of a cafion; it was not 
more than fifty yards across. A troop 
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of baboons occupied the other side. 
They walked along, showing neither 
alarm nor anger, for about half a mile, 
just keeping pace with me. One inci- 
dent was extremely funny: a baboon 
turned and boxed the ear of another 
which had taken a liberty. The human 
suggestion in the matter of the delivery 
of the blow was most remarkable. Had 
I been carrying a gun on either of the 
foregoing occasions, the demeanor of 
the animals would, I am convinced, 
have been quite different. 

The sleeping-places of the baboons 
are generally rocky eminences broken 
into crannies. In these they curl up, 
usually crouching together in groups 
for the sake of warmth. If the weather 
be cold, the whole troop may lie to- 
gether in one heap. Once I camped on 
a high mountain-ridge, within a few 
hundred yards of a saddle over which 
a troop of buck were in the habit of 
passing in the early morning from the 
westward, for the purpose of meeting 
the rising sun. When I awoke at dawn, 
the ridge was covered by a dense mist. 
Knowing the country well, I made for 
the saddle. My course led through a 
gap in a much-broken cliff. As I de- 
scended, the mist began to clear and 
the light to improve. 

All at once I found myself in the 
middle of a large troop of sleeping ba- 
boons. They lay huddled together in 
heaps, almost filling several of the 
clefts. They must have been sunk very 
deep in slumber, for before the alarm 
was given, I was within a few feet of 
some of the bunches. There was ascene 
of wild alarm as the sleepers disen- 
tangled themselves and swarmed up the 
broken cliff-faces on either side. The 
young ones clung to the elders, grasp- 
ing the hair with both hands and feet. 
I noticed one large baboon climbing 
away with three babies of different 
sizes clinging to it. All were gasping 
and coughing with terror. Had I not 
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been carrying a gun I might have been 
in danger. Baboons seldom sleep two 
nights successively in the same place. 

In the arid, barren uplands of the 
Cape Province baboons suffer badly 
from thirst in seasons of drought. When 
traveling through the Karroo region by 
rail, I have seen them digging for water 
in a dry river-bed; they had apparently 
excavated to a depth of some three feet. 
The train passed within less than fifty 
yards of them, but they did not even 
desist from their work. In seasons of 
great scarcity they have been known 
to venture down to the seashore and 
eat shellfish. 

The baboon is a long-lived animal; 
his span of life is probably nearly equal 
to that of man. Maturity is reached 
when they are about fifteen years old, 
but their muscularity appears to in- 
crease indefinitely. In captivity the 
temper of a baboon becomes much 
soured after maturity has been reached; 
but when young they make playful and 
entertaining pets, being very good- 
natured toward those to whom they 
are accustomed or who treat them with 
kindness. 


Itt 


From the earliest days of European 
occupation, travelers in South Africa 
have been struck by the baboons’ in- 
telligence. Le Vaillant, writing in 1782, 
gives a most entertaining account of 
Kees, the tame baboon which accom- 
panied him on his travels. Kees was 
not only an incorrigible thief, but was 
exceedingly greedy: he consistently re- 
fused to share with his master any of 
the edible roots or fruit which he dis- 
covered. Yet his other qualities were so 
engaging that these faults were excused. 


As he was extremely familiar, and attach- 
ed himself to me in a particular manner, 
I made him my taster. When we found any 
fruit or roots unknown to my Hottentots, 
we never touched them until my dear Kees 
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had tasted them; if he refused them, we 
judged them to be either disagreeable or 
dangerous, and threw them away. I often 
carried him along with me in my hunting 
excursions. . . . When we could not find 
gum or honey he searched for roots, and ate 
them with much relish, especially one of a 
particular species, which, unfortunately for 
me, I found excellent and very refreshing, 
and which I greatly wished to partake of. 
But Kees was very cunning; when he found 
any of this root, if I was not near him to 
claim my part, he made great haste to de- 
vour it, having his eyes all the time directed 
toward me. By the distance I had to go be- 
fore I could approach him, he judged of the 
time that he had to eat it alone, and I in- 
deed arrived too late. . . . To tear up these 
roots he pursued an ingenious method, which 
afforded me much amusement. He laid 
hold of the tuft of leaves with his teeth, and 
pressing his forepaws firmly against the 
earth, and drawing his head backwards, the 
root generally followed. When this method, 
which required considerable force, did not 
succeed, he seized the tuft as before, as close 
to the earth as he could; then, throwing his 


heels over his head, the root always yielded 
to the jerk which he gave it. . . . In our 
marches, when he found himself tired, he 
got upon the back of one of my dogs, which 
had the complaisance to carry him for whole 


hours together. . . . It appeared to me ex- 
tremely singular, and I could not account 
for it, that, next to the serpent, the animal 
which he most dreaded was one of his own 
species. . . . Sometimes he heard other 
baboons making a noise in the mountains, 
and, notwithstanding his terror, he thought 
proper, I know not for what reason, to reply 
to them. When they heard his voice they 
approached, but, as soon as he perceived 
any of them, he fled with horrible cries, and 
running between our legs implored the pro- 
tection of everybody, while his limbs quiv- 
ered through fear. He was much addicted to 
thieving. He knew perfectly well how to un- 
tie the ropes of a basket, to take provisions 
from it, and, above all, milk, of which he 
was inordinately fond. I often beat him 
pretty severely myself, but, when he had es- 
caped from me, he did not appear at my 
tent till toward night. 
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The most remarkable instance of 
simian intelligence which has come un- 
der my personal observation was that 
of a baboon which did duty as points- 
man at the important railway junction 
of Uitenhage, in the Cape Province. 
This animal was owned by the man who 
worked the points, but who had had 
both legs cut off in a railway accident. 
On the platform in his charge there were 
six levers, to each of which was given a 
name. The man sat in a little wooden 
cabin with his understudy, and when- 
ever a lever required shifting, he would 
call out its name. At once the baboon 
would swing the lever over. After he 
had been thoroughly instructed, he was 
never known to makea mistake. In the 
morning he ran his master down to the 
scene of his work on a little hand-trol- 
ley which, on arrival at its destination, 
the baboon shifted from the line and 
stowed away. At night he replaced the 
trolley on the line and, when his master 
had taken his seat, pushed it home 
again. Most of the journey to the scene 
of the work was down grade. On reach- 
ing the slope the baboon would spring 
upon the vehicle and evinced the live- 
liest satisfaction as it skimmed along 
by gravitation. 

Occasionally this animal was brought 
to the bar of a certain hotel and induced 
to act as waiter. He would carry a large 
tray on which were glasses containing 
the various drinks ordered by the com- 
pany. However, he insisted upon one 
condition — a glass containing his own 
favorite tipple had to be placed on the 
tray with the others. On entering the 
room where the guests were assembled 
the waiter would set the tray down on 
the floor, after which he would empty 
his glass. Then he would walk with the 
tray from one guest to another. But if 
anyone attempted to help himself from 
the tray before he had consumed his 
own drink, trouble ensued: he would be- 
come violently enraged and scatter the 
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glasses in every direction. This remark- 
able animal died after a lingering ill- 
ness induced by a blow on the back of 
the head, inflicted by a drunken man 
with a bar of iron. 

It will have been noticed that in this 
case, as in that of Kees, greed was a 
salient characteristic. I once made a 
practice of feeding a captive baboon al- 
most every day. The animal and I were 
on the best of terms usually, but when 
I had given him an apple, a banana, or 
any other comestible, he would fly into 
a violent rage, shriek, erect his mane, 
and threaten me with his fangs. This 
all arose from fear that I might inter- 
fere with his feast. I tried putting food 
in my pocket and allowing him to steal 
it; exactly the same result followed as 
soon as he had possessed himself of the 
spoil. 

A baboon which was chained to a 
pole near my camp at Kimberley, in 
the early days, was much persecuted 
by boys and other loafers. This animal 
used to hurl stones at its tormentors in 
a peculiar manner. It would seize the 
missile in both hands and fling it back 
over the left shoulder. Just previous 
to the act the baboon would glance 
over its shoulder for an instant, evi- 
dently for the purpose of estimating the 
distance and direction of its enemy. 
The accuracy and force with which he 
threw the stone were astonishing. 

There are several instances of ba- 
boons having been trained to the call- 
ing of a shepherd. In a case which 
came under my personal observation the 
baboon had several hundred sheep in 
his charge. He became passionately at- 
tached to the members of the flock, re- 
mained with them all day long when at 
pasture, and brought them back to the 
corral in the evening. His only fault as 
shepherd was the outcome of extreme 
solicitude; if he heard the voices of wild 


baboons in the distance at any time of - 


the day, he would at once collect the 
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sheep and, with every appearance of the 
liveliest terror, hurry them homeward. 
Here, again, is a suggestion of the dis- 
tinguished Kees, and a testimonial to 
the accuracy of Le Vaillant’s record 
just quoted. 

I have often wondered why the train- 
ing of baboons to the shepherd’s call- 
ing is not more widely pursued. These 
creatures invariably develop an absorb- 
ing affection for any young animals, 
human or other, placed in their charge. 
There is one well-authenticated in- 
stance of a motherless Kaffir infant be- 
ing taken charge of by a baboon and 
guarded night and day for upwards of 
two years. With the exception of feed- 
ing the child, every necessary function 
was performed by the simian foster- 
parent. 

A baboon chained to a pole, exposed 
to insult and torment at the hands of 
thoughtless and mischievous passers- 
by, and probably condemned to fre- 
quent hunger and thirst owing to for- 
getfulness on the part of its owner, 
inevitably tends to become savage and 
dangerous — as a human being would 
under like circumstances. But even one 
left free around the homestead or the 
farmyard generally comes to a bad end, 
usually owing to the fact that the dog 
hates all of the simian tribe bitterly 
and instinctively. This hatred can 
be overcome and changed to affection 
and esteem if the animals are allowed 
gradually to become accustomed to 
each other. 

The baboon possesses most estimable 
qualities, but its apparently ineradi- 
sable greed and propensity for pilfering 
render it highly undesirable as an in- 
mate of a household. Moreover, it is 
apt to be dangerous to strangers, upon 
whom it always looks with suspicion, 
which, in view of its experience of the 
human race in general, hasample justifi- 
cation. But as shepherds the baboon 
tribe should have a useful future in the 
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service of man. A deep, absorbing, and 
self-sacrificing love for any creature 
which is helpless and is dependent up- 
on it in any way, is one of the baboon’s 
most striking characteristics. This love 
on occasion prompts the despised chac- 
ma to deeds of unsurpassed heroism. 
They have even been known — so it is 
stated on apparently good authority — 
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BY HENRY 


Over in Poverty Hollow sumer is 
i-cummen in. 


Poverty Hollow? That’s the sol- 


diers’ quarters. There is a group of 
fifteen little wooden shacks, quite an- 


cient; the ‘cellar,’ a space of two inches 
between the floor and the ground, is the 
home of thrifty and agile rodents of 
large proportions and rakish appear- 
ance. The view to the west is a magni- 
ficent mountain of soft coal, towering 
into the blue; it is sublime; its base is 
twenty feet away as the crow flies, or 
twenty miles as the man fetching in the 
coals will tell you. To the south lies a 
splendid railroad embankment; labor- 
ers are at work on it nearly every day 
to keep it from crumbling into ruin. 
To the north you can clearly make out, 
ten feet away, the rusty girders that 
uphold the great, rumbling cranes over- 
head; through them you behold the 
gaunt ribs of submarines, from which 
the riveting hammers roar at you inces- 
santly. From your eastern doorway 
you can, in a single hop, land on another 
railroad track, and, without undue 
energy, two more hops will land you in 
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to fling themselves upon a lioness in 
defense of their helpless young. But 
that they will, when so provoked, unhes- 
itatingly attack and destroy the leop- 
ard, the python, and even more dreaded 
man, armed with his mysterious fire- 
stick, is undoubted, and may be taken 
as a proof of noble and self-sacrificing 
courage. 
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NOYES OTIS 


a doorway of a combination paint-and- 
machine-shop. Indeed, the machine- 
shop has already reached out and spread 
its tinware department into one of the 
shacks, and is doing a clattering busi- 
ness there. 

But here in Poverty Hollow, in spite 
of all obstacles, sumer is surely i-cum- 
men in; the baseball is i-cummen out; 
and old spring beds, broken wash- 
basins, discarded chairs, and antique 
knick-knacks of all sorts are i-cummen 
out too, and the joys of intermittent 
house-cleaning are in full swing. 

Here abides Albert who, on a rainy 
day, was sent over to ‘Siberia,’ that 
most desolate of yard-wildernesses, 
where steel piles stretch for acres. 
There is a restaurant, however, on the 
way there. Albert was to carry a mes- 
sage to a fellow soldier on guard. The 
trip was scheduled to consume half 
an hour. A shower came on just after 
the departure of the expedition, and 
lasted three hours. Back comes Albert 
as the sun comes out. 

‘“That’s a long half-hour,’ observes 
the sergeant, pondering. 
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‘Many a mile I’ve walked,’ says 
Albert. 

“I’ve never yet seen a soldier with an 
umbrella,’ murmurs the sergeant. 

Following the sergeant’s gaze Albert 
surveyed the dryness of his uniform. 

‘Oh!’ says he, ‘when the rain began 
to pour down [ just looked up and 
said, ““Quack!”’’ 

Now he is Albert the Duck. 

And the next day he brought in from 
the Outside World the theorem that 
the Kaiser is an example of energy and 
will-power exerted in the wrong direc- 
tion. Simultaneously Billy Moffit ar- 
rived with a goat, which would have 
been promptly christened after its new 
owner, if it had not been for the pat 
application of the Duck’s theorem to 
the case. 

Said Moffit, on hearing this view of 
the Prussian madman, ‘Old son,’ — 
thus the preliminary of his lecture to 
his new protégé, — ‘we can’t have you 
a-jeopardizing of the world like that. 
We must start you right.’ He hitched 
the phlegmatic animal to the foot of his 
cot, sat down, and took off his hat. 

‘Philip,’ he commanded, ‘out with 
your ink-horn, quill, and tablets and 
inscribe that word Kaiser —’ 

“He ain’t on my correspondence list,’ 
interrupted the injured scribe emphat- 
ically. 

‘Now,’ continued Moffit, as if his or- 
ders were no sooner given than obeyed, 
‘now, write it backwards. — That’s,’ 
he spelled slowly, ‘R-E-S-I-A-K, Re- 
siak. Reezy,’ he continued, patting 
the goat’s head, ‘you’re named. We'll 
start you right, and, if the Kaiser in- 
sists on going on in the wrong direction, 
why, when you’ve each gone half-way 
around the globe, you'll meet, and 
that'll be the end of the war — I'll bank 
on that, Reezy; we’ll give you a helmet 
with a spike on it, so’s you can meet 
him even.’ 

The next day, Reezy wandered out, 
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helmetless (it had not yet arrived from 
his costumiére’s, the tin-shop in the 
end shack), and wreaked considerable 
damage on traffic, tulips, and labor 
progress. Toward the end of a perfect 
day he met the Duck with a nicely cal- 
culated abruptness that left the Duck 
ruffed and outraged. For there had 
been, where the Duck landed, a pail of 
red paint; it is a flaring red paint; a pail 
of it looks like a pail of fire. An army 
uniform will absorb paint like a blot- 
ter. Apparently Resiak knew this. 
But he had started wrong; he had not 
traveled half-way around the globe, 
and the Duck was not the Kaiser. 

The next day his helmet arrived 
from the tin-shop, and promptly did 
Resiak commence to live up to it. 

In the cracks of the floor, between the 
deviltry of the soldiers, and the deep 
sea of the rats, dwell crickets. 

Irish, a red-headed, martial imp, vies 
with Moffit as the practical joker of the 
outfit. He, too, must needs possess a 
mascot; such was the result of deep 
thought in the sunshine of the front 
doorstep. Out of his bag he brought a 
spool of thread; from the restaurant he 
brought a cracker-box. This latter he 
fashioned into a miniature house, with 
two windows, a door, and a door-mat. 
Over the door he put up a sign: ‘The 
Cheer-up Inn.’ Then he got down on 
his hands and knees, and with infinite 
patience pursued crickets; he would 
stop for long periods and listen, then 
would movestealthily toward the merry 
chirping of his quarry. 

‘Is n’t he a daisy?’ asked Moffit of 
the others, watching Irish at his man- 
ceuvres. ‘I’m going to take him pheas- 
ant-shooting in the fall. See his point! 
Just a few dog-biscuits and he’ll be the 
finished article!’ 

Irish proceeded, deaf to all but the 
chirping in the cracks. Toward eyening 
he won his reward, and with gentle dex- 
terity slipped a loop of thread over his 
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cricket’s leg; while the other end of the 
thread was fastened to the doorway of 
the cracker-box house. 

‘What’s his name?’ queried Moffit 
dubiously, eyeing the cricket through 
the window of his cracker-box resi- 
dence. 

‘Kitchener,’ replied Irish solemnly. 
He folded up the door-mat against the 
doorway, thus closing it, and thrust in 
a bit of wire to secure it. 

“Taps!” said he. 

But the cracker-box windows were 
open; and in the dead of night Kitch- 
ener hopped out one window, listened 
to the snore of Company E, and, dis- 
mayed, hopped in through the other 
window on the other side of the door. 
His thread tether followed him and 
left him scant leeway; he kicked; the 
cracker-box resounded with thescratch- 
ing. Resiak, rousing himself, came 


sniffing over to the window-sill where 
Kitchener’s abode was placed. His in- 
vestigating nose soon displaced the 


cricket’s house, tumbling it to the floor. 
Kitchener became desperate and rat- 
tled about in his house like a bee inside 
a bass-drum; Resiak nosed the box 
about, his interest growing rapidly. 
His bumping roused Philip from slum- 
ber. Philip sat up on the edge of his 
cot and groped in the dark for the 
mysterious visitor. Resiak resented the 
competition and became violently bel- 
ligerent, Philip landing on the peaceful 
Mofiit. Thus the turmoil grew, reach- 
ing a mad climax when Irish, who prof- 
ited by the leniency of yard-discipline 
to affect a hammock, was capsized on to 
the back of the careering Resiak. 

At the door were heard the fist and 
voice of a yard watchman; with a 
hasty decision the watchman opened 
the door; out shot Resiak, who had 
begun to find the interior of the shack 
a mad and dangerous place for a proper 
goat to roam. He overturned the watch- 
man as he shot forth and sped, teeter- 
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ing, out into the searchlight beams and 
blackness of the night. 

‘Masons?’ queried the watchman. 

‘Dainty little shepherds,’ retorted 
Irish, glaring at the watchman and 
rubbing a rapidly growing bump on his 
head. 

Down by the dock was a huge cargo- 
boat, reeling from stem to stern with 
weird fantastic streaks of colored 
paints, designed to outwit the Prussian. 
Down upon it charged Resiak; prob- 
ably in the mad, chaotic coloring of the 
ship’s side he saw a repetition of the 
scene he had just left, and with a vast, 
renewed courage and great joy, he low- 
ered his head and charged furiously 
against this nautical windmill. 

Near the dock, at the side of the 
pipe-shop door is a bit of a box; it 
bears an inscription: ‘Stretcher In- 
side’; thus was Resiak toted by Philip, 
Moffit, and an attending throng of 
wondering night-workers, to the yard 
First-Aid station. His first and last 
lapse from total abstinence left him 
gasping and kicking; the brandy was 
all that was needed. Pondering over its 
fiery power and with an aching head 
where he had hit the ship, he returned, 
wobbling and tethered to Moffit, to 
Poverty Hollow. 

Kitchener had escaped; his tether 
had worn through and he had returned 
to his haunts in the cracks of the floor, 
pondering over the madness of man. 
His old habit of chirping, however, 
gradually returned with his confidence, 
and with the undeniable fact that, as 
mascot, he had the shack to himself. 
As mascot of the interior, he could now 
chirp in the joy of sole possession. 

For outside, tethered to a trolley that 
runs between two shacks, and, for 
‘fatigue,’ wearing his helmet through 
the drill-hour, Resiak trots demurely 
back and forth and nibbles at the grass; 
for sumer is i-cummen in, and peace 
dwells again in Poverty Hollow. 








MR. CARNEGIE’S SERVICE TO THE TEACHER 


BY HENRY 


Omnem spem delectationis nostra, quam cum in 
otium venerimus habere volumus, in tua human- 
itate positam habemus.— Cicero, Letters to 
Atticus. 


In the early days of the month of 
August Mr. Carnegie passed away. It 
is too soon to attempt to appraise his 
great service to humanity or his con- 
tributions to industry and science; but 
in the institution of a retiring fund for 
college teachers he performed a serv- 
ice of peculiar kindness and thoughtful- 
ness, the quality of which may well be 
recalled in the days when the sense of 
his presence has not yet left us. 

Mr. Carnegie had a respect for the 
teacher, and an interest in the teacher’s 
service to the world, which was unusual 
and, in some respects, extraordinary. 
Most men whose memories go out in 
kindness to the college teacher recall 
some old teacher of their own who has 
been a help or an inspiration in their 
own lives. Mr. Carnegie had no such 
memory. So meagre had been his op- 
portunities for formal education, so 
short the time that he spent in school, 
that he had no enduring recollection of 
any teacher who visualized for him the 
service of all teachers. His effort to 
be of service to the college teacher was 
part of a general desire to strengthen 
those forces in the social order that 
make for progress, for finer and simpler 
living, for nobler ideals. In a very real 
sense, he idealized the profession of the 
teacher. He deplored the meagre re- 
muneration that came to men in the 
teaching profession, and desired, in the 
foundation of a pension system for col- 
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lege teachers, to strengthen one of the 
great forces in the world making for bet- 
ter conditions; and he sought to show 
at the same time his personal regard for 
the men of the teaching profession. It 
seemed to him that he could do nothing 
better to accomplish these two pur- 
poses than to establish some agency 
that would increase the rewards of the 
teacher’s life, and that would remove 
some of the uncertainties which con- 
front the man whose income is small 
and whose obligations are large. 

His original notion was to carry out 
this intention by a fund intended to in- 
crease the salary of college teachers. It 
was very evident, however, that even 
a small increase of salary for the great 
body of college teachers in America 
meant a sum far beyond even Mr. Car- 
negie’s fortune. In the end, he decided 
to make his contribution in the form of 
a pension, to be paid to the old and 
faithful teacher who had reached the 
end of active service. 

As originally proposed, the income of 
this fund would have been apportioned 
to those teachers who applied and who 
seemed to the trustees of the fund the 
most deserving. This plan was given 
up because it was finally decided that 
pensions assigned by this process, how- 
ever grateful they might be to the recip- 
ients, would not permanently strength- 
en the profession of the teacher, and 
that it was wiser to confer pensions up- 
ona smaller number of teachers accord- 
ing to definite rules. 

In the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since the inauguration of the plan, the 
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whole conception, both of Mr. Car- 
negie and of his trustees, as to the func- 
tion of the college pension has under- 
gone a transformation. An exhaustive 
study and examination of the whole 
field convinced him and his trustees 
that a free pension could not be a solu- 
tion of the teachers’ problem in a demo- 
cratic community; that a system must 
be set up which should be contractual, 
which should rest upon the codperation 
of the teacher and of his college, and 
which should give, at the same time, 
the greatest freedom of movement for 
the teacher from one college to another. 
It is one of the great satisfactions of 
Mr. Carnegie’s trustees that he lived to 
take part in the working out of this 
plan, and that every step by which the 
original pension system has been trans- 
formed into a contractual and contrib- 
utory plan was taken only with his ap- 
proval, and after his sound judgment 
had coincided in the wisdom of the 
change. 

The transformation through which 
the Carnegie Foundation has gone is, 
after all, only an illustration of the pro- 
cess by which men come in the long run 
to the sound and firm ground which ex- 
perience and patient seeking alone can 
discover. Mr. Carnegie’s desire was to 
be of service to the great body of college 
teachers. The service that he has ren- 
dered is measured only in small part by 
the seventy or more millions of dollars 
of his money that will be spent in pay- 
ing the pensions of college teachers in 
the first fifty years of the history of the 
Carnegie Foundation. The essential 
service that he has rendered lies in the 
fact that, through the agency which he 
set up, under the necessity which it faced 
to deal with the actual problems of the 
teachers’ profession, in the endeavor to 
conform with sound principles, — so- 
cial, educational, financial, — the prob- 
lem of the teachers’ pension has finally 
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been solved by the only solution which 
is just, feasible, and permanent. The 
beneficiary of Mr. Carnegie’s contribu- 
tion to the teachers’ profession is not 
only the man who will receive a full- 
paid pension provided through his gen- 
erosity: the true beneficiaries are they 
who, in generations to come, will have 
the privilege of taking part in a system 
instituted through his generosity, but 
sustained and in the end controlled by 
them. Younger men who come to avail 
themselves in succeeding years of these 
opportunities will also say, quite as 
truly as the men of this generation, in 
the words of Cicero, ‘All my hopes of 
enjoying myself when I retire rest on 
your kindness.’ 

It is impossible to convey to those 
who did not know Mr. Carnegie person- 
ally a fair conception of the regard 
which he had for the profession of the 
teacher, or of the kindness and good- 
will which he sought to express to 
them. Scattered through the country 
are many old teachers, and many wid- 
ows of such teachers, who to-day enjoy 
annuities granted out of Mr. Carnegie’s 
personal fortune, but who, for one rea- 
son and another, were not eligible for 
pensions under the rules established by 
the trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. The number of these will never be 
known, but it is so large as to form a 
distinct tribute to Mr. Carnegie’s deep 
regard for the men who teach. To 
these his death will bring a feeling of 
real personal loss. Very few of them 
ever saw him. All they know about 
him is that he sympathized sincerely 
with the difficulties of the teacher’s 
life; that he had so high a regard for the 
part which the teacher plays in the 
progress of mankind that he reached 
out a friendly hand to those whom he 
had never seen, but whom he honored 
as members of a high and noble pro- 
fession. * 








THE PRESENT STATUS 
UNITED 


BY GORDON 


I 


As a result of important develop- 
ments in the Socialist assemblies held 
in Chicago during the first week of Sep- 
tember, 1919, a revolutionary recon- 
struction of the Socialist movement in 
the United States is taking place. Each 
of the Socialist groups which met in 
convention at that time committed 
itself definitely to a distinct party, 
with a specific programme of action. 
Exclusive of the Socialist Labor Party, 
which is allied with the Workers’ Inter- 
national Industrial Union, or Detroit 
I1.W.W., the three major divisions of 
American Socialist forces are the So- 
cialist Party on the Extreme Right, the 
Communist Labor Party in the Centre 
Left, and the Communist Party on the 
Extreme Left. The numerical strength 
of each of these parties cannot be de- 
termined accurately, because the re- 
alignment of forces is too recent to 
permit an authoritative enumeration. 
Moreover, the migration from one 
group to the other will doubtless con- 
tinue at an accelerated rate, until the 
excitement of the reconstruction is over 
and the rank and file has found its 
place. It is estimated by one group, 
however, that the Socialist Party has at 
most a membership of 39,000; while the 
Communist Labor Party, if it can be 
said to havea membership at all, repre- 
sents not more than 10,000 members, 
and the Communist Party a member- 
ship of 60,000, of whom one half be- 
- long to the foreign-language federations 
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which are predominantly Russian in 
their constituency. According to an- 
other official estimate, the Communist 
Party has about 30,000 members, of 
whom 25,000 are connected with foreign- 
language federations, while the Com- 
munist Labor Party represents a mem- 
bership of 30,000, of whom 20,000 
belong to English-speaking locals. 

The Socialist Party is still under the 
leadership of Adolph Germer, Victor 
Berger, Seymour Stedman, Morris Hill- 
quit, and James Oneal. At the helm of 
the Communist Labor Party are more 
radical individuals, such as A. C. Wa- 
genknecht, John Reed, John Carney, 
William Bross Lloyd, and Ben Gitlow. 
The destinies of the Communist Party 
— the American Bolshevists — are in- 
trusted to a group of extreme radicals, 
including C. E. Ruthenberg, Louis C. 
Fraina, Isaac E. Ferguson, and Karl 
Brodsky. If some of these names are 
unfamiliar to us now, there is every 
probability that they will become famil- 
iar in the immediate future; for there is 
little room to doubt that under these 
leaders American Socialism is to become 
a dynamic factor in future political and 
industrial developments in this country 
Moreover, it is the avowed intention of 
the three divisions to spread their pro- 
paganda to South America. 

The immediate antecedents of the re- 
cent disruption in the old structure of 
American Socialism date back to the 
months preceding the Emergency Con- 
vention in Chicago, August 30 to Sep- 
tember 6, 1919; while the more remote 
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causes appeared in the years just be- 
fore the world-war. Previous to the 
outbreak of the war in August, 1914, 
serious differences as to principles and 
methods were found in the organiza- 
tions within the Second Socialist Inter- 
national. The dominant element in the 
Socialist Party in practically every 
country was the faction which placed 
major emphasis on the constructive 
value of participation in the so-called 
bourgeois parliaments. This faction 
directed its energy toward gaining a 
majority in the parliaments of capital- 
istic states, with a view to securing 
legislation which would after a time 
overthrow the régime of modern capi- 
talism and build a new structure of 
political and industrial life under com- 
plete control of the proletariat. Reform 
measures, therefore, were indorsed as 
conducive to the ultimate realization 
of the aims of Socialism — the gradual 
creation of a proletarian state within 
the shell of a decayed capitalistic so- 
ciety. Members of this group have long 
been familiar to us under the name 
of ‘Moderate Socialists’ or ‘Opportun- 
ists... The extreme Revolutionary So- 
cialists of the United States denounce 
them as a party of ‘petty-bourgeois 
Socialism, of Laborism,’ destined to 
drift logically with the Labor Party. 
Diametrically opposed to the Mod- 
erate Socialists in Europe were the 
Revolutionary Socialists, who rejected 
the concept that the class-struggle could 
be waged and won effectively in the 
bourgeois parliaments, and contended 
that the emancipation of the proletariat 
could be achieved only by mass action 
of the workers. The objective of mass 
effort was preached unequivocally as 
consisting in the creation of a new order 
of society in the form of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, for the transformation 
of capitalism into communism. Be- 
tween the Moderate Socialists on the 
one hand and the Revolutionary So- 
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cialists on the other, stood a group of 
vacillating Socialists, commonly known 
as Centrists, who discountenanced par- 
liamentary actionas ineffective, and ver- 
bally championed revolutionary tactics, 
but who failed to divorce themselves 
entirely from the hope that capitalism 
might be eliminated via the parliamen- 
tary machinery of the bourgeois state. 
In considering the more remote ante- 
cedents of the recent differentiation in 
the structure of American Socialism, 
there is no mistaking the potent in- 
fluence of the eventful experiences in 
Russia, Hungary, and Bavaria. Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the whole fabric of Soviet 
philosophy have been powerful deter- 
minants of the content of the manifes- 
tos, constitutions, platforms, and pro- 
grammes that have issued from recent 
conventions. Just as German Social- 
ism moulded the thought and action of 
earlier Socialist groups in this country, 
so now Russian Bolshevism is the in- 
visible power that is shaping the philos- 
ophy and methods of the new Socialism 
that was formally organized in Chicago 
during the first week of September. 


Il 


With this general statement of the 
remote causes of disruption in Ameri- 
can Socialism clearly in mind, it will 
be easier to understand its immediate 
antecedents. These are found in the 
action of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party in expel- 
ling certain foreign-language federations 
and some three or four state Socialist 
organizations. To comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the committee’s action, it is 
necessary to review in some detail the 
several cases in question. 

A few months prior to the Emergency 
Convention the Executive Committee 
suspended the Russian, Ukrainian, Lith- 
uanian, Lettish, Polish, South Slavic, 
and Hungarian federations for alleged 
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violation of the national constitution. 
Section 2 of Article XII of the consti- 
tution provides that a national lan- 
guage federation shall elect an officer 
known as the Translator-Secretary, 
whose duty it shall be to serve as a me- 
dium of communication between his 
federation and the national organiza- 
tion of the Socialist Party. It was 
found that the translator-secretaries 
abused this function of communication 
by frequently reversing the decisions 
of the National Executive Committee. 
The alternatives open to the committee 
were, either to concede that the offend- 
ing federations were a self-constituted 
supreme court, with power to veto the 
decisions of the committee, or to sus- 
pend them for violating the constitu- 
tion. In addition to this offense, the 
publications of foreign-language fed- 
erations, openly sympathetic with the 
extremely radical programme of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism, had repeatedly de- 
nounced the Socialist Party as a party 
of Scheidemanns and Kolchaks, be- 
trayers of Socialism and the working 
class. Their sympathy with ultra-radi- 
calism led the language federations to 
assume relationship with the Left-Wing 
organization and programme that were 
developing within the party, and this 
was interpreted by the committee as a 
violation of Section 3 (a), Article X of 
the constitution, which makes the plat- 
form of the Socialist Party the supreme 
declaration, to which state and munici- 
pal platforms must conform, and pro- 
hibits state and local organizations 
from fusing, combining, or compromis- 
ing with any other political party or 
organization. The insurgent, ultra-rad- 
ical Left Wing was declared to be a 
separate organization and in no sense 
an authoritative representative of the 
Socialist Party. 

Besides the language federations, the 
state Socialist organizations of Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, and Ohio suffered 
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revocation of their charters. The char- 
ter of the Michigan group, representing 
6000 members, was revoked because of 
the action of the State Convention in 
adopting an amendment to the state 
constitution which provided that any 
member — local or branch of a local — 
advocating legislative reforms or sup- 
porting organizations formed for the 
purpose of advocating such reforms, 
should be expelled from the Socialist 
Party and its charter revoked by the 
State Executive Committee. Clearly 
this constitutional provision makes it 
imperative that a member who supports 
the position of the national party in this 
regard —a position decidedly favora- 
ble to economic and social reform along 
legislative lines — should be expelled 
from the party. Not only was the posi- 
tion of the Michigan organization dia- 
metrically opposed to the opportunist 
procedure of American Socialism as ex- 
pressed through the Socialist Party, but 
it was also a violation of the constitu- 
tional provision that binds members in 
all their political action to be guided 
by the constitution and platform of the 
party, and demands adherence thereto 
of all state and municipal platforms. 
The National Executive Committee’s 
vigorous defense of political action is 
also manifest in the case of the Massa- 
chusetts Socialist organization. In that 
state the foreign-language federations 
dominated the state organization, since 
among some 5000 party members less 
than 1000 were English-speaking. Even 
after suspension by the National Exec- 
utive Committee, the Left-Wing lan- 
guage federations were retained as in- 
tegral parts of the state party, being 
permitted to vote for delegates to the 
National Emergency Convention which 
convened in Chicago, August 30, 1919. 
Moreover, the State Convention, held 
in June, voted to eliminate from the 
state Socialist constitution a clause 
which approved political action and to 
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substitute therefor a provision repu- 
diating political action and enunciat- 
ing the principle of industrial action as 
the more effective means of overthrow- 
ing the capitalistic system. The con- 
vention also passed two resolutions, by 
the large majority of 117 to 40, urging 
all locals to elect delegates to the Na- 
tional Conference of the Left Wing of 
the Socialist Party, held in New York 
on June 21 of this year. 

It was clear to the National Exec- 
utive Committee that these actions 
were violations of the national consti- 
tution, and especially of Section 3 (a) 
of Article X, cited above, for the Left- 
Wing faction was deemed a rival politi- 
cal organization. 

The charter of the Ohio Socialist or- 
ganization was revoked on account of 
the adoption of an amendment to the 
state constitution which sanctioned 


affiliation with that section of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party which indorse 
the Left-Wing programme, and openly 


recognized the suspended foreign-lan- 
guage federations. As in the case of 
the Massachusetts group, this action 
was considered by the National Execu- 
tive Committee as a violation of the 
national constitution, and conducive 
to dangerous differentiation and disin- 
tegration. 

From this brief sketch of the cases 
that came before the National Execu- 
tive Committee, it will be seen that 
the immediate causes of the recent dis- 
ruption of the Socialist Party and the re- 
sultant division of American Socialism 
into three major parties are: (1) The 
rapid development of ultra-revolu- 
tionary ideas and principles among 
American Socialists who have found en- 
‘couragement in the success of their 
European comrades; (2) the action of 
these revolutionary insurgents in caus- 
ing state Socialist organizations and 
foreign-language federations to aban- 
don political action in favor of indus- 
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trial mass action; (3) the unconstitu- 
tional procedure of state organizations 
in providing for accredited delegates 
to the National Conference of the Left 
Wing of the Socialist Party, which was 
looked upon by the National Executive 
Committee as an independent political 
organization. In addition, there were 
minor controversies over election pro- 
cedure and the confiscation by state 
bodies of the revenue from the sale of 
assessment stamps. 

The action of the National Executive 
Committee occasioned bitter opposi- 
tion, particularly because the consti- 
tution nowhere expressly delegates 
power to the committee to suspend or- 
ganizations and revoke their charters. 
Regardless of the decisions of the com- 
mittee, there is every reason to believe 
that reconstruction of American So- 
cialism was inevitable, for recent years 
have uncovered an unmistakable growth 
of ultra-radical, anti-opportunistic phil- 
osophy within the ranks of the Social- 
ist Party. Impatience with political 
reformation and pronounced sympathy 
with the International Communist — 
Bolshevist — movement have at last 
culminated in the organization of the 
ultra-radical parties — the Communist 
Labor Party and the Communist Party. 


Iit 


The similarities and differences that 
obtain in the philosophy and methods 
of the three divisions of American 
Socialism can be seen by an examina- 
tion of the manifestos, platforms, con- 
stitutions, and programmes that ema- 
nated from their recent conventions. It 
is very clear that the Socialist Party 
has not ceased to be opportunistic, and 
has not yet divorced itself from the pro- 
gramme of evolutionary displacement 
of the bourgeois state by a proletarian 
régime. To the observer at the Emer- 
gency Convention it was evident that 
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the majority of the leaders of the So- 
cialist Party have little sympathy with 
the ultra-radicalism of the communistic 
groups that have broken away from the 
parent organization. The opportunism 
of the old party is manifested in its in- 
dorsement of the codperative move- 
ment, the Plumb Plan idea, and par- 
liamentary action in changing the basis 
of Congressional representation. In- 
dorsement of the codperative move- 
ment, which is experiencing unprece- 
dented growth in the United States, 
especially in the Middle West and the 
Far West, is given on the ground that 
such a movement furnishes the workers 
an invaluable training in the conduct of 
industry, as has been demonstrated in 
Russia and throughout Europe. The 
party does not approve of the method 
by which the Plumb Plan proposes to 
acquire the railroads, but recognizes in 
such plan the first concrete evidence of 
the spread among American workers of 
the Soviet idea of proletarian control 
of industry. It is worth noting at this 
point that the I.W.W. and the Commun- 
ist Party, in common with the Socialist 
Party, urge conscious, intensive effort 
on the part of the workers to familiarize 
themselves with industrial processes 
and management as practical prepara- 
tion for the critical period when the pro- 
letariat shall take over the machinery 
of production. Moreover, the I.W.W. 
organization is constructing a detailed 
plan for successful and efficient admin- 
istration of industry under control of 
the workers, according to a_ recent 
statement made by one of its leaders. 
One’s conception of the visionary type 
of mind that directs these radical forces 
gives way to a conception of decided 
practicality, as he observes the close 
attention to the minutie of industrial 
organization and operation. 

The recent manifesto of the Socialist 
Party reveals little that is new in its 
denunciation of modern capitalism as 
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the cause of monopolized control of in- 
dustry, the concentration of wealth, the 
reign of wars fought in defense of com- 
mercial interests, and the ‘unspeaka- 
ble oppression of the proletariat.’ The 
1919 manifesto contains a very confi- 
dent and optimistic note, to the effect 
that the capitalist class is now making 
its last stand in history and is practi- 
cally bankrupt. The same optimism 
was evident in all the Chicago con- 
ventions. The Socialists condemn the 
League of Nations as the ‘Capitalist 
Black International,’ designed to de- 
fend capitalistic imperialism and to 
crush the efforts of the proletariat for 
freedom. The faith of the Socialist 
Party in the ultimate redemption of the 
workers by the establishment of an in- 
ternational Socialist régime, composed 
of free and equal Socialist states, is not 
destroyed. In fact, the party sees signs 
of this new order of civilization in the 
achievements of the proletariat in Rus- 
sia, Germany, and Hungary, and in 
the spread of Soviet philosophy in the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy, 
where the temporizing programmes of 
the pre-war labor reform are said to 
have been replaced by revolutionary 
aims and the determination of the 
workers to control political and indus- 
trial machinery. 

The Socialists are less optimistic 
concerning the disintegration of capi- 
talism in the United States. Here, in- 
deed, capitalism is declared to have 
emerged from the world-war more re- 
actionary and aggressive, more insolent 
and oppressive than ever, and our gov- 
ernment is vilified for having betrayed 
its democratic purposes in entering the 
war, by the creation of alliances with 
the reactionary imperialism of Europe 
and Asia. But evenin the United States 
the Socialists see symptoms of a re- 
bellious spirit in the ranks of the pro- 
letariat, manifested by extensive strikes 
for better conditions of employment, 
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the demand of two million railway 
workers for control of their industry, 
the resolution of the miners calling for 
nationalization of mines, and the spo- 
radic organization of labor parties. 

The attitude of the Socialist Party 
toward Bolshevism is not at all clear, 
and at times seems inconsistent. The 
party pledges support to the revolu- 
tionary workers of Russia in the main- 
tenance of their Soviet government, 
and indorses the movements toward the 
Soviet system in Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. It goes further, and justifies 
the violent tactics of the Russian Bol- 
shevists on‘the ground that the latter, 
were forced to resort to violence to ob- 
tain and hold their freedom. Neverthe- 
less, there is no mistaking the desire of 
the old Socialist Party to effect the 
transition from Capitalism to Socialism 
by evolutionary rather than revolution- 
ary methods. The workers of the Unit- 
ed States are urged to endeavor to re- 
gain the civil liberties of which they 
were deprived during the war, to the 
end that the transition from Capitalism 
to Socialism may be effected without 
resort to the drastic measures made 
necessary by autocratic despotism. Al- 
though violent methods are not openly 
indorsed, the purpose of the Socialist 
Party is accepted as being fundamen- 
tally similar to the aim of all proletarian 
movements, namely, to wrest the in- 
dustries and the government from the 
capitalists, and to place them under the 
control of those who work with hand or 
brain, to be administered for the bene- 
fit of the whole community. 

The attitude of the Socialist Party 
toward industrial organization of the 
workers, and the substitution of occu- 
pational representation for geographi- 
cal representation in parliamentary 
bodies reveals the influence of the pro- 
gramme of Soviet Russia. Mass action 
is possible only when all the workers are 
organized both politically and industri- 
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ally, or industrially alone, into one pow- 
erful, harmonious class. In other words, 
a distinct class-organization must re- 
place craft or trade-unionism, since the 
latter destroys solidarity. The simil- 
arity between this idea and the ‘One 
Big Union’ doctrine of the I.W.W. is 
unmistakable, and it is significant that 
the three major parties of American 
Socialism have indorsed it. The pur- 
pose of this indusirial solidarity is de- 
clared by the Socialist Party to be to 
prepare the masses ‘for cases of emer- 
gency, toreinforce the political demands 
of the working class by industrial ac- 
tion.’ Political action is still to be domi- 
nant, and industrial mass action a sort 
of vis a tergo at the opportune moment. 

Here the Socialist Party differs from 
the Communist Labor Party and the 
Communist Party — pronounced ad- 
vocates of Bolshevism. The Commun- 
ists have declared against parliamen- 
tary participation except as a means of 
spreading propaganda, and have open- 
ly espoused industrial action. Declara- 
tions in favor of industrial organization 
are aimed directly at conservative 
trade-unionism as represented in the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods, and are said to 
be an endeavor ‘to win the American 
workers from their ineffective and de- 
moralizing leadership, to educate them 
to an enlightened understanding of their 
own class-interest, and to train and 
assist them to organize politically and 
industrially on class lines, in order to 
effect their emancipation.’ 

The substitution of occupational rep- 
resentation for geographical represen- 
tation in parliamentary assemblies is 
advocated by the Socialist Party, on the 
ground that the old system of represen- 
tation is not truly representative of so- 
cial and economic interests, and does 
not, therefore, give adequate represen- 
tation to the wage-earners as a class. 
The proposed system of parliamentary 
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representation is the same as that es- 
tablished by the Soviet government of 
Russia. This is the first step made by 
the old Socialist Party toward the So- 
viet plan, and some of the anti-Com- 
munists within the party endeavored to 
soften the action of the majority by 
proposing a system of both geographic 
and occupational representation. 

In spite of this apparent sympathy 
with the aims and organization of Bol- 
shevism, the Socialist Party cannot be 
said to have accepted the complete So- 
viet programme of action. It is true 
that the report of the Committee on 
International Relations to the Emer- 
gency Convention, passed by a vote of 
56 to 26, declared that the Second In- 
ternational is no more, repudiated the 
Berne Conference as retrograde because 
of its failure to act in the interest of the 
working class, and urged the calling of 
a reconstituted Socialist International 
of adherents to the class-struggle, in 
order that ‘Revolutionary proletarian 
forces of the world may at every critical 
moment be effectively mobilized for 
simultaneous and harmonious action.’ 

But this report contains no open in- 
dorsement of the Third (Moscow) In- 
ternational, which was called by Lenin 
and Trotsky, and to which American 
Communists have subscribed. Failure 
to indorse the Communist Internation- 
al was denounced bitterly by the more 
radical minority report of the Commit- 
tee, but this did not change the con- 
servative element in the old party. 


IV 


The Communist Labor Party of Am- 
erica had its genesis in Chicago, after 
all efforts of the radical faction to gain 
control of the Socialist Emergency Con- 
vention had failed. Although some of 
the bolting delegates advocated the or- 
ganization of a new party under the 
title of the Left Wing Socialist Party, 
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there was a large majority that wanted 
to abandon completely the term Social- 
ist; and this group, under the leader- 
ship of John Reed, who was converted 
to Bolshevism while a correspondent 
in Russia, won the day, and the name 
Communist Labor Party of America 
was adopted. The new name was ac- 
cepted as the best means of announcing 
to the world that the party stands four- 
square with the Bolshevists of Rus- 
sia and the Communists of Hungary. 
Not all of the members of this new 
party indorse the entire programme of 
the Soviets as practicable in the United 
States, and some of them warned the 
Convention that the time is not oppor- 
tune for the adoption of the name Com- 
munist, with its implication of a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, inasmuch 
as in the United States the struggle is 
still between Socialists and capitalists, 
and not, as in Russia, Germany, and 
Hungary, between the radicals and the 
Moderate Socialists. Moreover, it is 
feared by this more conservative fac- 
tion that the terms Bolshevism and 
Communism will not attract American 
workmen, who are not kindly disposed 
to a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
This feeble protest failed to move the 
majority, and not only was the desig- 
nation Communist accepted, but an em- 
blem which is essentially a copy of the 
emblem of Bolshevist Russia was en- 
dorsed. Brief examination of the plat- 
form will make clear the nature of the 
aims and methods of this Centre-Left 
group of American Socialists. 

There is some difference of opinion 
within the ranks of the Communist La- 
bor Party regarding the amount of em- 
phasis that should be placed upon mass 
industrial action as opposed to political 
action. By liberal construction, how- 
ever, the party has defined political ac- 
tivity and industrial action as one and 
the same thing for all practical pur- 
poses. This elastic interpretation has 
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been made with a view to ready read- 
justment to that mode of party tactics 
which circumstances may indicate to be 
most expedient in the social revolution 
which the party declares to be inevita- 
ble. Although members like William 
Bross Lloyd, the millionaire Socialist, 
have warned against the use of violence, 
the party’s platform is openly revolu- 
tionary, and emphasis is placed on in- 
dustrial mass action. In common with 
the conservative Socialist Party, the 
Communist Labor Party recognizes that 
there is need of immediate changes in 
the political and industrial structure of 
the world, and that the vital question 
is whether all power shall remain in 
the hands of the capitalists or shall be 
transferred to the working class. The 


ultimate purpose of the party is, there- 
fore, similar to that of its more conserva- 
tive contemporary, namely, the organi- 
zation of the workers into a class, the 
overthrow of capitalistic rule, and the 
conquest of political power by the pro- 


letariat. The workers, organized as the 
ruling class, are, through the govern- 
ment, to make and enforce the laws, 
own and control land, factories, mills, 
mines, transportation-systems, and fin- 
ancial institutions. In brief, all power 
is to be vested in the hands of the work- 
ers, for whom the socialization of the 
instruments of production and the ma- 
chinery of the distribution of wealth 
must be effected, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of guaranteeing to all the pro- 
letariat the full social value of their toil. 

Unlike the old Socialist Party, the 
Communist Labor Party frankly af- 
firms its identity with Bolshevism and 
indorses without qualification revolu- 
tionary methods of attacking the capi- 
talistic order. It differs from the old par- 
ty also in relegating to the background 
all parliamentary action, which, if ever 
resorted to, must be used for purposes 
of propaganda only. The programme 
—an elaboration of the principles laid 
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down in the platform — states express- 
ly that the most important means of 
capturing state power for the workers is 
direct action of the masses, proceeding 
from the places where the workers are 
gathered together — the shops, facto- 
ries, mills, and mines. The use of 
bourgeois parliaments for this purpose 
must ever be incidental. Mass action 
functions readily and forcibly through 
strikes; and while the Communist La- 
bor Party does not openly advocate 
violence, the voice of its first con- 
vention frequently intimated the neces- 
sity and justification of force at the op- 
portune moment. In fact, delegates on 
the floor declared that the gun and the 
strike are both political weapons in 
Communist parlance. 

In spite of its revolutionary phrases 
and its frank sympathy with the Soviet 
system, the Communist Labor Party is 
manifestly a vacillating group of Cen- 
tre-Left Socialists who are too radical 
to feel comfortable in the Socialist 
Party and not sufficiently communistic 
and revolutionary to gain admission 
to the Communist Party. The inade- 
quacy of its organization and the un- 
certainty of its position bespeak the 
possibility of an early demise, when 
its members will affiliate with the con- 
servative Right Wing or the Extreme 
Left Wing. 

Just as the German element has dom- 
inated the policies of the Socialist Party 
since its inception, and the American 
faction controls the Communist Labor 
Party, so the Russians have played the 
major part in the organization of the 
Communist Party. The solidarity of 
the Russian-language federations is so 
well effected as to guarantee domina- 
tion of the Communist Party for some 
time to come. The party’s first conven- 
tion might well have been carried on in 
the Russian language. This large Rus- 
sian constituency accounts for the pro- 
nounced influence of Lenin and Trotsky 
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in the formulation of the philosophy 
and the programme of action enunciated 
by the convention. The Communist 
Party is truly the party of Revolu- 
tionary Socialism in America, and its 
members are self-declared disciples of 
Bolshevism. Any doubt that one might 
have entertained relative to the teach- 
ing of Bolshevism in this country was 
dispelled completely by the sentiment 
of the first convention of this party, 
held in Chicago last September. The 
English element of the party is repre- 
sented by members of the Left Wing 
National Council who deserted the old 
Socialist Party and immediately accept- 
ed the Soviet programme, and by the 
Michigan Socialists who were expelled 
from the Socialist Party. 

Of all the programmes ever advanced 
by radical thinkers in the United States, 
that of the Communist Party forms the 
most unequivocal challenge to defend- 
ers of the existing order of society. It 
is difficult to conceive a more definitely 


formulated plan for the revolutionary 
demolition of accepted political and 


economic institutions. The commun- 
istic diagnostician pronounces immedi- 
ate death for the present order and 
deplores all reformative attempts to 
effect a cure. To the Communist mind, 
moderate, opportunistic Socialism is 
directly and manifestly counter-rev- 
olutionary, and the Centrists, who or- 
ganized the Communist Labor Party, 
are revolutionary in phrases, but in ac- 
tion are betrayers of the class-struggle 
and the Third (Moscow) International. 
Failure to apply the principles and 
methods of Marxian Socialism to pres- 
ent-day conditions, as they were ap- 
plied by Lenin and Trotsky, is the basis 
of this condemnation. 

Like the other two Socialist groups, 
the Communist Party is convinced that 
‘Capitalism is in collapse.’ The mani- 
festo and the programme of the party 
are patterned after the declarations of 
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the Third International, held at Mos- 
cow, March 2 to 6, 1919, the declara- 
tions of which were signed by Lenin and 
Trotsky. The Communists are waging 
relentless war against Socialism, trade- 
unionism, and Capitalism. They do not 
accept the conception of the state which 
Moderate Socialism holds, namely, that 
the bourgeois parliamentary state is 
the basis for the introduction of So- 
cialism. Such a conception is denounced 
as directly counter-revolutionary. The 
Communist Party believes that the 
class-struggle is essentially a political 
struggle, in the sense that its objective 
is political, which means that the polit- 
ical organization upon which Capital- 
ism depends must be destroyed and in 
its stead a proletarian state power es- 
tablished. Proletarian dictatorship is 
looked upon as a recognition of the 
fact that it is necessary for the prole- 
tariat to organize its own state for the 
coercion and suppression of the bour- 
geoisie. Such dictatorship, however, 
is expected, not only to perform the 
negative task of crushing the old or- 
der, but also to fulfil the function 
of constructing a new régime. ‘Out of 
the workers’ control of industry, intro- 
duced by the proletarian dictatorship, 
there develops the complete structure 
of Communist Socialism — industrial 
self-government of the communistically 
organized producers.’ These tasks per- 
formed, the dictatorship will end, in 
its place coming the ‘full free social and 
individual autonomy of the Communist 
order.’ 

The ultimate aim of the Communist 
Party is the creation of a Communist 
order, with the proletariat as the only 
class. To achieve this end mass indus- 
trial and political action is to be used, 
but participation in parliamentary cam- 
paigns is to be merely for purposes of 
propaganda. The general strike is ac- 
cepted as the most forcible expression 
of mass action; and to guarantee such 
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a strike at the opportune time, the par- 
ty is agitating the construction of a 
general industrial union organization 
embracing the I.W.W., the W.L.I.U., 
independent and secession unions, mil- 
itant unions of the A.F.L., and the 
unorganized workers, on the basis of 
the revolutionary class-struggle. The 
struggle in the United States is ex- 
pected to be more bitterthan in Europe, 
for the war is stated to have strength- 
ened American capitalism. For this 
reason the Communists warn that the 
problem is not one of immediate revo- 
lution, but rather the maintenance of 
revolutionary action that may last for 
years and tens of years, until the final 
collapse of Capitalism and the creation 
of the structure of Communist Social- 
ism, with complete expropriation of the 
bourgeoisie and the liberation of the 
proletariat, who will then become the 
owners of the instruments of production 
and the rulers of the world. 


In this brief survey of contemporary 
Socialism in America, space allows only 
a suggestion of its salient doctrines and 
methods of action. Sufficient has been 
said, however, to show that the recent 
schism in American Socialistic forces 
was due to a fundamental difference in 
the conception of the most expeditious 
method of destroying modern capital- 
ism. The three parties are in perfect 
agreement regarding the necessity of 
overthrowing the present order. There 
are several points of disagreement, es- 
pecially between the Socialist Party and 
the Communist Party, the chief of 
which is the attitude of each group to- 
ward parliamentary action. The con- 
servative Right Wing is convinced that 
bourgeois parliaments constitute the 
most suitable channels for the intro- 
duction of Socialism within the archaic 
structure of Capitalism, and is, there- 
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fore, kindly disposed toward parlia- 
mentary participation and opportunis- 
tic social reforms. The Centre-Left and 
the Extreme Left, especially the latter, 
repudiate parliamentary action in bour- 
geois states as a reactionary compro- 
mise, and maintain that, although par- 
liamentary participation may be used 
for propaganda purposes, ultimate reli- 
ance must be placed on mass action and 
revolutionary efforts, expressed through 
a general industrial organization of the 
workers using the general strike. 

Another important difference is re- 
vealed in the attitudes of the Social- 
ist and Communist parties toward the 
church and religion. The former holds 
religion to be a private matter and 
has looked upon the church with indif- 
ference, an attitude also manifested 
by the LW.W. The Communist Party, 
however, interprets religion as a social 
phenomenon and explains the church 
in the light of the materialistic concep- 
tion of history — an institution that 
“befuddles the minds of the masses, and 
defends the capitalistic order.’ The 
three Socialist groups agree in the con- 
demnation of trade-unionism, in the 
endorsement of the general industrial 
union, and in the enlistment of the ne- 
gro in the class-struggle. 

It is quite probable that the near fu- 
ture will find American Socialism divi- 
ded into two major parties, the Social- 
ist Party absorbing all of the moderates 
and the Communist Party enlisting the 
revolutionists. The conflict is between 
these two groups. There is an unmis- 
takable tendency toward revolutionary 
doctrines and Bolshevistic philosophy, 
and the ready capitalization of this ten- 
dency by Leninists in America contains 
ominous signs of a concentrated, revo- 
lutionary attack upon the economicand 
political foundations of the present or- 
der of society. 








THE HOPE 


OF RUSSIA 


BY DOREMUS SCUDDER 


I 


It takes a bold man to dare a fore- 
cast of the road which Russia will find 
out of her difficulties. A writer in a 
recent issue of a popular periodical 
staked his reputation as a prophet upon 
the prognosis of a split into a Russian 
state in Europe and a Kolchak Siberia 
in Asia. He based his conclusion, first, 
upon a geographical cleavage. The 
Siberians are ‘cut off from the mother 
country by natural land divisions.’ 
‘The map shows northern Asia cut off 
from Europe by a chain of mountains, 
the Urals, that extend to the limits of 


the land.’ Although this is approxim- 
ately true as a matter of geography, 
it amounts to nothing practically, be- 
cause along the two railroads the Urals 


are a negligible quantity. Having 
crossed them twice, and driven through 
a part of them, I found them, except 
for some distant summits, hardly de- 
serving the name of hills. This applies 
to the region along the line from Chel- 
yabinsk to Ufa. ‘On the road from 
Perm to the east it [the slope] is scarcely 
perceptible.’ Furthermore, the Russia— 
Siberia border does not follow the Ural 
Mountains throughout their course. 
Where the population is densest along 
the political boundary, the Urals are 
several hundred versts to the west. 
The ‘natural-land-divisions’ theory is 
a figment of the imagination. 

Another argument of this author de- 
clares that the people ‘have also come 
to feel that Siberia is something apart 
from Russia’; but ten months of resi- 


dence there, punctuated with daily 
interviews with representatives of all 
classes, from Admiral Kolchak to road- 
side peasants, never brought me into 
touch with a single person who either 
in the remotest way hinted at possess- 
ing this separative feeling or suggested 
such a possibility as a divided country. 
Not even among the motley array of 
foreigners cocksure of the future — 
and Siberia holds its share of them — 
did I run across one who entertained 
such an opinion. In some respects 
Siberia is more typically All-Russian 
than the mother-country itself, be- 
cause, first, the Great War, and second, 
the Bolshevist régime, drove into its 
cities and villages people from all over 
European Russia; who are becoming 
welded together by common interests, 
and are having the dividing lines due 
to race and former spatial separation 
smoothed out. Thus something like a 
united Russian people and conscious- 
ness is being slowly created. Hundreds 
of thousands of these folk own land in 
their former habitats and intend to 
return home, where they will carry the 
unifying forces developed during their 
Siberian sojourn. So far as the Kolchak 
government is concerned, it has never 
contemplated anything short of a 
reunited Russia. 

One more remark of this writer de- 
serves a word: ‘The country was too 
big and too unacquainted with itself to 
hold a popular election; the situation 
[evidently the summer of 1918 is al- 
luded to] was too critical to trust to a 
ballot, when eighty per cent of the 
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people could not have read and would 
not have known how to mark one.’ 
But already in 1917 this electorate, 
with that in Russia, had in universal, 
secret, direct, and equal ballot, at what 
has been called ‘the greatest and most 
democratic election ever held on earth,’ 
chosen a most remarkable group of 
representatives to the first Constituent 
Assembly. It had also elected its own 
Siberian Duma, charged with the duty 
of setting up a local government for 
Siberia as one of the constituent states 
of the great Russian Republic. 

Now, all of the foregoing is offered, 
not in denial of the possibility of a 
division into two independent govern- 
ments, — Russia and Siberia, — as the 
outcome of the present chaos, for any- 
thing is possible in such a fermenting 
process as is now going on in that 
country; but merely to show that the 
considerations urged in its favor will 
hardly bear scrutiny. It is very easy 
to fancy that one sees what one is pre- 
disposed to look for in a kaleidoscope 
like Siberia. Every interpreter of con- 
ditions there needs the grace of a large 
consciousness of an erring personal 
equation. A number of these snap con- 
clusions, which form the stock in trade 
of almost all recently arrived foreigners, 
and not a few long residents whom one 
encounters in that fascinating country, 
have been exported and have preju- 
diced the judgment of some Americans 
at home. 

One of these is that ‘the Russian 
has no organizing ability.’ In the early 
weeks of my administration of the de- 
partment of civilian relief in Vladivos- 
tok, not a few circumstances which fa- 
vored such a generalization compelled 
my attention. The local government 
was in a semi-chaotic condition — as 
indeed there was ample cause for its 
being, with Japanese, American, Brit- 
ish, French, Italian, and Chinese expe- 
ditionary forces and military missions 
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insisting on having fingers in the poli- 
tical pie, and none of them codrdina- 
ted to any definite policy, except the 
Japanese, who knew what they want- 
ed and promptly grabbed it whenever 
possible. Not much dependence could 
be placed upon the word of men in 
charge of local affairs, especially when 
that charge was largely a misnomer. 
Accurate information was very hard to 
secure. Everything was at sixes and 
sevens. 

But wider acquaintance with the 
facts of the situation advised patience 
in drawing conclusions. It was neces- 
sary, first of all, to abdicate the habit 
of seeing through the spectacles of a 
well-ordered social consciousness. The 
conviction soon developed that rightly 
to judge the Russian after his experi- 
ence of struggle for life with Germany, 
the most titanic power this world ever 
knew; of the sudden awakening to a 
régime of liberty supervening upon 
ages of despotic rule; and then of the 
awful submergence of that régime in 
an abyss of hellishness absolutely 
unique in human history, was a task 
demanding all the powers of the most 
highly trained judicial mind. The over- 
whelming impression remaining after 
months of intimacy with Siberian con- 
ditions was that of a vast organism from 
which the binding force had been large- 
ly dissolved. There was an almost 
utter lack of social cement. Men did 
not trust one another; they could not. 
Dread, nameless dread, was everywhere, 
and out of the nightmare of all the 
months since 1914 a new object of fear, 
Japan, was crystallizing as these re- 
morseless militarists of the Far East 
pushed their silent campaign of ab- 
sorption, profiteering, and  interna- 
tional pawnbrokerage, while the Allies, 
whom alone the Russians had supposed 
they could trust, had abandoned them 
to Bolshevism on the one hand, and 
reactionary monarchism on the other. 
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Once get the point of view of the 
liberty-loving Russian, and the scene 
his country presented was maddening. 
His financial ship was beached on the 
Isle of Shoals in a howling easter. 
Commerce was nil, because there was 
nothing to buy. The transportation 
‘system was in the hands of robber 
bandits like Semyonov, or of Czechs or 
Japanese, or Allied commanders. These 
helpers invaded his cities and com- 
mandeered the best buildings for their 
troops or their nationals, or the Red 
Cross, and therefrom flew their motley 
flags. Disorganization was everywhere, 
and the government had neither money 
nor munitions with which to overcome 
the incubus of allies who ought to have 
helped, but too often merely cursed; for 
soldiers quartered in a foreign land, 
who have nothing to do, are apt to 
become a menace both to themselves 
and to those who surround them. All 
of this certainly formed a poor stage 


for the exhibition of organizing genius. 


I 


But, amid it all, unseen by the aver- 
age observer, one of the most remark- 
able social agencies in the world was 
being steadily built into larger propor- 
tions. Back in 1865 the first codpera- 
tive association was formed in Russia. 
Tsarism frowned upon the infant, and 
in thirty years, or in 1894, it had grown 
to number only 353 codperatives. But 
with the world-war and the breakdown 
of the government transportation sys- 
tem, the aid of these societies of codp- 
erators was welcomed, and they saved 
the situation by furnishing both the 
army and the civil population with 
food. At the same time they began to 
unify their organization. Since 1916 
they have accomplished nothing less 
than a miracle. In Siberia three great 
amalgamations have developed to enor- 
mous proportions. They are, first, the 
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Zakoopshit, or Union of Consumers’ 
Unions, formed in 1916, with an annual 
turnover (figures for 1917) of more than 
250,000,000 roubles, and losses of 
46,000 covered by a gross profit of 
573,912; second, the Union of Siberian 
Creamery Associations, with more than 
1400 creameries and an annual business 
of 160,000,000 roubles; and, third, the 
Sincred Sayus, or Union of Siberian 
Credit Codperatives, dating from 1917, 
which embraces more than 4000 credit 
— or loan — banks which finance local 
coéperatives and unions. All these in- 
stitutions are embraced in the Vcer- 
ko Soviet or Congress of Codperative 
Unions of Siberia. Besides this, the 
Consumers’ Unions of Siberia, and some 
of the larger individual associations, 
head up together with those of Russia 
in the Centro-Sayus, or Moscow Union 
of Consumers’ Societies; while the Mos- 
cow Narodny Bank is the central bank- 
ing institution for all the credit unions 
of Russia and Siberia. 

Still more comprehensive, and unit- 
ing all those named above, stands the 
Vcerko Sayus, or Congress of all the 
Russian Codperatives. There are em- 
braced in this organization no less than 
45,000 codperative societies, represent- 
ing 90,000,000 Russian citizens, of 
whom 11,000,000 are in Siberia. And 
the larger part of this work has been 
done since the revolution of 1917. 
While I was in Omsk this spring, all the 
Siberian coGperatives pooled their edu- 
cational work in the only coéperative 
union of consumers of education in the 
world — the Altai Educational Coép- 
erative Union. This marvel of social 
organization has been engineered by 
Russians, many of them peasants, and 
much of it during the terribly depress- 
ing days when the Bolsheviki have 
been holding power and have been dis- 
couraging, as far as they have dared, 
this great people’s experiment. For the 
one feature of Russia’s economy with 
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which Lenin and Trotsky have not had 
the courage to tamper has been the 
codperative movement, although they 
have regarded it with the same nega- 
tive favor that Nicolas II exhibited. 
My opinion is that the Russian has as 
much genius for organizing as the next 
man. All he needs is a chance. 

A second sentiment expressed to me 
by strangers in Siberia as well as by 
reactionary Russians was, ‘The peas- 
ant cannot be trusted with the ballot.’ 
In 1864 Alexander II established the 
Zemstvos. From that date until about 
1890 these were comprised of three 
groups of electors, determined, speak- 
ing generally, on the basis of property 
ownership, and giving to the gentry 
about 43 per cent of the deputies, about 
38 per cent to the peasants, and about 
19 per cent to all others in the popula- 
tion. After 1890 the lines were drawn 
to represent social classes more accur- 
ately. The gentry secured 57 per cent 
of the seats, the peasants 30 per cent, 
and all others, excepting the clergy, 13 
per cent. After instituting these popu- 
lar assemblies and assigning to them the 
levying and collection of rates, con- 
struction and care of roads, oversight of 
local charities, and of relief in years of 
crop-shortage, public sanitation, the 
quartering of soldiers, direction of fire- 
control, and the management of popu- 
lar education, the Tsar’s government be- 
came insanely suspicious and fearful of 
its creatures, and for two generations 
tried to curtail the privileges it had 
granted them. Nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Vinagradoff has pointed out, ‘It 
would be not only wrong, but absurd, 
to disparage the immense work achiev- 
ed by the Zemstvos in an exceedingly 
short space of time. The wonder is, 
not that they were hampered and dis- 
tracted, but that they achieved so 
much. It isnot an exaggeration to say 
that a new age was initiated by their 
activity in Russia.’ 
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For half a century, then, from 1864 
until the world-war, the peasants of 
Russia proper had been trained in the 
art of choosing wise men to represent 
them. The character of this school of 
civics was not to develop politicians 
among the people, but to lead the 
electors to select men who could by 
their wisdom and patience allay the 
suspicions of the Tsar’s advisers and 
accomplish something positive for the 
common good. And it is the universal 
testimony that the peasants learned to 
choose the kind of men worthy of their 
confidence. 

Because my duties confined me al- 
most entirely to Siberia, I saw very lit- 
tle of the results of this process in Euro- 
pean Russia, where alone the Zemstvos 
existed until the time of Kerensky, in 
1917. It was then that the Zemstvos 
were first set up in Siberia, to be 
ruthlessly overthrown by the Bolshe- 
viki and reéstablished after the expul- 
sion of the latter in 1918. But I was 
frequently called upon to consult 
with men elected to the Zemstvos by 
the peasants, and to the city Dumas 
(assemblies) by town-folk. These men 
seemed the most reliable, and from 
the standpoint of character the most 
substantial, of all the classes of persons 
I encountered in that country. The 
same impression, I was told, was pro- 
duced upon the chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force, and, according 
to his own statement to me, upon 
Mr. George S. Phelps, the head of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Siberia. The Russian 
peasant has been trained to elect men 
whom he can trust with the commun- 
ity’s affairs, and when transported to 
Siberia by emigration or government 
action, as well as when born there, the 
experience gained by himself or his for- 
bears in Russia serves to direct his civic 
activity in the newer country. 

I cannot escape the conviction that 
the safest man to whom to intrust the 
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ballot to-day in Russia is the peasant. 
He wants most of all public security 
and good government. This word has 
come to me from him again and again. 
And he knows from whom of his kind 
he may expect the sort of government 
that will attend to the civic house- 
keeping he most desires and needs. 
This was well proved by the character 
of the representatives sent by him to 
the Constituent Assembly which the 
Bolsheviki dissolved. The little which 
that Assembly attempted showed its 
calibre, and made the crime of Lenin 
and Trotsky all the blacker. 

About the middle of the last century, 
a fantastic soul named Constantine 
Aksakoff, an author of considerable 
repute, wrote a comedy entitled Prince 
Lupovitsky. The hero, burning to civil- 
ize the peasants on his estate, discloses 
his ambition to two of his gentry friends. 
One of them, a Count Dobinsky, ex- 
claims: ‘Our peasants! Are they men? 
Do you know what their destiny is? 
They exist that we, the intelligentsia, 
may enjoy all the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion. That is more than enough of an 
honor for them.’ 

A second, Baron Salutin, breaks in. 
“You will want an iron hand. Make 
the peasants into paste and then knead 
it as you like.’ 

These sentiments still exist among 
the reactionary intelligentsia, some of 
whom, ranged behind that honest dem- 
ocratic leader, Admiral Kolchak, have 
been making his task all the harder. 
‘The peasant must be ruled with a big 
stick. They need an iron hand over 
them,’ has been said to me more than 
once by Russians of charming person- 
ality. ‘Twenty years of repression, and 
then we can give them the ballot,’ is 
another point of view, shared, I regret to 
say, by not a few foreigners long resi- 
dent there. But in Aksakoff’s play, Lu- 
povitsky, after getting close to his peas- 
ants, is impressed with the common 
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sense and moral standard of the Mir, 
the Village Community, and ends by 
saying, ‘I shall leave with the great- 
est respect for the peasant.’ 


Ill 


The war called not a few social work- 
ers into Russia and Siberia, whose 
knowledge of the peasant has been 
gained by several years of constant 
association with him. Their experience 
has been that the peasant responds to 
kindness like every other well-ordered 
human being; that there is an immense 
‘apacity in him for codperative effort, 
and that unselfish leadership finds him 
a rare follower. 

A few weeks ago, one of Russia’s 
patriots, General Boldyreff, said, ‘This 
idea of refusing to permit the people to 
have any hand in the control of their 
own affairs is based upon the theory 
which is entertained by some Russians, 
and most unfortunately, finds support 
abroad, that the Russian people are 
backward, and for their own good must 
be governed by force, with all the 
privileges enjoyed by the people of the 
West and the more progressive of the 
East, withheld from them until they 
are regarded as mature enough to be 
trusted. 

‘It is not true that the Russian 
people are unable to govern themselves 
in a democratic way. This people has 
lived through four years of war, for 
which they mobilized sixteen million 
men and paid far heavier sacrifices in 
life than any of their allies, and they 
could not have remained blind to the 
events of the war and could not have 
helped judging what they desire for the 
future in the light of the past and the 
present. 

‘The codperation of the Russian 
people is not only needed by the 
leaders, but is most essential to them, 
in fact, from the point of view of having 
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the people generally share the responsi- 
bility, and thus lessen the burden now 
being borne by these leaders. It should 
be given them now for the reason that 
it will enable them to learn how to 
exercise their rights through their expe- 
riences at this most critical time. They 
will learn now, through the stern neces- 
sities of the times, to distinguish be- 
tween those things that are mere words 
and only idle appeals, and those things 
that are to be applied in a practical 
way to their lives. Give the people 
their rights and they will soon learn to 
use them.’ 

These are the words of one of the 
great generals who kept the German 
hordes at bay, who in the Revolution 
became a trusted popular leader, and 
whom the members of the Constituent 
Assembly who escaped from Petrograd 
and gathered in Ufa in 1918 elected 
to the directorate of the All-Russian 
government, the only democratically 
elected government Eastern Russia and 
Siberia have had. The reactionary cowp 
@état which placed Admiral Kolchak 
in power ended this government and 
practically exiled General Boldyreff. 

If there be anything that can be 
taken as bedrock politically in Russia, 
it seems to be that the Russian people 
are capable of self-government. In- 
deed, the progress of events since the 
beginning of June, has been eloquent 
of this conviction. At that time, the 
forces of reaction behind Admiral 
Kolchak had decided that the Szbzem- 
gor, the Union of Zemstvos and City 
Dumas of Siberia, should not be al- 
lowed to meet and organize. This de- 
cision was a blow keenly felt by the 
people all over the country. 

Reverses at the front now set in, and 
the Bolsheviki in short order pushed 
back the Siberian army until the situa- 
tion became very grave. Desertions of 
bodies of Kolchak’s troops to the enemy 
increased, and it soon was apparent 
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that, unless ardent popular support 
could be secured, the Siberian govern- 
ment was doomed. By early July, the 
decision was taken by the cabinet to 
authorize the meeting of the Sibzem- 
gor.!. Next, Admiral Kolchak issued a 
stirring appeal to the Siberian people 
to rally about his government. 

‘We are fighting for the national 
Russian cause; for the regeneration of 
Russia; for her unification and indivisi- 
bility. We are fighting for the rights of 
our nation; for the right to decide, 
through a Constituent Assembly, freely 
chosen by the people, the administra- 
tion of the State; to decide the agrarian 
question; and to improve the life of the 
workmen.’ This appeal went on to 
point out the failure of Bolshevism to 
fulfill its promises, as well as its crimes 
against liberty and the consequent 
necessity of annihilating it. It showed 
the impossibility of summoning a Con- 
stituent Assembly, representing the 
entire nation, until Bolshevism should 
be wiped off the slate. ‘The struggle is 
for free Russia and for the rights of the 
people. We must be victorious or die. 
There is no other choice.” The Admiral 
reminded the peasants that in the 
history of Russia the people have al- 
ways united in critical moments and 
found in themselves the strength to 
save the country. 

It is worthy of remark that this state 
paper contained the first pledge of a 
Constituent Assembly made by Admiral 
Kolchak. He had always before talked 
publicly of a national assembly based 
on universal suffrage, to which he would 
turn over his power when he had paci- 
fied Russia. 

This impressive declaration that the 
government, headed by Admiral Kol- 


1 The last advices from Siberia are that this 
assembly has been called to meet by the govern- 
ment. Some friends of Russia think this may 
prove a long step toward a unique national con- 
gress. — Tue AUTHOR. 
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chak, which from the first had been 


engineered by reactionaries who had 
felt themselves free to choose as dicta- 
tor a man of recognized democratic 
sympathies, was now convinced that 
Russia’s only hope of salvation rested 
with the people, met with immediate 
popular response. The All-Russian 
National Union at once issued a sum- 
mons to all citizens to make a supreme 
effort to save the nation, because no 
reliance could be placed upon any 
other agency than the people them- 
selves. Russia must achieve her own 
deliverance, and that through a great 
popular uprising. ‘The fight against 
Bolshevism is the fight for right and 
liberty. Victory will give us an indi- 
visible and United Russia.’ 
Immediately the people were heard 
from. Cities in Siberia which had been 
openly apathetic and secretly antag- 
onistic to the Kolchak government have 
begun with enthusiasm to organize in- 
fantry and cavalry companies. In the 
country the peasants, not to be left be- 
hind, have formed themselves into de- 
tachments of volunteers. The Cossacks, 
on a large scale, have responded to 
an appeal of the government to mo- 
bilize. Desertions from the army have 
decreased, and the spirit to fight, which 
for months has been notably absent 
in the Kolchak army, has risen stead- 
ily. And best of all as an indication of 
popular confidence, the Council of the 
All-Siberian Congress of Codperative 
Societies has recently voted to place its 
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organization at the disposal of Admiral 
Kolchak. 

Meantime, General Denikin, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in South Russia, who 
has consistently maintained that he is 
loyal to the Kolchak government, has 
been asked by the Chief of the British 
Military Mission in that section of the 
country, General Sir C. G. Briggs, to 
define his aim, and has responded most 
frankly. He declares that his objective 
is, first, overthrow of Bolshevism and 
restitution of law and order; second, 
reconstruction of a powerful united 
and indivisible Russia; third, convoca- 
tion of a people’s assembly based on 
universal suffrage; fourth, decentral- 
ization through wide regional auton- 
omy and liberal local self-government; 
fifth, guaranties of civil and religious 
freedom; sixth, land-reform; and sev- 
enth, generous labor legislation. 

Out of the dense political chaos or- 
der seems certainly beginning slowly to 
evolve. It is marked on the one hand 
by a growing conviction that Russia 
must not depend upon foreign military 
assistance to rid herself of her internal 
enemies, and on the other hand, by a 
clarifying consciousness that Russia’s 
chief hope lies in her people, in the 
patient, strong, reliable, and _ long- 
exploited peasant population. This, by 
getting together with the intelligentsia, 
who are animated by unselfish public 
spirit, and the city workmen, may, so 
a considerable number of Russians be- 
lieve, save the great Republic. 
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I 


One of the latest popular songs in 
Paris is called ‘ Tout Tombe’ — ‘Every- 
thing Falls... They were whistling it 
and singing it and playing it in all the 
restaurants when I came back to Paris 
from Budapest. I had gone to Hungary 
to get a good look at Bolshevism. And 
I had had it. Ten days of living in a 
formerly fashionable hotel, renamed the 
‘Soviet House,’ Bela Kun on the next 
floor down, the entrance guarded by 
machine-guns, the Red Army patrolling 
the streets. Rather a rare experience 
even in these days of revolution! But 
back again in gay, worldly-wise Paris, 
the latest song hit came as an augury. 
Sure enough, in a few days the Bela 
Kun régime fell. 

What was Bela Kun trying to doany- 
way? What is this communistic talk all 
about? How will five months of Bol- 
shevism affect the future of Hungary? 
What is its significance for the rest of 
the world? These are much-discussed 
questions in official circles. In consider- 
ing them, the testimony of one who saw 
the Bela Kun régime in full swing may 
be valuable. 

The scrap of paper: for which I had 
endured all the hardships and exaspera- 
tions incident to obtaining passports 
nowadays stated that ‘Frau Klara 
Savage’ might proceed from Vienna to 
Budapest and back again. 

“If you can get back!’ remarked one 
of the Austrian officials. ‘You had bet- 
ter not stay too long or you may never 
get out. It’s about time for a counter 
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revolution in Hungary. I’d advise you 
not to get caught in it.’ 

I had visions of being strung up by 
the Red Army, and the young Hunga- 
rian business man we met on the train 
encouraged the belief. Through him we 
got a rather incoherent impression of 
the capital’s reaction to Bolshevism. 

“You see before you a ruined man,’ 
he said sadly. ‘I was formerly a mem- 
ber of a large business firm; but my 
shares have been taken over by the 
government. I am not permitted to 
draw more than a small sum from my 
bank account per month; I must work 
for almost nothing.’ 

In a pause of the conversation he 
drew me aside and whispered, ‘Would 
you do me a great favor?’ 

I saw myself involved in a plot to 
bring about a counter-revolution. 

‘Would you put sister’s silk stock- 
ings in your suitcase?’ 

Here was our first hint of some of the 
practical difficulties involved in Bol- 
shevism. He explained that such neces- 
sities as silk stockings were not to 
be obtained in Budapest; that he had 
bought a pair in Vienna, but that un- 
less I, an American, would get them 
through the customs for him, he was 
afraid the Red Guard would confiscate 
them for their own sisters. I took them. 

Leaving the train at the frontier, you 
must walk about a quarter of a mile till 
you come to a bridge that is the con- 
necting link between Austria and Hun- 
gary. No one can pass here without a 
permit. Was it not Carlyle who said 
that one of the first signs of evolution 
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was man’s acceptance of standing in 
line, instead of knocking his neighbor 
down witha club and getting there first ? 
Hours and hours of standing in line for 
official visés make one wish, however, 
for more club and less evolution. It 
was some time before the official in the 
hut at the side of the bridge stamped 
our passes. Then we forward-faced out 
of Austria straight into a line of Red 
Guards standing, guns in hand, on the 
Hungarian side of the bridge. 

I confess to being nervous. Their red 
cap-bands, red sleeve-bands, red but- 
tons and rosettes, and their guns gave 
them a decidedly ferocious appearance. 
But, as usually happens when you have 
been dreading things, they are n’t so 
bad as they look. For all their red 
bands and guns and general fierceness, 
they seemed, when you talked to them, 
surprisingly like any boys in uniform. 

There were three of us, and as many 
Red Guards escorted us to a special 
train guaranteed to arrive in Budapest 
at two in the morning. They even stop- 
ped and refreshed us along the way with 
coffee at their barracks. Why? 

“Because you are Americans.’ 

‘American’ is a magic word that 
opens every door. What is it that 
makes them like us so much? I began 
to ask myself after traveling through 
Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary. 
Perhaps it is because we live so far 
away! But, seriously, I believe it is 
because, in spite of all our mistakes, 
they believe in us. 

We rode through the fertile country 
lands of Hungary. The fields promised 
a plenteous harvest. In the rolling 
meadows great herds of cattle browsed. 
Wheat rippled in the breeze. Men and 
women trudged home after the day’s 
work. Hungary is a lush country, fer- 
tile and self-supporting as far as agri- 
cultural products are concerned. 

Late afternoon deepened into night. 
I was tired and sleepy, and when one of 
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the Red Guard invited me to stretch 
out on one seat in his compartment, 
while he occupied the other, I forgot 
that he was what is commonly called a 
bloodthirsty Bolshevist, and accepted. 
As a matter of fact, he was a mild-look- 
ing Bolshevist, wearing eyeglasses, and 
he insisted that I have his overcoat fora 
cover. Beneath it I slept an untroubled 
sleep till I felt him shaking me. It was 
two in the morning, and we had arrived 
at Budapest. 


II 


We stumbled out into the darkness. 
The Red Guards found a coachman 
driving a bedraggled horse hitched to a 
musty hack, and in we piled. How still 
the streets were! How deserted! No 
late revelers returning home at this 
hour in the morning. Did no one revel 
in a communistic state? The slow hoofs 
of the old horse reéchoed on the asphalt 
with a ghostly rhythm. Then, turning 
a corner, we were suddenly halted by a 
Red Guard with a gun. He inquired in 
Hungarian who we were and where we 
were going. Not knowing any Hunga- 
rian, and having very little idea where 
we were going, we answered as best we 
could. We flourished beneath the light 
of his pocket-lamp our voluminous 
American passports. We learned after- 
ward that one of the unwritten laws of 
Hungary — Bolshevist or not Bolshe- 
vist —is unerring politeness to the 
stranger within their gates. In no coun- 
try does one meet with such courtesy. 

The Red Guard saluted, and we rode 
on. One after another, we stopped at 
the hotels. They were all full. At last, 
we decided to try the stronghold of 
Bolshevism itself, the Soviet House, 
where Bela Kun and almost all the 
other government officials lived. It 
was a good deal like walking up to the 
White House in Washington and de- 
manding bed and board; but with the 
usual American audacity we did it. 
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Here again the word American open- 
ed the door to us. We were given the 
best rooms in the house. Hot tea came 
up at three in the morning. We tum- 
bled into bed and slept an untroubled 
sleep in this very hotbed of Bolshevism. 

Waking up in communistic Budapest 
was like waking up in a strange new 
world, where most of the ideas with 
which you had been brought up, con- 
cerning government, society, life in 
general, did n’t fit. The result was that 
you did one of two things — became 
immediately disgusted with this whole 
new state of affairs and went home to 
condemn it, or decided to try to be as 
open-minded as possible, to look it over 
carefully and dispassionately, and then 
decide what you thought of it. 

Unless you were unalterably con- 
vinced that the particular form of 
government, of social life, of industry, 
to which you were accustomed was the 
right one for all times and places, you 
found it absorbingly interesting to watch 
this experiment along totally different 
lines. At times one would feel irritated, 
at times enthusiastic, at times home- 
sick, because one was n’t used to this 
new state of affairs, and found it dif- 
ficult to adapt one’s self to it. 

At times, I went up to my room to 
laugh, for Bolshevism certainly has its 
humorous aspects. At other times, I 
felt strongly the sincerity, the groping 
after truth which actuate the real Com- 
munist, and was stirred, as any human 
being must be stirred, to see men strug- 
gling after an ideal. And all the time I 
found myself more awake mentally, 
more keenly concerned with fundamen- 
tal questions affecting society, than 
ever before. You may not sympathize 
with this attempt at a communistic 
state in Hungary, you may eventually 
condemn it, but you’ve got to think 
about it. Russia lighted the red fire of 
Bolshevism, and the flames are spread- 
ing. Signs of unrest and Bolshevist 
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tendencies are expressing themselves in 
strikes and labor demonstrations all 
over the world. Youcan’t really bealive 
to-day unless you realize the seriousness 
of this fact and try to understand it. 
The fundamental idea in the com- 
munistic state of Hungary was that 
every adult person, man or woman, 
should earn his own living. Imagine 
living in a place where they take that 
story about Jesus Christ declaring that 
it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
get into heaven, literally, and begin to 
take away his riches from the poor rich 
man! Imagine a place whereno‘one can 
earn more than forty to fifty dollars 
a week, and no one less than fifteen! 
That was the kind of a place com- 
munistic Budapest was trying to be. 
To understand it you have to under- 
stand the scheme of things — the plan 
of government. Briefly, it is like this. 
The governing body of the state was 
the National Soviet or Workingman’s 
Council (Minkdstanacs they call it in 
Hungarian), which is composed of rep- 
resentatives elected from the local So- 
viets of the various cities, towns, and 
counties. The local Soviets are made 
up of workers representing the various 
trades or professions, and are elected by 
their fellow workers. You would find 
artists, ditch-diggers, bank presidents, 
dressmakers, and other widely varying 
professions represented in the Soviet. 
The National Soviet elected the heads 
of the government departments, called 
commissars. There were twenty-six 
commissars acting as heads of the 
twelve departments. There were, for 
instance, the commissary of education, 
of hygiene, of production, of transpor- 
tation and railroads, of justice, and so 
on, corresponding to the administrative 
departments of our government. 
I attended a big meeting of the Buda- 
pest Soviet, at which the chief question 
discussed was the distribution of food. 
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It was a burning question. There was 
plenty of food in the country, but to 
organize the distribution of it and re- 
lieve the shortage in the cities was a 
difficult task, complicated by the short- 
age of coal resulting in poor railroad 
service. The National Commissar of 
Food addressed the meeting. Men and 
women delegates listened to what he 
had to say, interrupting him, from time 
to time, with shouts of approval or dis- 
approval, with questions or suggestions. 
There was no doubt that this man was 
directly responsible to the people. He 
talked over with them his difficulties 
and his plans for overcoming them; he 
listened to their suggestions and com- 
plaints. There was no feeling that the 


speaker was removed from his audience 
because he held an official position. 
He was one of them. If he had better 
ideas than the rest, all right; if not, they 
said so and suggested others. 
Hungary under Bela Kun, who was 
nominally the Commissar of Foreign 


Affairs, but actually the leader of this 
communistic state, patterned its gov- 
ernment after that of Russia. Bela Kun 
is a former co-worker and close friend of 
Lenin. They were in communication 
every day by wireless. But Hungary 
avoided some of the mistakes made by 
the Russian Bolshevists. For instance, 
in Russia one of the first steps was the 
confiscation by the government of all 
land privately owned. Now Hungary, 
as an agricultural country, has a 
large peasant population. Peasants, in 
the main, are a peaceful, conservative 
class. They live far removed from the 
seething unrest of cities, and when 
crops are plenteous and prices good, 
grow rich and contented. If you own 
your own farm, have plenty to eat and 
wear, and money saved, you are not apt 
to be the stuff of which Bolshevists are 
made. You are apt to think that the 
world as it is isa very good place and 
wonder why anyone tries to change it. 
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So it was with the peasants of Hun- 
gary. If when the Communists came 
into power they had followed the ex- 
ample of Russia and confiscated all 
land, including the peasants’ holdings, 
they would at once have alienated the 
strongest class. Bela Kun was wise. 
Peasants were allowed to keep their 
land up to a limit of two hundred acres. 

On the other hand, the estate of the 
squire, who was the landlord in many 
rural districts of Hungary, was ‘social- 
ized.’ The squire had formerly held 
much the position of a feudal lord own- 
ing a great estate worked by vassals. 
Under communism the estate was di- 
vided among peasants, who worked it 
on a codperative basis. In the main, the 
peasants of Hungary were left un- 
molested by communism, and, as a 
class, were rather indifferent to what 
form of government existed, so long as 
crops were abundant and prices good. 

When I was in Hungary the wage- 
scale for workers had not been entirely 
worked out, but three thousand kronen 
(about $120 in American money, as ex- 
change went then, but with a value of 
not quite twice that amount to Hun- 
garians) was fixed as the largest salary 
per month that anyone could earn. So- 
ciety was divided into groups, according 
to professions and trades, by a govern- 
ment committee. Highly skilled man- 
ual workers, professional men, and art- 
ists earned the same pay in some cases. 
Every adult who was able to work was 
compelled to do so, but special provi- 
sion was made for the sick and the old. 

One morning we were admitted to 
the Military Tribunal, which is the 
court of justice in a communist state. 
Asa rule, it was not open to the public, 
and it was with some difficulty that we 
were admitted. A man who had been 
the trustee of a great munitions factory 
before the days of communism was 
being tried on the charge that he had 
kept his workingmen from organizing 
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in trade-unions and had in other ways 
interfered with what they believed to 
be the rights of the workers. The ac- 
cused was a tall, iron-gray man, with a 
lantern jaw and sharp eyes. He stood 
stiffly erect in his military uniform and 
faced his three judges with an arrogant 
dignity. There was no jury. The man 
stated his case. Without understanding 
Hungarian, one could see that he was 
making a straight-to-the-point, digni- 
fied statement. When translated, we 
found he had said that, as his factory 
was a munitions plant, it was operated 
under military law; that he was, first 
of all, a soldier, and had simply obeyed 
the commands of those above him. 
His statement finished, four witness- 
es appeared, three for and one against 
him. They were workingmen from his 
own factory. Three of them declared 
that he was right: he had been the tool 
of powerful military authorities; that 
he meant no harm, but had not been 
strong enough to withstand pressure 
brought to bear by those higher up. I 
watched the face of the prisoner. It 
must have been hard for him to listen 
to these workmen over whom he had 
formerly tyrannized declare that he 
meant well, but was weak! The fourth 
witness attacked him bitterly, but his 
questioning brought out the fact that 
he had an irrelevant personal grievance. 
The entire trial was conducted with 
the utmost calm, dignity, and fairness. 
There was no bullying by the judges, 
no attempt at tricky cross-questioning, 
no sharp practices. We heard, the next 
day, that the man was acquitted. 
This trial seems to me fairly repre- 
sentative and important. Here was a 
man of the hated bourgeois class, who 
had been ruthless in attempting to 
curtail the rights of the workingmen. 
He was brought to trial by the working- 
men, before workingmen judges, and 
they said he was not to blame, that he 
was merely the tool of an old system, 
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and acquitted him. After all the tales 
of bloodshed and public execution for 
offenses, which have been attributed 
to Bolshevism, I was glad to see an 
actual trial by the Military Tribunal. 

That same day I went out to one of 
the big prisons on the outskirts of the 
city, for the purpose of seeing political 
prisoners. (As an aside, I must re- 
mark that Hungarian prisons are mod- 
els which put ours to shame. They are 
light, airy, spotlessly clean. They are 
surrounded by lawns and gardens, 
where the prisoners take daily recrea- 
tion.) A young college man, the son of 
a wealthy banker, took us to visit this 
prison. I have my suspicions that he 
was no Communist, although he did n’t 
say so. It was about as risky to go 
about in Budapest declaring that you 
were n’t a Communist and a believer in 
Bolshevism as it is in other countries 
to declare that you are a Bolshevist! 
Many of this young man’s friends were 
political prisoners. It made visiting 
prison with him seem much like at- 
tending a delightful official reception. 

“Oh, how do you do?’ he exclaimed, 
seeing a distinguished-looking gentle- 
man sitting under a tree, reading, in 
the yard. ‘Let me introduce you to our 
former minister of war,’ he said to me. 

The minister laughed and shook 
hands. He showed us the book he was 
reading. ‘Light stuff,’ he remarked, 
‘light stuff. I never had time enough 
to read before. I was always too busy, 
but now I’m enjoying myself.’ 

We walked on and were introduced 
to several counts, barons, former state 
officials, and a bishop. They admitted 
that they were treated with the utmost 
courtesy in prison, that their rooms 
were comfortable and clean, that their 
friends were allowed to come each day, 
and might bring them food to supple- 
ment the plain prison fare. They could 
read and write whenever they wished, 
and were free to stroll about the prison 
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lawn and talk together. They were 
gradually being freed. Many of them 
were going back to government posi- 
tions. One of the astonishing points 
about this Communist government in 
Budapest was its absorption of all ele- 
ments. They were willing to have as 
government workers men who had not 
been Communists, who had actually 
been political prisoners because of their 
antipathy to this form of government, 
if they professed a change of heart and 
gave pledges of good behavior. 

On the whole, I would describe these 
political prisoners as fundamentally re- 
bellious and thoroughly frightened at 
the state of affairs in Hungary. They 
were afraid that a new order had come, 
and that they of the aristocracy would 
never find a place in it. 

We had another glimpse of this side 
of things in Hungary, when we dined 
with a family which had formerly been 
wealthy. Now they had no more 
money, no more food than anyone else; 
their retinue of servants had been 
reduced to one maid, and on the next 
day their large apartment was to be 
divided so that another family would 
occupy a part of it. They were utterly 
rebellious. After a simple, but very 
good dinner, for which the mother 
apologized profusely, we went to the 
reception-room for coffee and were 
joined by a girl cousin, who was a per- 
fect specimen of this type of family, 
delicately bred, sensitive, with a fragile 
blonde loveliness. She had been used 
to having everything she wanted. She 
was an artist, had studied in Italy. 

‘I want to go back to Italy,’ she 
said, “but I can’t leave this abominable 
country. All our money is confiscated. 
They have taken away several rooms of 
our apartment, though I managed to 
keep an extra one by calling it my 
studio. And they have seized our sum- 
mer home on the Danube, and filled it 
full of dirty little proletariat children.’ 
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I asked her what her work was under 
the new government. 

‘Oh, they classify me as a “young 
artist!” I’m allotted 2500 kronen 
[$100.00] a month, because my work 
has won some recognition. It’s about 
enough to pay for one of my hats!’ 

By way of contrast, I visited one of 
the former slum districts of Budapest. 
Many of the families had moved to bet- 
ter quarters, but we found one family 
of thirteen living in two rooms. The 
father was then earning 2000 kronen a 
month asa skilled workman, and they 
were about to move to a better house. 

‘We’re getting our chance,’ said the 
father of the family. ‘We’re going to 
live like decent folks and take care of 
the children and have some comfort.’ 

There you have the two sides of the 
picture—the rebellious bourgeoisie, re- 
sentful at having their big houses, their 
servants, their limousines, their bank- 
accounts taken from them, forced to 
live simply and to work, and the prole- 
tariat, who believed they were getting 
a chance they had never had to live 
comfortably and bring up their children 
decently. 


III 


But, to get right down to it, how 
does communism affect the welfare of 
children? About the most important 
question you can ask of any govern- 
ment is what it is doing for the next 
generation. I had come to Hungary 
from Austria, where children were starv- 
ing to death by the hundreds. Four 
years of food-blockade is having its 
effect. I saw hospitals filled with child- 
ren slowly dying from hunger — ‘ An- 
gel Factories,’ they call them. You 
could n’t see this in communistic Hun- 
gary. When the Bolshevist government 
tackled the food-problem, it decreed, 
first of all, that children should have 
milk, that they should be well fed. The 
children in Hungary are plumpand well. 
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Forms of government are interesting 
enough, but the thing that came nearest 
to making me a Bolshevist was a visit 
to the big baths in Budapest where all 
the school-children are bathed once a 
week. Just before the Bolshevists came 
into control, a magnificent new hotel had 
been built on the shore of the Danube, 
with all the elaborate perfection neces- 
sary to satisfy the most exacting, so- 
phisticated taste. Then along came 
the Bolshevists. They took it over and 
decreed that its famous mud baths and 
sulphur baths should be open to every- 
one for a nominal sum. Certain days 
a week are reserved for the children. 

If you could have seen them! Five 
hundred small boys, with straight, sup- 
ple little bodies, standing in line to 
march in front of the doctor and be ex- 
amined before being allowed in the 
bath. Children with weak hearts, any 
form of skin-disease, or contagion, must 
be bathed separately. Once pronounced 
fit, off they scampered to scrub them- 
selves earnestly with soap and water in 
the showers, and then rush out and into 
the big pool. The bathing-rooms were 
of white marble, the great pools lined 
with turquoise-blue tiles and filled with 
crystal-clear water. Into them splashed 
the small boys. You can’t imagine a 
happier sight, unless it was the five 
hundred little girls in the next room 
bathing in another great turquoise- 
blue pool, their softly curved, beautiful 
little bodies flushed pink from splashing 
and swimming. Such perfect joy as 
that one hour a week was to those chil- 
dren! And then to see them coming 
away, hand in hand, with damp curls 
or pigtails and shining, scrubbed little 
faces. You had to stop and think for 
a moment to know whether you had 
stepped into the Kingdom of Heaven or 
into a Bolshevist state. 

‘But,’ says someone, ‘public baths 
for children are perfectly possible with- 
out Bolshevism.’ 
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Yes, it seems as if they ought to be. 
I do not claim that the world should 
go Bolshevist so that children may have 
a weekly bath; but I would like to point 
out that any form of government that 
puts food for babies and the health of 
its children first is a form of govern- 
ment worth consideration. 

The housing problem was one which 
was creating a good deal of difficulty in 
Budapest. The Communist govern- 
ment had decreed that no family should 
be entitled to more than three rooms, 
in addition to the kitchen, bathroom, 
and rooms set apart for definite work. 
Stories have been current that in Hun- 
gary millionaires and street-sweepers 
had been forced to share the sameapart- 
ment; but although some curious com- 
binations resulted as a rule, families 
with similar tastes and professions were 
encouraged to live together. 

One Sunday afternoon a young wom- 
an invited us to tea. She and her hus- 
band were living in a delightful apart- 
ment which they shared with two other 
families. She wasan ardent Communist, 
but even she admitted it was inconven- 
ient to ‘socialize’ the one bathroom and 
the one kitchen to such an extent that 
all three families used them. She has- 
tened to explain, however, that she be- 
lieved the embarrassment would be on- 
ly temporary, since extensive plans for 
building new model apartments, better 
fitted to communist ideas, were under 
way. 


We had some difficulty in getting 
away from Hungary. Budapest was al- 
most surrounded by its enemies, the 


Roumanians, Serbs, and Czechs. We 
took the train one evening, rode for ten 
minutes, and woke next morning ex- 
actly where we had gone to sleep the 
night before. The advance of the en- 
emy had made further travel unsafe. 
The next night we repeated the exper- 
iment. This time we rode until an early 
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hour of the morning, when those of us 
who had had war experiences heard a 
familiar sound — bombardment. The 
Czechs were bombarding Komoron, 
and, carelessly enough, our train had 
steamed in the direction of the bom- 
bardment. It backed out. Trains arm- 
ed with machine-guns passed us. How 
we finally got out of Hungary after 
three days and three nights travel isa 
story not without its picturesque de- 
tails, but its main importance lay in the 
fact that it gave us time to get a per- 
spective on this communistic state. 

My main criticism of Bolshevism, as 
I saw it in Hungary, is that it did not 
seem to be a spontaneous movement 
on the part of the majority of the peo- 
ple. Rather, it was something imposed 
on them from without. As a result it 
had to be enforced with all the rigor 
possible. Bolshevism is a synonym for 
anarchy and chaos to many people. In- 
stead of anarchy and chaos in Hungary, 
there was the other extreme — over- 
organization, over-control. Talk about 
freedom and personal liberty! There 
was n’t any in Budapest. You could not 
walk down certain streets, or eat, or buy 
a pocket-handkerchief without a per- 
mit; you couldn’t dothis,and you could 
n’t do that. The newspapers — all gov- 
ernment-owned — printed long columns 
every day of rules to govern your daily 
life. And you could n’t get away from 
it all. You could n’t leave town with- 
out a government permit, and you 
could n’t go home and be alone, for 
there were other families living in your 
apartment, sharing your bath. It’s a 
terrible thing to be so utterly govern- 
ment-regulated! 

And Bela Kun? Bela Kun was an 
absolute dictator. He could not very 
well help being, because there was n’t 
another man among the Bolshevist 
group in Hungary who could compare 
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with him from the point of view of 
personality, intellect, and executive 
ability. When I first shook hands with 
him, I saw a dark, squat, thick-set man, 
with great rolling lips and a thick nose 
in a broad face. An ugly little man, 
more muscular than intellectual in ap- 
pearance. Then I sat near him on a 
platform, while he addressed an im- 
mense audience of men and women. He 
put one foot up on the edge of his chair 
and leaned toward them, the perspira- 
tion pouring from his forehead, his 
right arm driving his words home with 
hammer-strokes in rhythm with his 
short sentences. Then you saw his real 
self — the self of a man who is abso- 
lutely sincere, pledged to what he be- 
lieves is a great ideal, fired with a great 
faith, and willing to sacrifice anything 
for the sake of his cause. Ask even his 
enemies, and they will tell you that 
Bela Kun is all that I have said. 

But is an absolute dictatorship at 
the head of an over-organized form of 
government a step forward? Or is the 
present situation in Hungary merely 
temporary? Will the communist ideals 
be able to emerge from the red tape of 
regulations and prove themselves to the 
rest of the world? These were some of 
the questions I asked myself as I came 
away from Hungary. 

The answer is postponed. At present, 
Hungary has swung back to the old 
form of government by the aristocracy, 
with an archduke on the throne. The 
French keep right on singing ‘Tout 
Tombe.’ And it is a well-known fact 
that a pendulum is apt to swing far 
in one direction and then in the other, 
before it hits the happy medium.! 


1 Since the above was written, the pendulum 
has swung back once more, and the archduke 
has been dispossessed, after a very brief tenure 
of office, at the demand of the Allies. — Tur 
Eprrors. 








OUR RAILROAD PROBLEM 


BY GEORGE W. ANDERSON 


I 


For ninety years we have had a rail- 
road problem. It grew out of undertak- 
ing to make public highways sources of 
private profit. It was formerly a state 
problem. It is now a national problem. 
The war compelled recognition of the 
utter inadequacy of our transportation 
system and its financial unsoundness 
and of the resultant menace to the na- 
tion’s capacity to mobilize for the great 
struggle. Our habitual American lux- 
uries — inefficiency and waste — were 


instinctively agreed to be inadmissible 
indulgences in war-times. With general 


assent the railroads were, on December 
26, 1917, taken under government con- 
trol by the President. Under the Fed- 
eral Control Act of March 21, 1918, 
government operation may, if the Pres- 
ident so decides, continue for twenty- 
one months after the proclamation of 
peace. No one expects or desires the re- 
turn of the roads to former conditions. 

For a generation railroad-security- 
holders have had worse treatment than 
railroad-users. For two prior genera- 
tions the chief victims were the using 
public. The Interstate Commerce Act 
of 1887 asserted, in meagre and inade- 
quate fashion, that the state-chartered 
railroads are essentially national high- 
ways. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has now eliminated the worst 
of the extortions and discriminations 
from which the using public suffered 
for nearly eighty years. But the secur- 
ity-holders had, until Federal control 
came, no protection from the nation. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has no jurisdiction in that regard. By 
the Federal Control Act, Congress em- 
powered the President to contract to 
pay compensation on a basis not ex- 
ceeding the average net earnings for the 
three years ending June 30, 1917. This 
measure assured regular payment of 
accruing interest on bonds and all regu- 
lar dividends on stock. The security- 
holders have thus for two years been 
well taken care of by the government. 
If they could have a permanent status 
even somewhat less favorable, their lot, 
as compared with the past, would be a 
safe and happy one. The number of 
stockholders owning a few shares each 
has recently been increasing, indicating 
that many people have confidence in 
the ultimate sanity and justice of the 
American government. 

Since the government took control, 
railroad rates have been raised about 25 
per cent — a less increase than has ob- 
tained in the selling price of the product 
of any other great industry; wages have 
been increased, perhaps 60 to 70 per 
cent — also a less increase than has ob- 
tained in any other great industry. If 
railroad rates had been increased as 
have the prices of steel and most other 
products, the sky-rocketing spiral of 
high prices would have been made 
much worse. Increased freight rates 
are always reflected several times over 
in increased prices of the freight moved. 
The disproportion between the increase 
in the price charged for transportation 
and the increase in the cost thereof has 
necessarily resulted in diminished net 
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earnings. The government will not 
earn the amount that it agrees to pay 
for the use of the roads by about $300,- 
000,000 a year. No disbursement of, 
perhaps, $600,000,000, from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for war purposes, will 
compare in value of return to the Amer- 
ican people with this railroad expendi- 
ture, with its resultant financial sound- 
ness of railroad securities and but 
moderate increases in the cost of trans- 
portation service. Railroad rates are 
to-day the lowest in the history of rail- 
roading. Considering the conditions 
with which the companies would have 
had to deal if the government had not 
assumed the burden, the management 
for two years has been the most effi- 
cient and the most economical the 
country has ever had. 

Congress is now struggling with the 
problem of creating a real national 
transportation policy. More than thirty 
plans have been submitted. Only a 
brief sketch dealing with generaliza- 


tions— which are always inaccurate 
can here be attempted. 

At the outset it is desirable to have 
in mind some fundamental facts and 
guiding principles that ought to control. 
There are three, and only three, par- 
ties in main and controlling interest : — 


1. The public served — essentially a 
unit; not divisible into manufacturers, 
farmers, shippers or other special class- 
es. Railroad rates are generally absorb- 
ed into the prices paid by the general 
consumer; everyone is interested in 
railroad service and in railroad rates. 

2. The operating forces: numbering 
about 2,250,000 employees and operat- 
ing officials, mostly of a superior type, 
who make railroading their life-work 
—a very stable and intelligent class. 

3. The security-holders; the owners 
of about $10,000,000,000 at par of bonds 
bearing an average interest rate of a 
little less than 43 percent, and the recip- 
ients annually of about $300,000,000 
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in dividends upon about $4,000,- 
000,000 at par of regularly dividend- 
paying stocks; besides the odds and 
ends of other stocks and bonds, largely 
speculative or representative of wreck- 
ed or embryonic railroad enterprises. 
Directly and indirectly the owners ag- 
gregate millions, in large part women. 

The problem before Congress is how 
to codrdinate these three factors so as 
to do essential justice to all. The cor- 
porations that have hitherto managed 
our railroads ought, for most purposes, 
to be ignored. They are largely legal 
myths, increasingly for many years 
nests of financial and political intrigue. 
For two years they have had a mori- 
bund and nearly useless existence, wast- 
ing large sums on official and legal 
forces that have contributed little to the 
solution of our transportation problem. 

The first and most obvious economic 
right and need of the railroad-using pub- 
lic is uninterrupted service. This can be 
obtained only by the coérdinated, con- 
tinuous activities of Class 2, the operat- 
ing forces. The American public now 
has no generally accepted legal right to 
continuous service. Otherwise stated, 
the operating forces have a legal right 
to strike.! The primary and most fun- 
damental change required is, therefore, 
to provide for continuous service. That 
van be done only by creating a radically 
new legal status for labor. No plan of 
reorganization is worth discussing, or 
has the slightest prospect of satisfying 
the just demands and desires of the 
American people, that does not make 


1 This statement is not intended as an expres- 
sion of opinion on a point of law — which, under 
the doctrines of the Supreme Court laid down 
in the Debs case (158 U.S.S.C. Reports, 564), 
as well as under some of the war legislation of 
1918, might, under quite conceivable circum- 
stances, be open to serious doubt. It is the 
present practical condition — not an arguable 
legal theory —as to the right of the public to 
have uninterrupted service from essential public 
utilities, with which we are now concerned. — 
Tue AvuTuor. 
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railroad strikes illegal and practically 
impossible. With illegal strikes, plain- 
ly the courts of equity and the courts 
criminal have long dealt efficiently. 
With this fundamental right of the pub- 
lic to continuous service, the forces most 
active and vociferous in Washington 
show little disposition to deal in any 
hopeful fashion. The perspective of the 
railroad presidents is perhaps indicated 
by the fact that they have submitted an 
elaborate bill of eighty sections, deal- 
ing in detail with the return of the rail- 
roads to corporate management, their 
consolidation into so-called rate-group 
systems under Federal charters, and 
the restoration of railroad credit — and 
containing on page 85, in fine print, 
the statement: ‘Note. Provision as to 
Labor Controversies to be added.’ 

These and most of the other capital- 
istic forces now contending in Washing- 
ton regard the relation of dollars to 
railroad service as primary, and the 
relation of the human workman to rail- 
road service as of but minorand second- 
ary significance. But railroad transpor- 
tation now bears a relation to the safety 
and comfort of the American people 
fairly commensurate with the relation 
of the crew of a ship on the ocean to the 
safety and comfort of the passengers 
thereon. A strike of the crew of a ship 
has always been mutiny — crime. 

The right of the individual employee 
to leave the railroad service should re- 
main inviolate. But the present legal 
right of the mass of the employees, by 
combination and conspiracy, to take 
the country by the throat until it as- 
sents to their demands, just or unjust, 
must be taken away. No people can be 
really free while their right to a life 
of peaceful activity lies subject to the 
control of extra-governmental bodies. 
Labor unions to-day are extra-govern- 
mental bodies. They have the powers, 
but not the responsibilities, of govern- 
ment. Their domination is as intoler- 
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able as the capitalistic ‘invisible gov- 
ernment’ that we have been fighting 
for a generation, until the Germans di- 
verted our attention to world-affairs. 
Our dominating forces must be gov- 
ernmental, official. Then, when they 
do not suit us, we may change them 
through orderly political processes. 
Thus only can there be evolutionary 
democratic progress. 

Assuming, then, that it is an essential 
part of any sound and constructive 
railroad policy that strikes be made il- 
legal, how may this be effected justly 
and as matter of practical politics? It 
can be done in one way and in one way 
only: the management and control of 
our transportation industry must be 
turned over to such forces as ought to 
command and will command the con- 
fidence of the mass of the employees 
that they will hereafter receive just 
and human treatment. Giving up the 
right of strike, they must have a substi- 
tute which will effectually ensure them 
justice and which they will recognize as 
ensuring them justice. This weapon of 
economic war cannot be taken away, 
as a matter either of justice or of practi- 
cal politics, without giving to railroad 
labor an entirely different status from 
that which has obtained under capital- 
istic domination of our transportation 
industry. Any attempt of capitalistic 
forces to ride rough-shod over several 
million organized voters will fail. 

Probably no plan can be suggested 
for making strikes illegal which will not 
command the opposition of most of 
the prominent labor leaders of to-day. 
These men are now in the seats of 
power. For a generation capital has 
taught them lessons in arrogance and 
in disregard of paramount public right. 
It may be that they have learned these 
lessons. Some recent occurrences indi- 
cate that they have. But the solidarity 
and power of our labor unions are more 
dependent upon pressure from without 
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than attraction from within. It is the 
pressure of outside injustice which 
drives men in the mass into organiza- 
tions having purposes and control that 
many of them dislike. Intelligent cit- 
izens, such as constitute the mass of 
our railroad employees, will welcome a 
self-respecting status that will release 
them from the obligation to strike un- 
der orders. 


Il 


In measuring the forces at work and 
the way in which the problem must 
practically be dealt with, some impor- 
tant historic facts should not be over- 
looked. In the light of those facts, the 
cause for surprise is, not that union la- 
bor in the railroad industry has been so 
strong, but that it has been so weak. 
Only the four brotherhoods have ever 
been sufficiently organized toaffect sub- 
stantially their wage and other labor 
conditions; other railroad labor has been 
shamefully underpaid and exploited. 

The popular impression as to rail- 
road wages, both before and during 
Federal control, is largely the result of 
misrepresenting propaganda. Until ac- 
tion was taken under the report of the 
Wage Commission appointed by Direc- 
tor-General McAdoo on January 18, 
1918, wages were astonishingly low. 
In the report, dated April 30, 1918, of 
this bi-partisan commission, of which 
Secretary Lane was chairman, is the fol- 
lowing summary of wage conditions: — 


It has been a somewhat-popular impres- 
sion that railroad employees were among 
the most highly paid workers. But figures 
gathered from the railroads disposed of this 
belief. Fifty-one per cent of all employees 
during December, 1917, received $75 per 
month or less. And eighty per cent received 
$100 per month or less. Even among the 
locomotive engineers, commonly spoken of 
as highly paid, a preponderating number 
receive less than $170 per month, and this 
compensation they have attained by the 
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most compact and complete organization, 
handled with a full appreciation of all stra- 
tegic values. Between the grades receiving 
from $150 to $250 per month, there is in- 
cluded less than three per cent of all the em- 
ployees (excluding officials), and these ag- 
gregate less than sixty thousand men out of 
a grand total of two million. The greatest 
number of employees, on all the roads, fall 
into the class receiving between $60 and 
$65 per month — 181,693; while within the 
range of the next ten dollars in monthly 
salary there is a total of 312,761 persons. 
In December, 1917, there were 111,477 
clerks receiving annual pay of $900 or less. 
In 1917 the average pay of this class was but 
$56.77 per month. There were 270,855 sec- 
tionmen whose average pay as a class was 
$50.31 per month; 121,000 other unskilled 
laborers whose average pay was $58.25 per 
month; 130,075 station service employees 
whose average pay was $58.57 per month; 
75,325 road freight brakemen and flagmen 
whose average pay was $100.17 per month; 
and 16,465 road passenger brakemen and 
flagmen whose average pay was $91.10 per 
month. 


Not only were railroad wages uncon- 
scionably low before the government 
took over the railroads, but the ghastly 
burden of industrial accidents was 
until a few years ago left to rest almost 
entirely upon labor. The compensation 
acts, enacted against violent opposition 
by most of the railroads, have now to 
some degree ameliorated the fate of the 
victims of our numerous railroad-em- 
ployee accidents. But the fellow-serv- 
ant doctrine, the assumption-of-risk 
doctrine, the contributory-negligence 
doctrine, all had their origin or greatest 
operation in the field of railroad-em- 
ployee accidents. Broadly speaking, 
the old railroad management treaied la- 
bor as a commodity to be bought in the 
lowest market and junked when shat- 
tered in service. 

Labor has not, and has no reason to 
have, confidence in getting a square 
deal if the railroads are returned to cor- 
porations operating them for private 
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profit and dominated by the financial 
cliques that have of recent years con- 
trolled our great railroad systems. For 
that matter, neither have the security- 
holders. Labor is embittered by gener- 
ations of ill-treatment and exploitation. 
The representatives of labor say, and 
with substantial truth, that the forces 
which, until December 26, 1917, dom- 
inated our transportation industry, are 
representative neither of the rights of 
the millions of human beings who have 
done the essential transportation work, 
nor of the rights of the other millions 
who have furnished the money to pay 
for the transportation facilities. 
Accordingly, railroad labor has pre- 
pared a programme of its own. As 
might be expected, it asks more than it 
ought to have. The ‘Plumb plan’ pro- 
vides that the government shall take by 
eminent domain the railroad proper- 
ties. This is fair enough to the owners; 
indeed, far more favorable to security- 
holders than most of the plans urged by 
capitalistic forces. The owners of prop- 
erty taken by eminent domain gener- 
ally get more, not less, than they ought 
to have. The Plumb plan proposes that 
the roads thus nationally owned shall 
be operated by a corporation controlled 
by directors, one third appointed by the 
President, one third elected by the rail- 
road operating officials, and one third 
by classified labor. It claims to put an 
effective check upon such directorate’s 
making undue increase in railroad 
wages by providing for an excess-profits 
fund to be divided between the operat- 
ing officials and classified labor and the 
public, the officials, who are initially to 
make wages, to have a dividend at 
twice the rate accruing to employees. 
The argument is that the desire for 
large dividends will give the operating 
officials a sufficient incentive to econ- 
omy and consequent dividends for 
themselves to ensure reasonable rail- 
road wages. But the fact would remain 
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that two thirds of the directors would 
represent employees and not the public 
served, or owners of the property used. 
Manifestly, the American people 
ought never to accept a management of 
their transportation industry controlled 
by, and in reasonable prospect largely 
in behalf of, the employees. The rail- 
road business is a public business. It 
must be controlled by and in behalf of 
the public. Labor is entitled to a full 
and fair representation in the manage- 
ment; it is not entitled to control. 
But, viewed in proper perspective, 
the opportunity of the holders of bonds, 
or of stock, or of both, to participate 
intelligently in the selection of the 
management of a great industry is very 
much less than the opportunity of the 
employees in that industry. The mass 
of us bondholders or stockholders know 
practically nothing about the industries 
in which we are thus part-owners. In 
large corporations, stockholders exer- 
cise no more selective power over di- 
rectorates than do bondholders. Em- 
ployees of an experienced, intelligent 
type, like the mass of the railroad em- 
ployees, know very much about the 
industry in which they labor. They 
may, and must, if the industry is to be 
progressive and efficient, have an incen- 
tive and an opportunity to contribute 
to sound and efficient management. 
But our national highway-carrier in- 
dustry must be dominated, not by those 
who live out of its treasury, but by 
those owing no duty except to the gen- 
eral public served, or else by a system 
of such checks and balances between 
labor, capital, and the public, as to give 
reasonable prospect of a management 
just, efficient, economical, and progres- 
sive. Such meagre representation as 
two directors out of from eleven to 
fifteen, given by the bill under consid- 
eration by the Senate Committee, 
known as the Cummins bill, will not, 
and I think ought not, to satisfy la- 
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bor’s just demands. The Cummins bill 
leaves the full control of the railroad 
industry where it was prior to Federal 
control, in the hands of capitalistic in- 
terests. To put two labor directors into 
a large board would give labor little or 
no influence in determining proper wage 
and other labor conditions. Such labor 
directors would be almost certain to 
find their efforts futile; they would be 
disregarded and discredited. Discord 
and distrust between a management so 
constituted and the mass of the labor 
forces would be fairly certain. 

Moreover, viewed in proper perspec- 
tive, to give labor strong and self-re- 
specting representation in the manage- 
ment of our transportation industry 
is not to extend a privilege, perhaps not 
even to recognize a right; it is, rather, 
to place responsibility where, in the 
public interest, responsibility belongs. 
As already indicated, railroad labor as 
now organized has great — too great, 
almost dominant — power, without 
proper legal responsibility for the use of 
that power. Labor must hereafter be so 
related to the management and con- 
tinued and efficient operation of our 
public utilities as to take its full share 
of responsibility for their continuous, 
economical, and efficient operation. 
In my view, this can be done only 
by ousting capital from the dominant 
managerial control it has hitherto had. 
Capitalistic control in the management 
of our railroad industry is a failure. 
The combination of capitalistic con- 
trol with national and state regulation 
is a failure. 


Ill 


Few people are in a position to know 
how bad our railroad management has 
been. Most of those who do know are 
in no position safely and frankly to tell. 
This indictment does not run against 
the operating management; most of the 
men directing actual operation are 


faithful and efficient. But no body 
functions well without a head. Good 
arms, legs, and trunk are valueless until 
coordinated and directed by a good 
head. The railroad arms, legs, and 
trunk are fairly good; the head is mud- 
dled, incompetent, non-coérdinating — 
determined to pervert the uses of the 
body from their normal and wholesome 
functions. We ought either to put our 
railroad industry fully under public 
direction, or to try the experiment of 
a balanced administration — making, 
say, one third of the directors public 
directors, probably appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
one third capitalistic directors chosen 
substantially as hitherto, and one third 
labor directors. I think it clear that in 
the management of a public business 
like the railroad business, labor is as 
much entitled to representation as cap- 
ital, and that neither is entitled to con- 
trol. The control must, directly or in- 
directly, be by the public for the public. 

Even with such full and self-respect- 
ing representation of labor in the man- 
agement, wage and other labor con- 
troversies would surely arise. These 
must be settled by some competent, 
courageous, permanent, and therefore 
trusted, tribunal — organized with an 
efficient staff for the purpose of keeping 
in close touch with labor conditions, 
and receiving salaries equal to those 
paid the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners, or other persons holding 
important positions in the management 
and control of our railroad industry. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate 
than to minimize the importance of 
such a tribunal by providing, as does 
the Cummins bill, for a labor court, the 
members of which are to be paid $4000 
each, while the salaries of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners are 
raised to $12,000. Labor will certainly 
look askance at a proposition to put 
$4000 men in control of the rights of 
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human beings in this hazardous indus- 
try, while $12,000 men are required to 
fix proper rates for carrying coal and 
calves. Confidence in a square deal is 
not promoted by such propositions. 

Doubtless, as the railroad presidents 
contend, if private capital is to furnish 
the money requisite for needed railroad 
development, new credit based on 
radically changed financial conditions 
is necessary. But new management 
grounded on a radically changed atti- 
tude toward the human factors is far 
more essential. Money can be obtained 
on the public credit if necessary or de- 
sirable. Continuous, efficient, and eco- 
nomical service is impossible so long as 
our railroads are run by or for absen- 
tee landlords engaged in rack-renting 
schemes. The tenants will not work for 
such landlords. 

The railroads lost their credit largely 
because there was no confidence that 
the management would use honestly, 
and in the public interest, the proceeds 
of increased rates if granted. Generous 
rates might well have been allowed if 
railroad management had shown any 
sign of using the proceeds, above a fair 
return to security-holders, with con- 
scientious regard for public right, or 
even for the interests of their widely 
scattered stockholders Outside the 
manipulations and speculations of the 
stock market, and such wreckings as 
the New Haven, Rock Island, and 
Frisco, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been compelled to face pos- 
sible serious results to the public, aris- 
ing out of the constitutional claims 
urged upon them by highly paid rail- 
road counsel concerning rates and valu- 
ation. These counsel claim a constitu- 
tional right to capitalize any excess 
earnings (thus making the rate-payer 
furnish both capital and a return 
thereon), as well as unearned increment 
in land (an important factor in the 
values of the terminals in our rapidly 
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growing cities), going-concern values, 
besides other sorts of intangible and 
artificial so-called values representing 
in no part investors’ money put with 
honesty and reasonable prudence into 
the public service, but rather ingenious 
legal schemes of public extortion. To 
the creation of our railroads, the public 
has contributed about $700,000,000 of 
public moneys and a land area about 
equal to that of Texas. The value of 
these lands to the railroads cannot now 
be estimated, but it is enormous. For 
this tremendous contribution of public 
property to railroads privately owned, 
the public now has nothing to show. 

Under such circumstances, no tri- 
bunal having any justice-loving in- 
stincts or regard for the public interests 
could allow increases in rates not dem- 
onstrated as necessary. No such dem- 
onstration was or could be made by the 
railroads, whose management has per- 
sistently refused to adopt modern book- 
keeping methods in charging mainten- 
ance and depreciation in the annual ex- 
penses, so as to show with approximate 
accuracy the real cost of the product 
sold. The only rate base presented to 
the Commission has been ‘property 
accounts’ bearing no sound relation to 
original cost, to reproduction cost less 
depreciation, or to any other arguably 
sound value of the property used in the 
public service. A worse or more inade- 
quate system it would be hard to create, 
or even conceive. 

Nor should we forget the national 
scandal of the interlocking directorates, 
now made illegal by Section 10 of the 
Clayton Act of October 15, 1914. The 
real object of these interlocking direc- 
torates was the despoilment of the rail- 
road corporations for the benefit of the 
other concerns with which they inter- 
loeked. Otherwise stated, many of the 
railroad directors represented adverse 
interests, and operated from within, to 
the great damage of their trust estate. 
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These criticisms, necessarily general, 
should not be applied too broadly. It 
is, of course, not true that all, or nearly 
all, of the men who have served and are 
serving as railroad directors and as rail- 
road presidents have been engaged in 
schemes of graft and conscious breaches 
of trust. But the system under which 
our great railroads have for a genera- 
tion been controlled has, as it were, 
offered a premium for so-called ‘honest 
graft’ and breaches of trust. The Penn- 
sylvania management to-day may be as 
honest and high-minded as any court in 
the land; a year hence the road may be 
in the hands of spoilers, who will wreck 
it as the Alton and New Haven were 
wrecked. The point is that the present 
system offers no security either to the 
investing or to therailroad-using public. 

Some of the opponents of a real na- 
tional transportation policy have hu- 
morously expresseda fear that thus ‘the 
railroads might get into politics.’ They 
have never been out of politics. For 
half a century they have been the most 
corrupt and corrupting influence in 
American political life, except possibly 
the liquor interests, with which they 
have been found in frequent codpera- 
tion. Their degradation of our news- 
paper press has been a menace of hardly 
less importance. Genuine democracy 
and a venial press cannot permanently 
coexist. Gratitude — ‘a lively expecta- 
tion of favors to come’ — accounts for 
the gross misrepresentation in the cur- 
rent newspaper press of the achieve- 
ments of the Federal War Control of 
our railroads and of the real signifi- 
cance of most of the plans now being 
urged upon Congress. 

The fact is that the forces represented 
by the Association of Railroad Presi- 
dents have even now accepted, only 
under compulsion and with mental 
reservations, the proposition that the 
railroad business is really public busi- 
ness. Their, perhaps unconscious, atti- 
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tude is like that of the clergyman who 
said confidentially, ‘The curse of my 
profession is that one has constantly to 
pander to the moral sentiment of the 
community.” Such pandering by our 
railroad magnates is a present distress- 
ing necessity from which they are 
struggling to be relieved by plans of 
reorganization little comprehended by 
the American people. A few years ago 
many of these same men were advocat- 
ing rebating as but the exercise of a 
‘constitutional right to use our own 
money as we please.’ As well depute 
the task of rebuilding the social and 
political structure of Continental Eu- 
rope for real and effective democracy to 
the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs and 
their Junker clans as turn back our na- 
tional highways to the exploiting forces 
that have controlled them for a genera- 
tion. The talk about ‘returning the 
railroads to their owners’ would be non- 
sense if it did not connote a hidden 
menace both to the ‘owners’ and to the 
American people. The ‘owners’ have 
had nothing to do with managing the 
great railroad properties for thirty 
years. 


IV 


Next in importance to providing a 
new status for labor which will make 
it both just and politically possible 
to take away the right to strike, is 
the question whether we shall retain 
the competitive theory in our railroad 
organization and management, as an 
assumed incentive to efficiency and pro- 
gressive development. Several cham- 
bers of commerce have advocated what 
is called ‘competition in service’ a tak- 
ing phrase. The Cummins bill provides 
that it shall be the policy of the United 
States as soon as practicable to consoli- 
date the railroads, in ownership and for 
operation, into not less than twenty, 
or more than twenty-five, separate 
and distinct systems. For such meagre 
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and utterly inadequate codrdination the 
American public is to submit to seven 
years of ‘voluntary consolidations,’ as 
Jacob served seven years for Rachel. 
Failing such results from seven years of 
financial manoeuvring, compulsory con- 
solidation is to ensue. 

The Cummins bill also provides that 
‘competition shall be preserved as fully 
as possible.” But on analysis the con- 
tention for what is called competition 
seems to be almost entirely delusive. 
What is really wanted is not competi- 
tion, but an incentive to efficiency, 
economy, and progressive develop- 
ment. Under such regulation as is 
proposed, there can be nothing fairly 
called competition. The essence of com- 
petition is the right and opportunity 
of the managers of a property to get 
business on their own terms and make 
all the profits they can. There is 
general agreement that competition 
must be eliminated from rate-making, 
and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shall have the right to pre- 
scribe minimum as well as maximum 
rates, so as to eliminate such vestiges 
of rate-competition as have survived 
the regulation of the last thirty years. 
With rates made by public authority, 
the selling price of the product of the 
railroad industry is put out of the man- 
agement’s control. Wages, which cover 
more than half the cost of the transpor- 
tation product, are also expected to be 
made by other than the nominal em- 
ployer. The railroad presidents do not 
expect, probably do not desire, to take 
the burden of dealing with the wage 
question. National control over rail- 
road labor conditions was asserted by 
the Adamson Act. It will never revert 
to the boards of directors of privately 
owned and managed railroad corpora- 
tions. New securities are to be issued 
only after public approval. Common 
use of terminals is to be determined by 
paramount public interests, as obvious- 
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ly it ought to be. Extensions, whether 
for new business or demanded in the 
public interest, — and whether profit- 
able or not,—are to be made only 
under public approval or pursuant to 
public mandate. If, perchance, any 
competition survives under such exten- 
sive regulation, — so that two railroads 
are found competing for the same line 
of business, — then pooling of earnings 
is, under public approval, intended to 
end such competition. 

Adequately to discuss the pros and 
cons of the competitive theory as ap- 
plied to the highway-carrier industry 
would require a book. But it is safe to 
assert that the great weight of sound 
and informed opinion is that competi- 
tion in railroading has, certainly for a 
generation, done the American people 
more harm than good. The wastes of 
competition in railroading are great 
and obvious; the economies delusive 
and theoretical. Some other incentive 


for efficiency must, and I think may, be 


found in a plan for guarded and limited 
profit-sharing. 

Moreover, the Cummins bill, as does 
also the bill presented by the railroad 
presidents, provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall divide the 
railroads into ‘rate-making groups,’ 
having ‘in view the similarity of trans- 
portation and traffic conditions therein. 
There is no such thing as a rate-making 
group of railroads. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cannot perform this 
task. It is impossible of performance. 


Vv 


The conclusion is that we shall never 
have any railroad transportation sys- 
tem worthy the name of ‘system’ until 
the roads are unified. Every road worth 
talking about is a factor in interstate 
commerce. Railroads are interrelated 
national highways. They are bounded 
only by the ocean — hardly by our 
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national boundaries either on the north 
or on the south. Until this fact is rec- 
ognized, we shall make little sound 
progress toward a national highway- 
carrier system. 

Unification and federalization are 
both absolutely essential. To continue 
the struggle under the competitive 
theory, and under the absurd and com- 
plicated provisions of state charters and 
inconsistent and hampering state laws, 
is to invite failure. 

Paradoxical as it may at first seem, 
the unification of our railroads under a 
single Federal charter makes far easier 
of proper and satisfactory solution the 
problem of local and state control over 
transportation problems that ought to 
be locally controlled. When our na- 
tional highways are operated under a 
Federal charter, the Federal govern- 
ment may safely delegate in large 
measure to state authorities the en- 
forcement of Federal rights — such as 
commutation rates around our large 
cities, the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, and local questions of train service 
and safety appliances. As the agency is 
a Federal agency, the Federal govern- 
ment can retain for itself full reviewing 
control over all questions having real 
national significance — such, for in- 
stance, as the building of an expensive 
station in Boston, Buffalo, or Denver. 

The law should also require the Fed- 
eral directors to provide to the utmost 
practicable degree for local administra- 
tion. A centralized administration of a 
single Federal railroad company, under 
a statute requiring regional administra- 
tion to the full extent practicable, is far 
easier of management than are compli- 
cated systemssuchas the Pennsylvania. 
These great railroad systems are now as 
bureaucratic as the most over-grown 
government bureaus. Besides, they 
have all sorts of troubles arising from 
conflicting state charters, state laws, 
and state regulating commissions. In 


other words, unification is a condition 
precedent to effective local control over 
local interests in an essentially national 
highway system. 

It hardly need be pointed out that 
the much-discussed problem of the 
strong and the weak roads vanishes 
when we have unification. This prob- 
lem can be solved in no other way. All 
other proposed solutions either play 
into the hands of speculators and ex- 
ploiting interests or utterly fail to meet 
the difficulty. 

Over this question whether the rail- 
roads shall be incorporated under 
Federal charters is raging a violent 
conflict between contending capitalistic 
forces. The railroad presidents advo- 
cate Federal incorporation, voluntary 
for a period and thereafter compulsory, 
somewhat as does the Cummins bill. 
But a fierce attack is made upon this 
proposition by the representatives of 
the railroad security-holders, the pro- 
ponents of the so-called Warfield plan. 
They allege that compulsory Federal 
incorporation is unconstitutional, and 
buttress their allegation by the learn- 
ed opinion of eminent counsel. They 
contend that the railroads should con- 
tinue under state charters. They have 
become, for present purposes, ardent 
supporters of state rights; and would 
gain political support from the natural 
state jealousy of Federal encroachment, 
and the desire of state commissions 
to continue to make intro-state rates, 
with little regard to the paramount 
rights of interstate commerce to move 
on equal and undiscriminating terms. 

These two great financial forces — 
the railroad presidents, representing in 
a general way the old régime, and the 
National Association of owners of Rail- 
road Securities, represented by forces 
that desire to get into the seats of power 
and pleasing profits — are engaged in 
violent and acrimonious controversies 
as to the respective meritsand demerits, 
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the constitutionality and unconstitu- 
tionality, of their opposing schemes. 
Perhaps they are rendering a valuable 
public service by showing up the un- 
soundness, if not the unconstitutional- 
ity, of each other’s plans. The plans of 
both contestants are essentially pri- 
vate-interest-serving and not public- 
interest-serving. It is manifest to the 
outside and detached observer of their 
contest, that they are carrying on an 
old-fashioned railroad fight, where the 
gist of the question is which of two sets 
of exploiting forces shall get control of 
the financial and political situation for 
purposes of private profit. 

The Cummins bill resembles in some 
important respects the plan of the rail- 
road executives. It endeavors to deal 
with the problem of the strong and the 
weak roads by taking from the strong 
roads the excess earnings above a fair 
return (whatever that may be held to 
be), and turning one half thereof into a 
labor-welfare scheme, and turning the 
other over to the contemplated trans- 
portation board for the purchase by the 
nation of equipment, or for loans to 
other carriers for the purpose of equip- 
ment and other transportation facili- 
ties. While this plan attempts to avoid 
the alleged vicious exploiting features 
of the Warfield plan, in that the excess 
profits of the strong roads are not thus 
diverted to the purpose of putting value 
under watered or otherwise unsound 
stocks, it is attacked by the railroad 
executives as being unconstitutional. 
Only a decision by the Supreme Court, 
probably rendered after years of con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and litigation, can 
determine that question. No such ques- 
tion should be left open. 


VI 


But no one has yet suggested that 
the United States has not a plain con- 
stitutiona! right to charter a Federal 
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corporation with power to issue its 
stock in exchange for the stocks of ex- 
isting corporations, and to take by 
eminent domain for national transpor- 
tation purposes any property fit there- 
for. The very simplicity of this plan 
seems to be one — perhaps the con- 
trolling — reason why it is not accept- 
able to the forces that profit by chaos 
and contention. 

If the views thus crudely outlined — 
that we must have a new management 
for railroads in which labor is an effi- 
cient and responsible part, and that our 
railroads must be unified into a single 
national system — are sound, what are 
the rights of the security-holders and 
how shall a plan for reorganization and 
unification be most easily accomplished ? 

Manifestly, no such eminent domain 
proceedings as are provided by the 
Plumb plan are necessary or desirable. 
Railroad-security-holders are to-day in 
a trading mood. Good railroad securi- 
ties are selling on a basis of eight to ten 
per cent return from dividends regu- 
larly paid for the past five years. No 
security-holders who are intelligent and 
informed desire to return to the old ré- 
gime, perhaps to share the fate which 
befell the security-holders of the New 
Haven, Boston & Maine, Frisco, Rock 
Island, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton — not to mention others in the not 
remote past. It is entirely clear that 
railroad-security-holders need and are 
probably entitled to have their just 
rights protected by the Federal govern- 
ment, which has for years regulated, 
and now controls, the operations of the 
railroads owned by these security- 
holders. The bonds outstanding in the 
hands of the public and bearing an 
average interest rate less than that paid 
by the government on the Victory Loan 
should, with certain exceptions for 
present purposes negligible, be paid 
according to their tenor. Pending pay- 
ment, they should be guaranteed, prin- 
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cipal and interest, by the Federal gov- 
ernment. As to the stockholders in 
receipt during the past five years of 
regular dividends, plainly they would 
be justly, even generously, treated if 
given an opportunity to exchange their 
stocks for stock in a Federal corpora- 
tion on which standard dividends 
should accrue at such a rate as to give 
them as much as, or even somewhat 
less than, the regular dividends paid 
during the past five years. The plan is 
as simple as the consolidation of any 
great railroad system. It is merely a 
stock-swapping proposition. 

If the railroads were once unified 
under Federal charter, with a statute 
permitting the new corporation, and re- 
quiring the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to make rates adequate to pay 
a standard dividend of not less than 
five or more than six per cent, then 
the relations of these stockholders to 
the Federal government would be sub- 
stantially like those of the Boston Ele- 
vated to the Commonwealth ef Massa- 
chusetts. In the new stock certificates 
there should be a provision that the 
Federal government may at any time 
expropriate the stockholders at par 
and accrued standard dividend. This 
would insure the government in its right 
at any time to change the plan of organ- 
ization and control, as experience might 
dictate. Such a provision in the stock 
certificates would affect to no substan- 
tial degree the market value or other 
rights of the stockholders. 

Such exchange of stock would not, 
of course, take care of wrecked, em- 
bryonic, or otherwise unfortunate rail- 
road properties. The rights of the 
owners of such properties might have 
to be determined by due process of law. 
But as soon as the Federal government 
was in control, not only, as now, of the 
rate-making power, but also of the 
actual ownership in a single Federal 
corporation of all the great systems and 


trunk lines, the owners of the remain- 
ing railroad properties would be in no 
position to force exorbitant prices from 
the Federal government. The ques- 
tion would be, what, in justice, should 
the new railroad company pay such 
owners for their rights and interests in 
the odds and ends of railroad proper- 
ties not included in the great consolida- 
tion which would be effected without 
litigation and as matter of trade. 

Whether the Federal government 
should guarantee a minimum dividend 
of, say, four per cent on the stock of 
such unified railroad company, would 
be a question for fair discussion. Prob- 
ably such guaranty would improve cred- 
it, reduce the cost of capital, and thus 
the ultimate cost of transportation, 
while costing the government nothing. 

Railroad rates should be so adjusted 
as to make the railroad users pay the 
real cost of transportation, including in- 
terest on the bonds, standard dividends 
on the stock, and the full cost of main- 
tenance of the properties. An incentive 
to efficiency, economy, and progress 
might well be furnished by providing 
that any excess profits made in fat years 
above the standard dividend should be 
divided into thirds — one third to go 
as a dividend on wages on a classified 
schedule to be worked out under the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; one third to stockholders 
to be used in fat years up to a reason- 
able maximum dividend, probably not 
exceeding seven per cent, any balance 
to be put into a reserve fund to meet 
possible deficiencies in standard divi- 
dends in lean years; and the other third 
for public uses, perhaps to amortise 
capital investment or to provide for 
government equipment. 

Many of the plans now before Con- 
gress contemplate some such species of 
profit-sharing as an incentive to effi- 
ciency, economy, and progress. Compe- 
tition has utterly failed to give us these 
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results; profit-sharing is an experiment 
worth trying. 

It is perhaps not surprising that 
the forces now active in Washington 
are essentially private-interest-seeking 
forces and not public-interest-serving 
forces. Our railroads have always been 
purveyors of perquisites and of special 
privileges. Our railroad fights have al- 
most always been contests to see which 
of two financial cliques should have the 
chance of exploiting either the rail- 
road-using public, or the railroad-own- 
ing public, or both. This general char- 
acterization is in the main applicable to 
the present Washington situation. The 
railroad presidents represent the domi- 
nating financial forces whose misman- 
agement is illustrated, perhaps in ex- 
treme degree, by the fate of the New 
Haven, Rock Island, and Frisco. 

In the view of the railroad presidents 
the whole question of railroad reor- 
ganization is a question of railroad cred- 
it. They say, in effect, ‘Raise rates 
twenty-five to fifty per cent, and put 
us back into our comfortable seats of 
power, with salaries ranging from forty 
to one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
and all will be well.” They demand 
railroad rates sufficient to provide a six 
per cent return on the full value of the 
railroad property (whatever that may 
be), plus three per cent more to be 
ploughed into the property, so as to 
take proper care of maintenance, de- 
preciation, and expenditures for non- 
revenue producers, like grade-crossing 
elimination, ornate stations, etc. They 
are probably correct in their claim that 
for many years most of the companies 
have been charging too much to capital 
account. In part, this is due to the 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and in part to the fact, al- 
ready adverted to, that railroad man- 
agers have persistently refused to keep 
their books so as to show their actual 
expenses. Thismuddled and inadequate 
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book-keeping system is here adverted 
to as but another illustration of the sort 
of management that has brought our 
railroads to their present financial 
slough, and that is almost certain to re- 
sult from tying up the. national high- 
way business with Wall Street and 
profit-seeking manipulation. 

But rates based on nine per cent for 
capital will create no enthusiasm among 
shippers when the days of war-profits 
have passed. 

Whether out of this chaos of con- 
flicting interests the Congressional com- 
mittees — on which are serving many 
men of superior abilities, large experi- 
ence, and unquestionable desire to per- 
form their duties in statesmanlike and 
effective fashion — will succeed in work- 
ing out this year a sound and effective 
railroad system may well be doubted. 
The year preceding a_ presidential 
election is rarely a time for strong and 
constructive statesmanship. Rather is 


it a time for manceuvring for political 
position; a time when men in office are 
afraid to deal boldly and radically with 
great problems of which any attempted 
solution is sure to offend some influen- 
tial political interest. The temper of 
the times does not seem constructive. 


Haste makes waste. It would be a 
calamity to the nation and to railroad- 
security-holders to have the roads 
turned back to corporations under any 
plan now under apparently serious con- 
sideration. Moreover, out of the pres- 
ent urgent desire to ‘do something, even 
if crude and merely tentative,’ arises 
another danger too serious to be pass- 
ed unmentioned. That danger is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be ruined by being over-burdened, 
not only with an intolerable mass of 
work, but by imposing upon it functions 
which it is not, by training, tradition, 
organization, or personnel, fit to per- 
form. That Commission has done work 
of great value to the country, It com- 
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mands and deserves public confidence. 
It is our only present national trans- 
portation instrumentality. But, like 
other human institutions, its capacity 
is limited. It cannot successfully run 
the railroads or solve problems of or- 
ganization which require bold and far- 
reaching legislative enactments. It 
must be kept to its quasi-judicial and 
administrative tasks, under statutes 
capable of intelligent and coherent con- 
struction and covering all essential 
principles for rate-making, security- 
approving, and other properly dele- 
gated, regulatory provisions — else it 
will break under the burden. 

It is broadly true that we have our 
present railroad chaos because the na- 
tional legislature has failed to meet and 
deal with problems that only it can deal 
with. If now, in haste and confusion, 
the burden of solving the insoluble is 
thrown, in indefinite, incoherent fash- 
ion, upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a bad situation will be 
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GRAM NEGATIVE DIPLOCOCCI 


(The laboratory of an American Base 
Hospital in France) 


I was working intently over my 
microscope, searching amid the débris 
of a stained slide for lurking cocci. 
Back and forth, through a labyrinth 
of red and blue fibres, I wandered: here 
a cell — here another; red-stained leu- 


cocytes, these. No organisms here. 
Good. More cells — a group this time; 
still nothing suspicious. I lifted my 
focus a trifle: two tiny red spots — 

A knock at the door interrupted me, 
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made worse. Congress will destroy the 
only effective national transportation 
institution that the country now has. 

If by the time this article is pub- 
lished some measure much sounder and 
more constructive than any yet formu- 
lated is not well on its way toward 
enactment, the best thing that can 
happen to the American public — and 
especially to the railroad-securit y-own- 
ing public — is an extension of Federal 
control until after the next presidential 
election. This may be done either by 
the President under the authority of 
the present act, or by joint resolution 
of Congress. The responsibility obvi- 
ously ought to be taken in part by Con- 
gress, and not be borne by the President 
alone. If the roads are turned back un- 
der any of the pending plans, most of 
them will be in the hands of receivers 
within six months; manipulators, spec- 
ulators, and exploiters will flourish at 
the expense of the railroad-using public 
and the railroad-owning public. 


CLUB 


and I looked up, calling, ‘Come in.’ 

No one entered. It was very quiet in 
the laboratory that afternoon— Christ- 
mas afternoon. A fire hummed in the 
iron stove; a coal settled quietly down 
into place. Over in the far corner a 
mouse had discovered my precious cake 
of chocolate, and was gnawing away at 
the paper wrapper. Rain poured down 
in a dismal patter on the roof and 
swished against the windows. No one 
was stirring. Probably I had been mis- 
taken: it was only the wind rattling the 
paper windows in the door. [ bent again 
to my red spots. Intra-cellular Gram 
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negative cocci, when found in the spi- 
nal fluid, could mean only one thing — 

The knock again,—tap, tap, — 
more distinct this time. 

‘Come in!’ Who on earth would 
stand out in the rain and knock on the 
door so timidly? No one had ever en- 
tered so ceremoniously before. Still no 
one came in. Strange. No sound now 
save the fire and ine rain: the mouse 
had stopped when I spoke. I sat a 
moment, listening. Faint voices reached 
me from the wards across the street; 
someone passed, slushing through the 
deep mud; someone laughed. Then, 
quite unmistakably, I heard a sob. I 
sat very still. Seconds passed; an- 
other sob; then another followed it in 
quick succession. Silence again. The 
mouse was at work once more; it was 
working on the chocolate now. 

Crossing to the door, I threw it open. 

A strange figure stood there in the 
twilight —a strange little old man, 
stoop-shouldered, bare-headed, the rain 


streaming down on the few matted gray 


hairs. He was dressed in the nonde- 
script garb of the Spanish laborer 
great wooden shoes, baggy patched 
trousers, and ragged coat. A great 
olive-drab muffler was wound several 
times around his neck, yet the two 
ends hung nearly to the ground. In 
his hands — dirty, black-nailed, work- 
worn hands — he fidgeted an old cap. 
His face was deeply lined and over- 
grown with a gray stubbly beard of 
several days’ growth — a thin, starved 
face, with deep-set, bleary eyes. 

A great sob shook him from head to 
foot. I stood there in the doorway and 
waited, knowing neither French nor 
Spanish, and knowing full well that 
English was useless. 

‘Monsieur,’ he sobbed. 

‘Monsieur,’ I repeated, not knowing 
what else to say. 

Sob after sob ran through his bent 
frame, but there were no tears: he was 
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very old. Puzzled, I awaited further 
developments, while the old man fin- 
gered his cap and sobbed. 

‘Monsieur,’ he repeated, but seemed 
unable to go on. 

‘Oui, monsieur.’ Then, plucking up 
courage, I adventured further: ‘En- 
trez-vous?’ 

The ancient did not move. Finally, 
‘Christoval — ici?’ he sobbed. 

Christoval! I began to understand in 
spite of myself. 

‘Oui; Christoval ici,’ I replied. 

A sob a little deeper than the others 
was the only reply. Then, quite sud- 
denly, his cap crushed in his palm, he 
raised his face, and both arms shot 
toward me. 

*Christoval — mon fils!’ he cried. 

Ah, the anguish of it! So that was 
it. Yes, I understood. Christoval, the 
Spanish laborer who had died that 
Christmas morning of spinal meningi- 
tis; Christoval, who lay in the adjoining 
room wrapped in a white sheet; Christo- 
val, for whom we had fought a losing 
fight for days. 

*Entrez-vous, monsieur,’ I repeated; 
and helped the tottering old man to a 
seat by the stove. What a picture of 
utter misery he made, sitting there, 
sobbing. I hardly knew what to do. If 
only he could cry a fear! 

I patted him gently on the shoulder, 
with a vague idea of quieting him. The 
effect was quite unexpected. He looked 
up at me, then reached for and took my. 
hand in both his calloused palms. 

“Mon fils,’ he repeated. 

I hesitated no longer; contagion or no 
contagion, I could not send him away 
unsatisfied. His sacrifice was enough: 
he had the right to see his boy. Tak- 
ing him gently by the arm, I led him to 
the door of the adjoining room. There 
I paused for just a moment: the sob- 
bing had stopped — in fact, he seemed 
scarcely to breathe. It was very quiet: 
only the rain on the roof. I looked at 
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the old man: he was very calm. I 
opened the door. 

Then, in the twilight, father and son 
met for the last time. 

Kneeling near the body of his boy, 
his head buried in his poor old hands, 
the ancient prayed — half to himself, 
half aloud— prayed with all the 
strength of his body and the power of 
his soul— prayed over the body of 
his dead son. Surely, if ever prayer 
ascended, that one did. And then 
the sobbing began again, but deeper, 
slower. In fear that he might get too 
close to the body, I led him gently — 
very gently —from the room. And 
as he passed out into the rain again, 
— childless, crushed, convinced, — he 
turned and faced me. A great tear 
sparkled in the corner of each eye! So 
Nature relented at the last moment and 
granted him the blessed relief of tears! 

‘Merci, monsieur; merci, merci!’ 
was all he whispered. And touching his 
finger to his forehead, he turned and 
plodded off through the mud and rain. 

I closed the door, and with a very 
deep sigh, returned to my microscope 
and the little red spots. Long I studied 
over that field and others. More and 
more tiny red spots revealed themselves 
where no spots should be. Intra-cellu- 
lar Gram negative diplococci, when 
found in fluid taken from the spine, 
could mean only one thing. And I knew 
even without further culture, that up 
in our ‘contagious ward’ one of Uncle 
Sam’s boys was well started along the 
same path that the younger Christoval 
had so lately followed. 


A PARABLE FOR PHILANTHROPISTS 


Christopher and I were motoring 
through the Adirondacks; and, on the 
morning in question, were traversing 
an unusually long stretch of unbroken 
wilderness. For ten or fifteen miles we 
had passed not a cottage, not a camp, 
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not even a trail. Nothing but forest on 
both sides of the road — wild, tangled 
forest, beautiful, fragrant, and infinitely 
lonely. Its silence had fallen upon us. 
We felt as if we had escaped forever 
from the troubled haunts of men, and 
could never again be confronted with 
human problems. We drove slowly, 
with only a half apprehensive eye on 
the gray sky, which threatened rain. 

I was just thinking that it wasstrange 
we saw so little evidence of the wild 
animal life with which the woods must 
abound, when suddenly, like an answer 
to my mental challenge, there came a 
little stir in the bushes ahead of us. A 
tiny, discreet stir. No suggestion of a 
bear or a deer. Perhaps a hedgehog, 
however. As we passed, I looked closely 
and, to my astonishment, saw, not a 
hedgehog, not even a rabbit or squirrel, 
but — of all things, in that uninhabit- 
ed wilderness — a shrinking, small gray 
kitten. I could hardly have been more 
surprised by the appearance of a wood- 
chuck on Fifth Avenue. 

Christopher saw it as soon as I did, 
and he slid into neutral and stopped the 
car. An indignant and disdainful look 
crept about his mouth. I knew what 
he was thinking. We live in a summer- 
resorted valley ourselves, —and we have 
had incredulously disgusted experience 
with people who abandon pet cats when 
they close their cottages. But not out 
in the wilderness like this, at the mercy 
of all kinds of dangers, and so little and 
helpless, its mother’s milk scarcely dry 
on its mouth. I was so angry that I 
could not speak, as I got out of the car 
and went back along the road. 

‘I don’t know what in the world 
we’ll do with it,’ said Christopher. 

The point was well taken. We were 
planning to spend the night in a hotel. 
Neither of us hesitated, however. Our 
duty seemed clear. 

“I suppose we can leave it at some 
camp or farmhouse,’ I suggested. 
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‘And pay them for taking care of it!” 
Christopher added, ironically. 

The kitten remained just where we 
had discovered it until we were near 
enough to look it in the eye. It had 
evidently been a pet. Its fur was sleek 
and its face wore the open, candid ex- 
pression peculiar to well-bred cats. It 
seemed glad to see us. Steadfastly it 
returned our gaze, and its pink mouth 
opened in a plaintive meow. 

‘Kitty!’ I murmured. I’m fond of 
cats, and this one quite went to my 
heart. ‘Pick her up for me, Christopher. 
Ill hold her while you drive.’ 

So Christopher went to pick her up, 
and for the next hour and a half he con- 
tinued to repeat the motion. 

Who could have believed it would be 
so hard to make connections with a pet 
kitten? She was not afraid of us. On 
the contrary, the minute we let her 
alone, she came stealing back to the 
side of the road where she could see us 
and call to us. But she simply could not 
make up her mind to let us rescue her. 

First Christopher tried, with a con- 
fident method which left him staring 
rather foolishly at his unexpectedly 
empty hand. Then I tried. 

‘That’s not the way. 


Evidently, 
she’s been out here long enough to get 
frightened. Poor little thing! We must 
coax her into confidence.’ 

So Christopher sat down on a rock 
and lighted a cigarette while, slowly, 
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slowly, discoursing, ‘Poor kitty! nice 
kitty!’ in my most mellifluous accents, 
I crossed the road and approached the 
spot where the kitten crouched. It took 
me at least ten minutes, and, in the end, 
she slipped from beneath my very fin- 
gers. My discomfiture was worse than 
Christopher’s, for the retreating ball of 
fur turned and spat at me. 

‘Hard luck!’ said Christopher, sym- 
pathetically, if also a little critically, 
‘when you so nearly had her. I’ll try 
again next; but we’d better sit still 


for a while till she gets over her scare.’ 

As we sat waiting, it became evident 
that it really was going to rain. In 
fact, already a fine mist was in the air. 

“Those bushes will soon be nice and 
wet,’ remarked Christopher. 

‘Well,’ I replied, much subdued, 
“she’s near the edge now. Go and get 
her, and get it over with.’ 

Three minutes later, after a slow ap- 
proach followed by a plunge on Chris- 
topher’s part, the kitten was in the 
heart of the forest. 

“Oh, I say!’ cried Christopher. ‘This 
is hopeless. We might stay here all 
day and all night and all another day. 
Don’t you think we’d better conclude 
that we’ve done our best? After all, 
there are plenty of mice and grass-hop- 
pers in the woods.’ 

I recognized this as sound, sensible 
masculine advice, and I longed to ac- 
cept it. The prospect of spending indef- 
inite hours dodging about tangled 
bushes in the rain was not exhilarating. 
Moreover, the next inn was leagues 
ahead, and we were hungry. But thesen- 
timent of my sex was too much for me. 

‘I’m afraid I could never look Shem 
in the face again,’ [ murmured. 

Shem is our yellow cat at home. 

Christopher was admirable. He al- 
ways is, but on this occasion he outdid 
himself. He said nothing further, but 
took off his hat and coat, turned up his 
trousers, and went to work. For nearly 
an hour he pursued that kitten, trying 
every method he could think of or I 
could suggest. He stalked and coaxed, 
he waited and plunged, he withdrew, he 
circumvented and headed off. The rain 
fell steadily, and the bushes more than 
fulfilled their promise of wetness. I 
was very unhappy. After all, I care 
moreabout Christopher than about kit- 
tens. But something of the kitten’s per- 
versity had infected me. As she could 
not bring herself to be caught, so I 
could not bring myself to abandon her. 
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‘Well,’ said Christopher finally (he 
spoke carefully; for the last half hour 
when he had said anything at all, he 
had said it carefully), ‘I’m going to 
make one more effort, and then — ’ 

It was a thorough effort. He made a 
wide détour about the kitten’s position, 
entering a part of the forest which he 
had not penetrated before, and was 
about to close in on the maddening out- 
cast, when, to my perplexity, he sud- 
denly desisted from the whole under- 
taking and returned to the road, shak- 
ing the rain from his hair and turning 
down his trousers with as dark an air of 
disgust as I have ever seen. I wanted 
to ask, ‘What in the world is the mat- 
ter?’ but I thought I’d better not. 

He told me, however, presently. The 
situation was one which just had to be 
shared. ‘There’s a trail over there,’ 
he said concisely, ‘leading to an occu- 
pied camp. We’ve spent the morning 
trying to kidnap that kitten.’ 

Perhaps there is nothing more to be 
said. Certainly Christopher and I said 
nothing for many miles. I was too hum- 
bly chastened, and he was too — well, 
let us call it considerate. But we did 
some thinking; and, after a most op- 
portunely good dinner at an unexpect- 
ed wayside inn, I was relieved to hear 
Christopher begin to meditate aloud. 

“It was n’t crying at all,’ he reflected. 
“It was just saying, as its mother had 
taught it, ““Welcome to our mountain 
home.” How embarrassed it must have 
been!’ 

‘And frightened,’ I added. ‘No won- 
der I thought it looked scared. Several 
times we nearly had it.’ 

‘Well,’ Christopher concluded, with 
a grave glance at me, ‘philanthropy’sa 
ticklish business.’ 


BEING ONE OF THEM 


I think it began when I stepped into 
the elevator that would take me to the 
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third floor of the building that houses 
the local water company. 

“Good morning,’ said I to the eleva- 
tor man. 

‘A fine morning,’ said he to me. 

The thought crossed my mind that it 
was a pity he had to spend this fine 
morning in a sunless elevator-shaft, 
but all I said was, ‘Yes, indeed it is! 
Third, please.’ 

I entered the office and handed my 
bill and my check under the wicket to 
the clerk. He quickly dispatched the 
business— Dub! dub! the rubber stamp 
banged on the bill, and on the coupon, 
my receipt was handed to me, and forth 
I went. There at the open elevator- 
door was the man waiting for me. 

“How did you know I’d be out at 
once?’ I asked. 

“It don’t take long to pay a water- 
bill,’ he answered. 

Of course, the water company’s office 
is not the only one on the third floor of 
that building, but I passed lightly by 
the obvious question how he knew 
where I was going, and said instead, 
‘There must be a good many people 
paying their water-bills.’ 

With zest he answered, ‘Many! I 
should say there was! They was comin’ 
and goin’ all day yesterday. And last 
night, too, till near nine o’clock. Lord, 
I was tired!’ 

And with that we parted on the 
ground floor, and I went on my way, 
considering. For a day or so at the be- 
ginning of each month, do all people 
lose individuality in that man’s eye? 
Short or tall, light or dark, thick or 
thin, Gentile or Jew, are we all only 
‘they’ to him? people going up with un- 
paid bills in their hands, people coming 
down pocketing their receipts? payers 
of water-rates? 

I met my child’s dancing teacher. 
My child, in my opinion, will some 
day out-Russian the Russians. At pres- 
ent, fat three-year-old legs end rather 
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abruptly in wee feet encased in the 
smallest known dancing-slippers; but 
the pirouettings and pointings of my 
prodigy promise well. I stopped to 
speak to the teacher. She is nice. I like 
her. She has individuality in my mind. 
But in the course of the conversation 
she said something about ‘the mothers, 
and I at once knew I had no individu- 
ality in her mind. Even detached, in 
the spring sunshine, on a down-town 
street, I am still only one of ‘them’ — 
one of that long row of fondly beaming 
females who sit against the wall on 
Thursday afternoons. To me they are 
individuals — Stephen’s mother, fair- 
haired like her boy; Alice’s mother, 
with Alice’s same smile; perhaps they 
are individuals to Stephen’s and Alice’s 
teacher, but she called them ‘the 
mothers.’ 

I left her and climbed the steps to a 
dry-cleaning establishment on the sec- 
ond floor of an old building. There I 
was greeted by the proprietress, a busi- 
ness woman of tact with whom I haye 
had many an interview, both face to 
face and over the telephone. These in- 
terviews, though entirely on business 
matters, have always left a pleasant 
impression, a flavor of personality. 
To-day’s was like preceding interviews. 
I was greeted with a personal smile. We 
conferred earnestly together about my 
husband’s fur-lined coat. I asked if it 
could be returned to me in a sealed 
package, so that I’d not have to bear 
the responsibility if moths ate the coat. 

‘Boxes are high and hard to get, and 
so we aren’t sending anything home 
sealed this year,’ said my dry-cleaning 
friend. ‘They used to always expect it, 
but I guess they ’ll have to realize it’s 
impossible, now.’ 

‘They’ expected? 


Who expected? 
moths? fur-linings? boxes? Oh, yes! of 
course! Customers. I was one of ‘them’ 
to her. I was merely a human being 
who stored up my goods where moth 
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and dust corrupt. I was a soldier in 
that vast army that wages war on dirt, 
with no more individuality in the dry- 
cleaner’s eye than has one khaki-clad 
soldier in the parade to the citizen look- 
ing from a high window. It was grow- 
ing amusing. 

I left the cleaner’s. I stepped into the 
street-car at the corner. We’ve recently 
adopted that thorn.in the flesh, the six- 
cent fare, in our town. I fished in my 
purse. The exact change was n’t there. 
I searched further. No pennies! I 
handed the conductor a ten-cent piece, 
and when he doled back my four pen- 
nies, I said something entirely pleasant, 
though it sounded a little like ‘nuis- 
ance!’ His reply was, ‘They all hate a 
six-cent fare.’ 

‘They’ again! This time I was one of 
the traveling public. What I meant to 
that conductor was a person, one of 
hundreds who pass under his observa- 
tion every day, who, like the others, 
hated a six-cent fare. Only that and 
nothing more. To him I was n’t a payer 
of water-rates, or the mother of an as- 
pirant for terpsichorean fame, or even 
a slayer of moths. 

As I wrote the above, my next-door 
neighbor came to borrow something for 
private theatricals. (We still have pri- 
vate theatricals in our town, despite 
peace conferences and the spread of 
Bolshevism.) 

‘I wonder if you’d lend me one of 
your linen collars?’ said my neighbor. 
‘Helen is to take a man’s part and 
wants a linen collar, and her throat is 
so slender none of our husbands’ collars 
will fit. I tried to think who wore linen 
collars, and you were the only woman 
I could think of who still does.’ 

Aha! At last I have achieved indi- 
vidualism, if only of an Arrow Brand. 
I had seen myself as others saw me 
one of ‘them,’ but now I was in a dif- 
ferent position, dragged there, so to 
speak, by the collar. 





